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CHAPTER I 

ON THE TRAIL 

A HALF-BREED Moqui- Aztec stood just 
above a pool, beside which a burro caravan 
now rested. It had all day been threading its 
way through bowlders and crevices, brush and 
thicket, until now it was in the very heart of the 
Eagle Tail, not far distant from its highest sum- 
mit. 

Through an opening in the trees the sun could 
be seen, a burnished, copper ball, sinking slowly 
behind the gilded outlines of the mountain 
horizon. The Western sky was resplendent with 
coursing shades of crimson and blue, shot through 
by streaks of bright gold. 

Sombre as the approaching night, like a true 
son of a fast diminishing race, the Indian stood 
by the rushing waters, oblivious of the idle 
colloquy of his companions, who were setting 
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camp for the night. His bare, bronzed arms 
were uplifted to the gray heavens, his sharp 
featured face turned toward the blazing West, 
and his chest heaved with an inward, secret feel- 
ing of hopeful joy. He stood, unconscious of his 
own bodily fatigue, for, footsore and lame, he 
had accomplished another lap in the task of 
guiding the other four men through the Mexican 
frontier, along the Rio Grande, thence through 
the desert of Arizona, across the Gila River, and 
on to the Bright Angel, from whence they would 
strike off through the San Bernardino range on 
to the California Coast. 

Two Greasers were tying the burros and horses 
in a clump of bushes near by. Gordon, who was 
quartermaster and chef, was busily occupied pre- 
paring mess, with the casual unconcern of an 
hardened prospector. To him had been given the 
care of their traps, utensils and precious pro- 
visions. Pennington was busily driving the 
stakes, preparatory to pitching the canvas. 

"No monte for me tonight, Pennington," 
drawled Gordon, testing the last remains of his 
game bag which were cooking over the fire. 
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"A blanket for me, and a good night's rest," 
Pennington returned, drawing the rope about the 
last peg snug and taut. Having finished his task, 
he unbuckled his cartridge belt, and dropped 
heavily on the blanket before the pseudo kitchen. 

Gordon had prepared a wild turkey which he 
had shot during the afternoon, and the tired, be- 
draggled group gathered around the fire and ate 
ravenously. 

"Thanks be to heaven, we've got something 
different from grease and peppers to eat, and 
aguardiente to drink," commented Pennington 
with satisfaction, laboring over a wing, much to 
the chagrin of the Greasers, who, though eating 
the repast with apparent enjoyment, nevertheless 
yearned for their native enchiladas and bad 
whiskey. 

The sun had long since disappeared and the 
golden west on the sky line had melted away, 
leaving but a lone streak of orange close to the 
rim of the horizon when the group had finished 
their meal and were gathered under the canvas. 
The two Mexicans were playing monte and 
smoking cigarettes, while Gordon and Penning- 
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ton reviewed their slow passage through the 
alkali desert, or discussed their plans when they 
should reach their California goal. 

The Mexicans, ChoUos and Sesena, had been 
picked up in Chihuahua. On account of their 
experience and daring, Gordon had promised 
them good pay on the ranch of Wilbur Heman, 
on the outskirts of Santa Barbara, of which he 
himself had recently been made overseer. Lusty 
Mexicans, they — short, slouching creatures, with 
anything but amiable countenances, ignorant of 
almost everything but horse-flesh and the use of 
a 44-calibre Colt, a fiendish looking dirk, or the 
lariat. 

Coarse and distrustful looking as they were, 
they proved unobtrusive, however, and, when 
not playing their everlasting monte, were quite 
capital companions for the adventurous Penning- 
ton, and his friend, Gordon, an ex-prospector and 
novice ranch overseer. 

Ofttimes of a wakeful night upon the alkali 
plains they had been regaled by these Greasers to 
their fill with tales of daring exploits in the 
Copper Hills. With many a Spanish oath and 
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bared teeth they would relate of outwitting bold 
rangers and horse thieves, and sometimes even 
tell of a Mexican love affair, which ended usually 
in the burial of a dagger in the heart or back, 
mayhap, of a victim of jealousy. 

To such tales Pennington was an eager listener. 
Having only recently come from the environ- 
ments of the civilized East, he was fast becoming 
initiated to the customs, ways and people of this 
section of the West. But Gordon, who had been 
prospecting in the mining regions of Chihuahua 
for four solid years, and had messed with 
Spaniard, Indian and American alike, almost felt 
himself a full-fledged native, and to the rough 
tales of these Greasers he would listen with rather 
bored reticence, and, in turn, banteringly recount 
some incident of his own experience even more 
heinous and tragic, which would be received by 
Pennington with equal horror and fascination. 
For, to him the spirit of adventure was as a tonic, 
and the soldier of fortune a hero. 

Pennington, however, kept an open eye on the 
more swarthy of the two Greasers, for, early in 
the march, he had surprised ChoUos in the act 
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of sneaking about where the horses had been 
tethered, and apparently taking more than ordi- 
nary interest in the manner in which they were 
tied. Pennington, thereafter, kept the night 
watches in relays with the Indian, and he thought 
he could detect a slight discomfiture on the part 
of the swarthy miscreant when the institution of 
this night vigil was adopted. Then, too, after 
they had struck the mountains, on an occasion 
when Gordon had made a fire and was mixing the 
flour for the tortillas, Pennington had seen the 
Mexican mechanically whetting his knife, the 
while muttering to himself, and giving both the 
Indian and Pennington himself sinister glances, 
which had more of menace in them than he cared 
to remember. 

He had once or twice spoken of his mistrust 
to Gordon, but Gordon had told him not to bor- 
row trouble, that "the Greaser meant nothin', — 
that was only his way of bein' friendly." But 
Pennington and the Indian, too, took their own 
precautions, for the Indian also had grown to 
distrust the Mexican, and saw to it that Chol- 
los became not too intimate with his mustang- 
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This mutual, secret enmity toward the Greaser 
had heightened, for a time, the trust Penning- 
ton had placed in the Indian, who, in turn, had 
treated him with open friendliness. But lately 
Pennington had fancied that the Indian, too, 
was acting queerly. As far as he had ever 
seen the Mexican and Poquita had never ex- 
changed a word, nor had the Indian so much 
as deigned to notice the other, to Pennington's 
relief, for he had feared that the seeming 
enmity between the two might bring about an 
open quarrel. 

Nevertheless, he could not help but feel that 
Poquita had carried himself strangely for the 
past two days. Mute and undemonstrative as 
his race is wont to be, he had even been more 
mute than usual, guiding their way by day 
without a word and, when night fell and they 
pitched camp, silently performing his duties, 
often sitting alone, or lying prone on his back 
while the others smoked their cigarettes and 
played monte, till his turn came for the night 
watch. His indefatigability was a marvel to 
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Pennington, for he knew he had not slept a 
wink for two nights. 

"Look at that Indian, Gordon !" Pennington 
irresistibly exclaimed; for he had turned his 
eyes in the direction of the pool, and beheld 
the Indian, standing there, immovable as a 
bronzed statue. 

"Do you know, Gordon," remarked Penning- 
ton, with misgiving, "he hasn't budged one 
inch since we pitched camp. What's more, 
he's eaten nothing, drunk nothing, and has not 
slept any for the past two days." 

"I've noticed him, too," said Gordon, wrap- 
ping himself up in his blanket, with so much 
unconcern that Pennington wondered what 
his heart could be made of. 

The Greasers, too tired to keep up their 
monte long, had thrown away their cigarettes, 
and lay sprawled on their blankets without 
even removing their knives from their belts. 

"You may have your own theory, Gordon," 
returned Pennington, "but to my mind there's 
something strange — something wrong," and 
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his eyes wavered from the slumbering Mex- 
icans back to the Indian. 

Poquita was, indeed, still standing by the 
pool, looking up the stream which flowed with 
a mighty rush, tumbling itself over bowlder 
and rock down the mountainside. He had 
neither turned his head one way nor the other, 
his gaze fixed on the cleft in the mountains, 
through which, hours ago, they had seen the 
grandeur of the setting sun. This aperture in 
the mountains was none other than the canon, 
now but two miles distant. The dull gray of 
the approaching night was now fast becoming 
inky black. 

Pennington slept poorly, always with his 
Colt within easy reach, and hardly had he 
dropped off in another one of his fitful naps 
when a great flash of lightning enveloped the 
whole mountain, and a mighty crash of thunder 
resounded from mountain peak to mountain 
peak. The wind blew in great gusts, and the 
rain fell in teeming, solid sheets. The frightened 
horses stamped nervously without the tent, 
which afforded little or no protection for the 
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men. The storm increased in violence, and, 
wet, cross and dispirited — all, save Penning- 
ton and the Indian — the Greasers and Gordon 
shrouded themselves more closely in their 
blankets, and shifted this way and that to avoid 
puddles of water that collected in the little 
rock pockets. 

With the next flash, Pennington could see 
the Indian, still standing, keeping his vigil. 

Upright, Penington sat and watched the 
storm. The unceasing rain kept pitching 
down, turning quiet, trickling stream into rush- 
ing, turbulent torrent. A tree crashed on the 
mountain slope and the lightning that smote it 
winked into the tent like a malignant eye. 

Pennington's soul went out into the mighty 
strife between earth and heavens, for was not 
his struggle through life to be one endless con- 
flict ? How more than hard it was to be he had 
then no premonition. 

The storm lulled shortly after midnight, and 
he was about to take up the watch and entreat 
Poquita to come inside under cover, when one 
fiery, zigzag streak darted down through the 
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blackness, and its flashlight revealed that the 
Indian no longer kept watch. He was no- 
where to be seen. For a moment his heart 
stood still, another flash came, and he strained 
his eyes without catching a glimpse of him. 
Then he turned and stumbled over Gordon. 

"Heavens! What's the matter?" muttered 
Gordon, sleepily. 

"Matter? The Indian has gone I" 



CHAPTER II 

THE CAVERNOUS DEATH CHAMBER 

A CONFLICT of thoughts surged through 
Pennington's brain — ideas of the treach- 
ery of Chollos and Sesena, of the likelihood or 
possibility of their having made off with their 
pack horses. Treachery on the part of Poquita 
had never before occured to him. The situa- 
tion was such that investigation seemed in- 
stantly imperative, so out into the rain he 
went, groping his way through the darkness 
to the bushes where the horses were tied. 
Finding them all safe and none the worse for 
their midnight bath, he cursed the thought that 
he could for one moment have mistrusted the 
Indian. But what, then, could have been his 
motive in so unceremoniously giving them the 
slip? 

With this thought came the question of how 
they would find their way, unguided, through 

12 
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the fastnesses of the mountains, through an 
absolutely unknown and unfamiliar region, to 
the San Bernardino. From his topographical 
knowledge of the California coast, he knew that 
the San Bernardino commanded the outlying 
coast country all the way to the sea. He also 
knew from Poquita that they were now in the 
Eagle Tail, but to attempt to cover the country 
between the Eagle Tail and the San Bernardino 
without a guide was a most perilous, if not an 
altogether hopeless task. 

"We're in a fine predicament now," he said 
to Gordon, when he had returned to the tent. 
"Oh, forget it," returned Gordon. "Don't 
take things so seriously. Lie down and get 
some sleep, and we'll talk it all over in the 
mornin.' I'll keep one eye open for your 
precious stable." 

"You're as cool as steel, Gordon, and per- 
haps you are a pioneer pathfinder, too. Sup- 
pose you suggest how to get out of here, then." 
"In the mornin'," Gordon returned, simply. 
"Why, I haven't even paid the Indian," 
Pennington persisted, "and why he should 
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leave us, stranded in the middle of the trail 
like this is more of a mystery than I can 
fathom." 

"More than I can, too, Pennie." • 

Pennington shook out his blanket and 
resignedly wrapped himself in it, and, selecting 
a spot as free from moisture and dampness as 
possible, stretched himself full length, facing 
the entrance to the tent. 

The storm by this time had ceased entirely, 
and the gusts of wind, traveling in its wake, 
seemed to be dispelling the lurid clouds that 
had overcast the earth in such pitchy dark- 
ness. Here and there, the heavens were 
sparkling with bashful, winking stars, which 
shone more boldly and increased in number 
as the cffuds gradually dissipated. 

At length, the mountain itself, and its sur- 
roundings, were distinguishable in the light of 
the moon, which was then in its third quarter. 
Cool wafts of air stirred the branches of trees, 
and the torrent of the stream near by rushed 
down the mountain slope with a rythmical 
roar. It was probably the soothing, monoton- 
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ous noise of water that finally lulled Pennington 
to sleep. 

Unconscious of fleeting hours, he dreamed 
of a fortune, won and lost, in the winning and 
losing of which murders, stealthy coyotes, 
vicious Greasers and half-breed Indians all had 
a share. 

He was at length aroused by a constant tug- 
ging at his blanket. He sat up, slightly be- 
wildered, for, in spite of his dreams, he had 
slept more soundly than he had cared to. 
Gordon was fast asleep— even the eye that he 
had promised would answer the function of 
night watchman. The Greasfers also were 
sprawled out, dead to the world. Then, as 
his heavy eyes grew more accustom^ to the 
surroundings, he saw the Indian,* Poquita, 
bending over him, with his finger across his 
mouth, in such a manner as to imply caution. 

The Indian silently beckoned Pennington to 
come outside the tent, and Pennington 
mechanically, if not irresistibly, obeyed. 

Poquita walked past the horses, Pennington 
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mutely following, until they were well out of 
earshot of the sleepers. 

It was early morning and the sun was begin- 
ning to rise over the brink of the canon, to- 
ward which they were heading. 

"Good senor," Poquita began, still advanc- 
ing ahead of Pennington, but turning his head 
slightly around, "come with me where I take 
you. You have been good to me. Be good 
now." 

Pennington's impulse was to demand an ex- 
planation of all this mystery, and of his dis- 
appearance during the storm, but there was 
something in the Indian's manner, something 
in his immobile, taciturn countenance that for- 
bade any questioning. Nor did the Indian 
speak again, but mutely led and was mutely 
followed. 

On they went, through the silent places of 
the woods, till at last they reached the brink of 
the Bright Angel Trail, and here Pennington 
came for the first time within sight of the 
mighty fissure of rock which the gold-seeking 
Spaniards in early history had termed "a rent 
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in the earth," but which is more modernly 
called the Grand Canon of Colorado. 

Moist from the storm, the walls of the 
stupendous cut glistened with a peculiar, fiery, 
opalescent color in the bright morning sun. 
But Pennington's rapture was quickly put to 
an end by the relentless Poquita, who, with 
grim determination, continued down the trail. 

Sometimes the path along the ledges was as 
steep as a gun barrel and so slippery with 
slimy ooze that Pennington several times had 
narrow escapes from sprawling his six-foot- 
two hulk headlong. After following the rocky 
trail for some distance the Indian stopped 
abruptly at an opening in the ledge and, stoop- 
ing his head and shoulders, entered, beckon- 
ing to Pennington to follow. 

The atmosphere was dank and cold. It was 
dark as pitch, but as his eyes became more ac- 
customed to the sudden change from the 
brightness outside, he could see the Indian at 
a remote end of the cave. 

The cave was evidently a long one, and near 
the Indian he could see the flickering flame of 
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two candles. As he drew nearer he could dis- 
tinguish a massive flat rock, like a pedestal, in 
the very center of the cavernous room, as 
though it had been chisled by Nature her- 
self for a table, or for the very purpose to 
which it was even now being put. 

The spectacle before Pennington's eyes was 
both startling and mysterious. In one corner 
stood Poquita, arms folded across his breast. 
On the stone table lay the prostrate body of a 
young Indian girl, with the one candle at the 
head, and the other at her moccasined feet, 
flickering a gruesome light about the vaulty 
cave. The air itself seemed infested and per- 
meated with the spirit of the Devil, just as the 
great chasm outside had looked, in its fiery, 
opalescent colors, like a veritable Inferno. 

With one stride Pennington was beside the 
outstretched girl, took one hasty look, and 
stepped back, quickly. 

"Dead !" he gasped. 

Even as he stood surveying the prostrate 
form of the Indian girl, Poquita rushed for- 
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ward and tore open her garment above the 
waist, displaying a terrible cut in her breast. 

"Murdered!" 

"Si, senor — by white man. Listen. I loved 
her. She promise to marry me. I go to Mex- 
ico to make some money. I see you on the 
mine. I make some money and want to go 
back to get Wawanda and take her to Mexico. 
You want a guide to go to California. I ask 
to guide you. You take me. Yesterday I see 
tracks. I wonder. Nobody comes this way 
through canon. I cannot wait. Last night 
when rain comes, I go here to see her — and the 
tracks they come right here. I call, and no 
sound. I come in and I see Wawanda lying 
on the floor. She can hardly talk. I get 
her some water. She sit up and tell me she 
was stabbed by white man, because she would 
not let him love her." 

In his own broken way he continued to re- 
late to Pennington how he and his Indian 
sweetheart had, in times past, always used the 
cave as their nocturnal trysting place. She 
was a servant in the house of a wealthy horse 
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trader on the mesa near the canon. She had 
agreed to keep her tryst until midnight every 
night during the moon's last quarter and await 
his return to her there. The night before he 
had been able to withstand his eagerness no 
longer, and, surefooted as a burro, penetrated 
the darkness of the storm, expectant of meet- 
ing his sweetheart — when, lo, he had found her 
lying on the vaulty floor of the cave, bleeding 
to death from a foul blow. The murderer could 
but just have escaped ere he got there, and had 
he not been so desperate over the plight of the 
girl, and so busy in his efforts to restore her to 
life, he might have swiftly overtaken the cul- 
prit in his flight, and probably have thrown 
him to his hell down the very abyss of the 
caiion. 

As it was, he had gone scot free, and Poquita 
was left alone with the gradually sinking girl 
in his arms. But at sight of him, her spirits 
had risen, and her big black eyes had become 
more and more luminous, as she told her Indian 
lover that she could die content, now that she 
had seen him before her soul issued forth. 
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Then she told him of how a stranger had fol- 
lowed her all day, had made love to her, had 
walked with her across the mesa and down the 
Bright Angel, and, in a fury of disappointed 
intention, had turned upon her unexpectedly 
and driven his poniard into her heart, which 
was even at that very moment yearning for the 
absent one in Mexico. 

As the lamp of her life was flickering fainter 
and fainter, she had told Poquita in a half 
yearning, half gasping voice of how the white 
man had cruelly stolen the only present 
Poquita had given her — a golden cross, tied 
around her neck by a thong of raw-hide. 
Poquita had found the gold himself and had 
crudely fashioned it into the emblem of the 
Franciscan padres and given it to her as a 
token of his Indian devotion. With her last 
breath, Wawanda had told him how, after he 
had struck her, the white man jestingly crossed 
himself, and said, "Aha, my pretty squaw, you 
will be independent, will you? Well, I'll just 
keep this little trinket and wear it myself, and 
perhaps give it to a more obliging woman." 
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"But look, senor !" Poquita continued. "See 
what she give me. When white man grasp the 
cross and cut the raw-hide with his bloody 
knife, she fight to keep it from him, and pull 
out his scalp," and he felt inside his blouse and 
laid in Pennington's hand a lock of hair, not 
exactly black, but coarse and of a brownish 
color, a little matted where it had been torn 
out by the roots by the courageous Indian girl 
in her struggle. 

As Pennington examined the hair, his poor 
broken-hearted guide flung himself prostrate 
over the body of his dead sweetheart. 

Unnerved by the hideous and coldblooded 
tale Pennington almost shrunk from touching 
the hair that had but lately adorned the hand- 
some head of a now felonious murderer. He 
carefully laid it on the stone slab, as though it 
were some deadly thing or a burning brand 
and, apprehensive, even, of hearing his own 
voice, preserved the silence, and mutely 
watched the Indian. 

Poquita had risen mightily in his esteem. 
Like the majority of superstitious people, he 
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had labored under the supposition that the 
feeling of affection was wanting in the Indian 
character, but that idea was swiftly dispelled 
by the sight of this Indian before him, now 
standing upright at the foot of the slab, his 
hitherto immobile face twitching nervously 
with the sorrow of bereavement. 

Silently they gazed at the dead girl, each 
engaged with his own thoughts. To Penning- 
ton, it was pitiful, indeed, that such a young 
girl, so singularly attractive in her picturesque 
Indian costume, should have been so viciously 
removed from life. As his gaze rested upon 
her, he realized what her death must mean to 
the man beside him and he had but small blame 
for him, when at last he broke the silence, and, 
with his eyes riveted on the closed ones of his 
dead sweetheart, hissed through his teeth, like 
a solemn oath over her dead body, "// / find 
him, I kill him!" 



CHAPTER III 

THE PRIDE OF THE LOTUS LAND 

VICTOR PENNINGTON was of slender 
build, though broad across the chest and 
shoulders, and exceedingly muscular. His 
prowess and dexterity along athletic lines had 
made his class a famous one in the annals of 
his Alma Mater. His father before him had 
been a powerful man, and had acquired a life- 
lasting wealth as a fur merchant in the rugged 
Canadian north. In fact, he was more content 
in the bleak, northern blizzard, tracking the 
big game to their lair than resting on his 
laurels, and enjoying his wealth in the luxur- 
ious New England homestead of his ante- 
cedents. 

Pennington inherited the attributes of his 
paternal adventurer, and, although accustomed 
all his life to the club and other forms of social 
activity, his dreams were ever of a nomadic 
nature. He was ambitious to explore parts un- 
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known, and even outrival in this particular his 
worthy "governor." 

He could remember how, one day at "The 
Andirons," an old Doctor of Archaeology, a 
puffy, wheezing, gouty, little man, seated be- 
fore the Delft fireplace, had gathered about 
him a group of curiously interested clubmen, 
and how he had listened with avidity to the old 
Doctor's reminiscences of his early life on the 
Pacific coast. He could remember that, when 
one of his younger auditors would reluctantly 
excuse himself, pleading an engagement, the 
old Doctor would chuckle, good-humoredly, 
"Aha, you young stripling. Off to spark your 
latest fancy, eh ? Come with me to California, 
and get yourself a sefiorita, and I fancy you'll 
have no heart or head left for another creature 
under the canopy of heaven." And the Doctor 
would shake his fat sides with glee, and sur- 
vey the group for approval. The exit of the 
young lover would be followed always by a 
burst of immoderate laughter. 

The Doctor had one day said to Pennington, 
"Get yourself a sefiorita," and from that day, 
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not so much in quest of romance as of the 
much talked of freedom of the West, he had 
determined to follow the footsteps of his "gov- 
ernor," and seek his future like a true soldier of 
fortune. 

This was his secret dream. He could never 
rest content with being a mere satellite in his 
father's home, living in luxurious comfort and 
idle dependence. He longed to dare danger, to 
brave hardship, to face hunger and thirst even. 
This taste for excitement and craving for the 
new and strange grew upon him until the con- 
ventionalities of his life seemed tame and sense- 
less, and he looked eagerly for the moment 
when he could find surcease from the irksome 
monotonousness of his existence. 

Inheriting a happy faculty of adapting per- 
sonal and intellectual resources to circum- 
stances, he was a man who, in whatever situa- 
tion he happened to be placed, formed a quick, 
clear, and well-defined judgment of the con- 
duct or expedient which any emergency re- 
quired, and acted with celerity upon his 
decision. 
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And so it was he had, without notice, bade 
goodbye to sister, mother, father, aunts, uncles, 
clubs and ladies, and started on a wild impulse 
to make his fortune West — and, perhaps, get 
himself a seiiorita, which latter thought, how- 
ever, had never taken definite shape in his 
mind. 

The transition, therefore, of a habitant of 
refined society to the association with an 
indolent, incontinent and dirty aggregation of 
Greaser, Spaniard, Aztec and half-breeds of 
spurious lineage, was not without its impres- 
sion upon Pennington. He had entered 
Mexico light-hearted, ambitious, buoyant. His 
new environment had had no effect upon the 
finer qualities of his nature. On the other 
hand, it made him all the sturdier, and all the 
more determined to achieve. 

His savings were well nigh exhausted at the 
time he made the chance acquaintance of Walt 
Gordon in the hills of Chihuahua, and together 
they picked the ore out of fissures or washed 
the metal-laden sand, until the assayers, who 
handed them over the ore's weight in currency. 
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took their weekly visit as a matter of course. 

When the pickings happened to be few and 
far between, they would hire out for a time in 
the smelter of an English enterprise operating 
in that region. In this apprenticeship they 
would bunk in with the rest of the miners in 
huts near the mine chute ; or, if the atmosphere 
became too oppressive, lay out in open air with 
the Greasers and Indian water-carriers. He 
soon thought nothing of sleeping in the rain, 
the filthy Greasers immersed neck deep in more 
filthy blankets, taking their sleep on either side 
of him, with the rain doing that which they 
never had the energy to do for themselves — 
washing their faces. 

It chanced one day as Gordon and Penning- 
ton had ridden to the assayer's, they met two 
travelers who asked them the way to a lodg- 
ing place. Gordon directed them across the 
street. A slouching looking Mexican was 
leaning with legs crossed on the steps of the 
portico of the lodging house, smoking a cigar- 
ette. When Pennington and Gordon emerged 
from the assayer's office, a moment's hesita- 
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tion might have cost the two travelers the loss 
of their horses, for the Greaser was already 
mounted. 

But Pennington was too quick, and, spurring 
his horse, before the Greaser could grasp the 
reins of his mount, drew alongside, and the 
astonished Mexican turned to face the muzzle 
of Pennington's gun. The Greaser's hand went 
involuntarily to his belt, but Pennington 
menacingly thrust his pistol under the fellow's 
nose. Gordon had flanked the other side with 
his carbine. Hesitating at first, the Greaser 
mutely obeyed Gordon, who motioned him to 
the ground, and dropped off the saddle. He 
stood, slouching against the portico for a 
moment only; then, with a savage look at 
Pennington and a guttural oath, he slunk out 
of sight behind the bar. 

The two travelers, in the meantime, had 
come out on the portico to smoke, and had un- 
wittingly been witnesses of the incident. 
Pennington heard one say to the other, 
"Wouldn't they make capital men on my 
ranch," and, as Pennington was putting his 
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gun back in his belt, the man approached and 
introduced himself. 

Over the counter of the bar it was agreed 
that Gordon should become a sort of overseer 
of Wilbur Hernan's ranch in Santa Barbara, 
and that he should take up his duties within 
one month. 

Pennington, also, during the succeeding fort- 
night, made plans for a new enterprise and 
made a little deal of his own, whereby he pur- 
chased a tract of the Hernan ranch with part 
of his hoardings earned with pick and shovel. 
It was further agreed that both Gordon and 
Pennington should travel together to their new 
haven, for they had become closely attached 
to one another. 

And so it was they. had picked up a good 
guide in Poquita, and two rancheros, Chollos 
and Sesena, of Gordon's selection, at the re- 
quest of the ranch owner, and had crossed the 
desert, until now they were threading their 
way through the Arizona border mountains, 
near the canon. 

Breakfast was being prepared when Pen- 
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nington had returned to the camp after his 
early morning visit to the Moqui girl's cavern- 
ous death-chamber. The Greasers were al- 
ready breaking camp, and were packing the 
canvas, stakes and pole on the burros, and 
making ready to continue on the trail toward 
the San Bernardino. 

Gordon, as nonchalant as ever, appeared not 
to have missed either Pennington or the Indian. 
The average man might have observed the 
troubled look on Pennington's countenance, 
but not so one of the calibre of Gordon. To 
Pennington, Gordon's silence was most wel- 
come, for he could ill have borne any inquiry 
into his absence. The uncanny experience he 
had just gone through did not tend to produce 
an appetite for food and he ate but little. 

He dwelt upon the morning's occurrence 
with almost undue solemnity. He felt some- 
how flattered that the Indian should have 
singled him out as one who could sympathize 
deeply in his bereavement, and who would 
understand his ideal of love and his determina- 
tion to have justice and vengeance for the 
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wrong — a determination as rigid and as un- 
changeable as the law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

For this fact, more than any other, he had 
decided to keep Poquita's confidence a secret, 
and never breathed to Gordon the true reason 
for his early morning "walk to see the sunrise." 
Poquita had promised to conduct them over 
the Eagle Tail, through the border mountains, 
and within sight of the San Bernardino, and 
then he would go back to the mesa to grieve 
at the burial of his sweetheart. 

They followed the trail through the moun- 
tains and descended to the plains on the west- 
ern side of the great divide with little or no 
incident above the commonplace. 

At last, after a week's march through the 
golden sands of the plains, with nothing to re- 
lieve the vast stretch of waste save here and 
there a butte, a huge cactus, or a stray coyote, 
their way gradually inclined again, and the 
San Bernardino loomed up before them. 

Pennington's thoughts were of the lands be- 
yond, part of which now belonged to him. 
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They called it the Golden West. Would it be 
fruitful for him, and would his dreams come 
true? Would his life be crowned with reward, 
and would he attain the top of the pedestal on 
which he had seen himself in his dreams so 
proudly standing? He sought to bring before 
his mind recollections of the New England 
home, and all he had left behind, and to these 
was closely allied his constant thought of what 
the future would bring forth. At least he had 
the nucleus for his fortune, and he would not 
return East until he could take it with him. 

Finally the burro caravan had climbed un- 
concernedly up the paths of the pass which 
were nothing less than steep stone staircases, 
and, at length, reached the summit of the San 
Bernardino. As Pennington looked across the 
plains below him, and beyond to the Pacific, 
he breathed the atmosphere of achievement. 
His ethereal dreams were of the best packers 
in the country demanding cattle which bore his 
brand and his horses, too— they would be such 
excellent thoroughbreds that even in the East 
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a horse auctioneer would know the merits of an 
animal from the Victor Pennington ranch. 

This momentary introspection, however, was 
interrupted by Poquita, who, having faithfully 
fulfilled his promise, now bade him farewell, 
after directing their way to Santa Barbara 
through the plains which lay stretched out like 
a map before them. It was a sad leave-taking, 
for Pennington had felt a warm sympathy for 
the heart-stricken Indian. He had often won- 
dered since the incident in the cave, whether 
he, under similar circumstances, would have 
borne himself so stoutly, so bravely, and withal 
so resignedly. And yet, he remembered the 
Indian's threat over Wawanda's dead body — 
the death sentence of an avenger — and in this, 
at least, Pennington knew he could vie with 
him, were it possible that he should ever be 
called upon to face a similar situation. 

All four watched the faithful guide retrace 
his way toward Arizona, until he disappeared 
from view behind a butte in the plains. Then, 
turning their heads westward they proceeded 
along their tortuous path down the hills. 
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The distance to their haven seemed com- 
paratively short now, and Pennington and 
Gordon were heartily relieved at the thought 
of their journey's approaching end, for they 
had begun to tire of the damp nights, wild fowl 
for food, lounging on blankets in sweltering 
sand, playing monte and catching fleas — the 
last-mentioned occupation not being much to 
the fancy of fastidious Pennington. 

In fact, they made excellent progress along 
the level plains and covered thirty miles the 
first day after leaving the San Bernardino. The 
third day found them nearing Santa Barbara, 
the pride of the Lotus-land of California. 

An old mission, with crumbling tower and 
belfry, standing proudly on a knoll, and here 
and there the padres, with clean shaven faces 
and closely cropped hair, sandled and girded, 
walking to and fro listlessly up and down the 
gardens within the mission walls, were wel- 
come sights to Pennington and Gordon after 
their desolate trail through barren sands and 
rocky mountain passes. 

The rainy season had nearly ended, and it 
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was the latter part of April when the travelers 
crossed the haciendas at the foot of De San 
Rafael and first beheld the flourishing, fertile 
lands of Santa Barbara, in her picturesque set- 
ting near the sea. 

The early Spring was bursting forth in lotus- 
bud and orange blossom, and the air was filled 
with a pungent and almost heavy scent. Noth- 
ing could exceed the loveliness of the rich, 
verdant landscape around. Cattle and horses 
were grazing in the expansive low-lands under 
the shade of the Rafael hills. Rancheros and 
vaqueros rode blithely by, with heavy, jing- 
ling spurs, and smiling faces, and the women, 
too, flashed their bright eyes, and accepted 
pleasant compliments without their customary 
aversion. Everybody and everything seemed 
to be imbued with a heart effulgent with 
radiant gladness and candor. 

Even Pennington and Gordon experienced an 
invigoration of spirit, replete with satisfaction 
and bright hopes, as they swung up to the 
verandah of Wilbur Heman's ranch-house. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN WHICH *SENOR H^RNAN SPEAKS HIS MIND 

MANY years previous to the opening of 
this narrative, Wilbur Hernan had en- 
gaged in speculation in "Frisco," and had lost 

heavily in a panic in the market; in fact, he 
had managed to scrape up just enough to take 
to the plains in the outskirts of Santa Barbara, 
and there endeavored to start all over again. 

Shortly after staking out his newly bought 
property he married rather hastily the 
daughter of a wealthy Spanish ranch owner 
in Monterey, Mexico, investing her dowry in 
sheep and other cattle, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a fair "good-will" as a herder. 

Either through poor management, or what 
not, his progress had been very slow. The 
orange groves for several years had had failing 
crops after successive "dry" winters, and con- 
sequently his shipments had been very few, 
while from those that had been shipped, heavy 
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losses were sustained in transit to the East. 
The herds had materially diminished, with no 
revenue to show for it. A roving band of In- 
dians had swooped down the San Rafael hills 
during the previous autumn and had carried off 
a hundred odd, leaving clean tracks behind 
them. 

The ranch had become an enormous ex- 
pense ; the cattlemen had begun to complain of 
inadequate pay ; and the whole business was in 
a state of troublous demoralization. Its owner 
bore the brunt of his wife's disheartening 
taunts about his unfortunate confiscation of her 
dowry, until he had at last, in one great effort 
to rise above the calamity, made a business trip 
to Vera Cruz. While there he met with unex- 
pected success, and obtained a signed contract 
from an American merchantman for several 
cargoes of fruit and cattle. 

It was during his return that he had had the 
chance encounter with Pennington and Gor- 
don, and he was only too ready to accept 
Pennington's avidious offer for a purchase of 
some of the excess property of the ranch. In 
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Gordon he recognized a man experienced in 
the ways of ranchmen, and descried in him a 
man of some initiative. Inexperienced as he 
was, he was only too willing to shift the re- 
sponsibility of management to a more practical 
man. 

The ranch-house of Wilbur Hernan was not 
of the ordinary. It could not be classed as a 
typical house of the plains, for it had two 
stories, was built on a later Spanish style of 
architecture, with balconies and courtyard, 
surrounded by gardens of palms, lotus and 
alfileria, a veritable bower of freshness, flowers, 
and singing birds, planted within a luxurious 
plain, stretching far back to the Rafael hills. 

Wilbur Hernan had just returned with some 
of the rancheros from driving a flock of sheep 
to the port of Santa Barbara for shipment, and 
sat in a rose-embowered corner of the big 
piazza, with his feet on the balustrade, smok- 
ing a cigar. His wife lay indolently in a ham- 
mock near him, apparently interested in a book. 
She was of a Spanish type of society, which in 
Monterey had been renowned for its profuse 
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hospitality. Having been surfeited with 
abundance, the bitter practical and frugal life, 
which her husband's sad failures had forced 
upon them, was a source of grievous annoy- 
ance and embarrassment to her. 

"Well, Hernandez, of what, pray, are you 
thinking?" She always called him by his sur- 
name, with the "dez" as an appendage; she 
had told her husband it made it sound more 
Castilian. 

"Nothing, my dear. I have every prospect of 
a prosperous year. My shipments will mate- 
rialize in an unprecedented revenue, and withal 
I have nothing of serious moment to think 
about." 

"It's about time," Seiiora Hernan returned, 
in a tone bordering on mockery. "You lost 
your business in a slump twenty-five years ago. 
Then you married me, and in the twenty-five 
years since you have succeeded beautifully — 
succeeded in letting not only your paltry sav- 
ings, but my money, mine, mine, slip through 
your fingers," and she shrugged her shoulders, 
in withering contempt. 
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"How long, Dolores, must I listen to your 
injustice," Hernan ventured to remonstrate. 
"You are so unreasonable." 

"Injustice? Unreasonable? You know the 
old adage — the man that can't take care of his 
own money, can't take care of another's, and 
youVe proved that." 

"But, listen," Hernan persisted. "It has not 
wholly been my fault. It has been sheer 
damned luck that I fell down on my fruit con- 
tracts when we first started the ranch. But 
am I the Almighty, that I can govern the 
elements and cause the very rains to fall at my 
bidding? Was I to blame that for five succes- 
sive years we should have had dry winters, and 
the fruit crop should have suffered therefrom? 
Is that old well out there an oracle in which, 
when I take a drink, I can hear the auguries 
of Fate, warning me against a pack of thiev- 
ing redskins? I think I was predestined to 
failures and troubles, not only in a financial 
and business way, but also in my own very 
domestic environment," and he gave his un- 
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conscionable spouse a meaning side look, 
which scored its effect upon her. 

"Well, at least you will confess to some mis- 
management," she said, with, perhaps, a trifle 
less peremptory attitude. 

"Grant you that, my dear," Heman 
acquiesced. "But now those two Yankees are 
here, I will anticipate brighter things. The 
Mexicans they brought with them are expert 
cattlemen. The Yankee, Gordon, is a shrewd, 
judicious somebody, and I reckon there won't 
be any more of this fool wrangling among the 
ranchmen about their plagued pay, or he'll fix 
'em. As for the other, Pennington, if we work 
in conjunction with each other, with a joint 
interest in our two ranches, as I hope we will, 
I feel more than confident we'll make this 
thing go yet. For that fellow, Pennington, let 
me tell you, has the spirit of success-in-spite-of- 
perdition in him. And as for thieves or rangers 
picking off our flocks by night, he'd string 'em 
up like a brace of wild ducks. Nerve — why, 
he'd outclass any ranger or ranchman who ever 
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grasped the butt of a gun. Hello, where have 
you been?" 

He addressed a young girl, who skipped 
gayly up the steps of the piazza and laid a huge 
bouquet of poppies in his lap. She was a dark 
brunette, very clear skinned, exceedingly well 
shaped, and dressed in partly Spanish costume, 
black boots, short black velvet skirt, and in lieu 
of a mantilla she had tied about her waist an 
orange-colored sash, with the ends thrown over 
one shoulder. 

"Out on the plains gathering those," and she 
sat down at his feet on the steps of the piazza. 
"Some day I'm going to get on my horse and 
climb 'way up the San Rafael and get some 
helianthus and tiger-lilies. But who was this 
man you were talking about that was such a 
crack shot?" 

"Oh, him?" and he looked down into her 
questioning eyes. "Why, a man by the name 
of Pennington ; one of the Yankees that arrived 
here last week ; the one that bought the other 
end of the ranch, you know." 

"Oh !" 
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"You should have been there when I first 
saw him," Hernan continued. "It was in the 
hills of Chihuahua somewhere. A fellow 
traveler and myself wanted to make a stop for 
the night, and we asked these self-same two 
Yankees where to go. They told us, and we 
tied our horses to the hitching post in front of 
a dilapidated little hotel and went inside to buy 
some cigars, for my supply had been exhausted 
for two whole days, and my lungs were sort 
of hankering after the aroma of a good smoke. 
And when we came out on the porch to take a 
stroll about this one-horse place, what should 
we see but the Yankees on either side of our 
horses. Between them, astride my horse sat 
a vicious looking Greaser, looking down the 
barrel of a long pistol Pennington thrust under 
his nose. The dirty brute probably thought 
we were easy marks and that he could slip off 
with some free horseflesh. But Pennington 
had seen him and put the drop on him quicker 
than a flash, and the dog beat a hasty retreat. 
Never did tell you about that, did I? Well, 
that's how I met those two fellows." 
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The girl seemed unmoved by the tale, and 
appeared more interested in watching the little 
humming-birds, flitting about the rose vines. 

"Tell you what, little one, I'm going to be 
busy all day, but I'll take you over and see him 
tomorrow evening. I've got to see him about 
some matters of business, anyway. He's 
mighty handsome, and I'll wager he's got a 
head full of brains with his good looks, and a 
combination like that isn't to be sneezed at," 
and Hernan laughed and gave the g^rl a quiz- 
zical glance through an exhalation of // Poderoso 
smoke. "It will be moonlight, and you'll enjoy 
a good ride. Suppose we ride over tomorrow 
night, eh?" 

"Impossible," the girl said, under her breath. 

"Why?" 

"Don Miguel is coming tomorrow," she said, 
simply, and, throwing her sash over her other 
shoulder, walked across the piazza and into 
the house. 

"Oh, to the devil with Don Miguel," Hernan 
thought to himself, and he sat a long time puff- 
ing his inseparable cigar. 
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The Seiiora watched him with a somewhat 
puzzled expression. 

"Well, Hernandez?" 

He did not answer for a moment, so en- 
grossed was he in his own thoughts, and kept 
puffing at the cigar the while. 

"Dolores, IVe been wondering. Do you 
notice any change in the little one?" and he 
looked straight ahead across the plains to the 
hills. 

"Why, Hernandez, how foolish. Of course 
not," and this apparently was sufficient to 
dispel her husband's evident worry, for a 
moment after he took his field glasses off the 
window-sill and focused them toward the hills. 

"I thought so," he said, as he perfected the 
lenses to his eyes. "There's that Yankee, Pen- 
nington, and his men up there, staking off his 
own like he'd been used all his life to just that 
sort of thing, and from what I understand this 
is an entirely new enterprise for him. Dolores, 
there's something about that fellow I admire. I 
don't know what it is; whether it is his hanged 
Yankee determination, or cool straightforward- 
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ness, I can't tell. But I do believe the fellow is 
thoroughly open and above-board in whatever 
he attempts to undertake. I reckon a couple 
of more weeks and he'll have his thousand 
acres all staked off and doing a rip-snorting 
business." 

"Then, if he does, I'd try to emulate him, if 
I were you," his wife was quick to put in. 

Ignoring the evident slur, he laid the glasses 
back on the window-sill and, despite repeated 
efforts, his train of thought reverted to the 
little girl. There had never been a day in her 
young life that he had not watched over her with 
the tenderest of fatherly care, and it seemed to 
him that for the past two months, even before 
his journey to Vera Cruz, some change, some 
intangible something had come over her. He 
had refrained from speaking to the Sefiora 
about it, for he concluded she probably would 
know quickest if the g^rl was troubled about 
anything. 

However, after several futile attempts to 
center his interest on other things, he lit a 
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fresh cigar, tilted his chair back, and ventured 
the subject again. 

"Tell me, Dolores, does the little one really 
love Don Miguel?" 

"She adores him," the Senora responded, 
languidly. "And well she might. And well 
might you feel elated over the fact, Hernandez, 
especially at such a time. Don Miguel is the 
son of my boon friend, and her husband, Seiior 
Remer, is a very rich man. He knows our 
financial straits, and refuses to allow Don 
Miguel to accept a dowry from us. What is 
more, he will himself lavish presents upon us 
and the little one, and when, pray, could they 
be more acceptable than just now?" 

Hernan's fury was up in an instant. 

"You surprise me, Dolores. You talk as if 
the little one was a burro or steer and could be 
bought for a barter. I will have something to 
say about that, my dear. If you, in your pre- 
concerted mercenary ideas, have influenced the 
child into this marriage against her own 
precious inclinations, your boon friend, her 
husband's price, and the dandy Don Miguel, 
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their son, can all go hang. The little one's hap- 
piness is more to me than all the steers in the 
cattle belt put together, with a ready market 
for every head. Besides, what care I now 
for sumptuous financial aid, when I have the 
Yankee over there, who, together with his 
friend, is going to reorganize the whole ranch 
and put it on a solid footing." 

Hernan paced up and down the piazza, with 
never so much as a glance at his shallow, un- 
sympathetic wife. 

"Oh, you make me weary with your con- 
tinual prating about this Pennington," she 
flared. "J^st because he's an American, like 
yourself, you look upon him as a kindred 
Adonis." 

When those of different nationalities clash, 
there is always vehemence of strife with noth- 
ing materially gained on either side, for as 
much as the Setiora sponsored the young 
Spanish suitor, the more Hernan praised the 
merits of his new American neighbor. 

"Oh, the comparison is odious," he went on 
hotly. "There's as little similarity between 
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your Don Miguel and the Yankee as there is 
between chalk and cheese. For the matter of 
that, Dolores, I'll wager that Yankee over 
there would make as good a husband as he 
promises to be a good cattleman. And as for 
your beloved Don Miguel, I've never heard 
anything of good report of him. From all I 
can glean from the people of Monterey, he's a 
gallant black sheep, stole money from his own 
father, and rumor has it he's broken the heart 
of every pretty senorita in Monterey. Here's 
the little one, and he'll probably break " 

"Stop, Hernandez," broke in the Senora. 
"You insult my friends, besides the little one's 
choice. She loves him passionately. As for 
Don Miguel, he is of noble birth, is noble him- 
self, and your accusations against him are un- 
founded and erroneously and slanderously 
put." 

"Perhaps," rejoined Hernan. "But rumors 
such as I have mentioned are not so very 
prejudiced to my way of thinking when they 
become the ribald gossip of common rancheros, 
and I've heard a few significant things from 
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Jose, one of my cattlemen, who happened at 
one time to have been in the employ of Seiior 
Remer when they had their ranch in Santa 
Teresa." 

"Maldito! So— you would place more 
credence in the word of a common old Greaser 
than you would in your wife, would you? 
Very well. Suit your stubborn self about that. 
You say I have brought my influence to bear 
with our daughter, but wait. Don Miguel 
will be here on his expected visit tomorrow, 
and you shall have ample chance to watch 
them together and see for yourself whether the 
girl's heart is in it or not. You will also have 
favorable opportunity to make your accusa- 
tions about Don Miguel direct to his face, if 
you wish." 

The Seiiora gathered her mantilla about her 
shoulders and flounced into the house. 

Hernan looked after his retreating wife, and 
then turned on his heel, mounted his horse, and 
rode off to inspect the progress Gordon and 
the rancheros were making in the construction 
of a new sheep corral. 



CHAPTER V 

THE COLUMBINE ROCK 

NOT nearly so prepossessing looking as 
the Hernan ranch-house, but set up in a 
clump of trees on a rising knoll of the plain 
near the foot of San Rafael, nestled a little 
cabin with adobe walls and roof of tile. 

This had formerly been used as an out- 
house by a couple of ranchmen in the employ 
of the Hernan establishment. Being included 
in his purchase and on his property, Penning- 
ton, after his arrival at the ranch, selected it 
for his temporary abode. 

He spent the first few days in altering it to 
serve his purposes. There were only two 
rooms and he was obliged, like other plains- 
men, to use one of them for a sleeping room 
and the other as a combined kitchen, eating 
room and hostelry. 

His kitchen consisted of an antiquated 
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hearth-place in the side of the wall, with an 
iron rod through the space about three feet 
high on which to hang pots for cooking. The 
hostelry consisted of a few pegs in the wall on 
which were hung bridles, lariats, branding 
irons and spurs. But he soon got his men 
together, made plans, and was well engaged in 
the execution of divers remodelings and exten- 
sions. 

The thousand acres which he had purchased 
from Wilbur Hernan were an excellent grazing 
tract of plain, perhaps not as luxuriant and 
fertile as the haciendas retained by Hernan for 
his own. However, as Pennington intended 
engaging in stock breeding and horse raising, 
he cared little or nothing about the absence of 
any fruit groves, which somehow in California 
contributed to complete a ranch. But for cat- 
tle and horses the lowland could not be ex- 
celled for grazing, and the position of his little 
adobe cabin was such that he could sit outside 
the door and command his whole tract from 
end to end with one sweep of the eye. 

Cattle and horse raising in California was 
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not conducted on the extensive basis that pre- 
dominated the "arid belt" of the States on the 
east of the great divide, where successful 
ranchmen allowed their herds to rove wild and 
propagate over vast areas of free territory 
belonging to the government. In the Old days 
of the Spanish land grants the business of 
cattle-breeders had extended over hundreds of 
square miles, and hundreds of calves and colts 
would be branded every round-up, and the full- 
grown cattle and three-year-old horses corraled 
preparatory for the trail to the nearest rail- 
way or port for shipment. 

The land grants in Southern California under 
the Spanish government had long since been 
sold off piece-meal to individual land owners 
and, consequently, the establishment of a stock- 
raising ranch in a specific acreage might be 
regarded as having its drawbacks. Then, too, 
the gradual and ever-increasing settling of the 
country, the extension of railways and the 
cultivation of orange haciendas rendered the 
"ranch" an institution that had flourished in 
its zenith at an earlier period than Penning- 
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ton's lifetime. Dauntless, nevertheless, he de- 
termined to revive the old spirit of the ranch, 
and conduct a business commensurate with the 
fullest extent of his limited territory. 

Wilbur Heman had fancied that this revival 
had been effectuated at the end of Penning- 
ton's and Gordon^'s first week. Stock had been 
taken and every head branded. The horses 
and cattle of the brand "P" were turned loose 
to shift for themselves in true ranch fashion 
with the herds of the Hernan brand. The 
following fall they would have the round-up 
and brand the calves and colts, and fill their 
contracts for shipment, thus working the two 
ranches on a co-operative basis, which might 
make it severally profitable in the long run. 

California herdsmen in their flannel shirts, 
buckskin, and slouched hats, with big revolvers 
stuck in their belts, and Mexican Greasers, also 
good cattlemen, with their bronzed, dusky 
faces showing under the rim of a big som- 
brero, and all with a bright colored bandana 
loosely knotted about their necks, rode swiftly 
from one part of the ranch to another, their 
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spurs jingling with every plunge of their 
spirited horses. Branding chutes, corrals and 
outbuildings for the newly employed rancheros 
were being thrown up constantly. To protect 
the sheep herds from noisome coyotes, which 
might maraud the outskirts of the wild hills, 
and to prevent their ingress, Pennington had 
ordered built a stretch of rude, high fencing at 
that end of the ranch, a feature uncommon to 
the ordinary ranch. 

He had still to build a donga, or shed, for the 
horses, and alongside of it a corral, both of his 
own invention. This donga was an original 
idea of Pennington's and he expected it would 
be a startling eye-opener to the native plains- 
men, for it was to be an elongated affair, with 
low roof, and its introduction to the rough 
plains of the West, direct from the cultured 
"down East" farm, would probably be recog- 
nized as an innovation of Pennington's own. 

He had much satisfaction in the start that he 
had made and he proposed to eclipse any ranch 
within a radius of a hundred miles. He 
argued that proper and adequate equipment 
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would in the long run make for business 
economy. 

He even meditated on growing wheat and 
exporting grain as a side issue. 

He was sauntering about under the trees 
beside his cabin on the afternoon of the day 
following the little domestic variance between 
Wilbur Hernan and the Seiiora, and as he con- 
templated the prospects of success he felt that 
his dreams had not been so ethereal after all. 

A few of the rancheros had gathered about 
the front of the cabin, after a morning's labor 
on the donga. They had just had their mid- 
day meal. Pennington reveled in the com- 
panionship of these ruffians of the plains, their 
uncouth ways, and devil-may-care manners; 
some hard-looking Greasers and some more 
tranquil Californians. Lolling lazily under the 
trees they rolled cigarettes, chattering about 
the new corral with abundance of melodious 
Spanish accent, while their horses, still saddled, 
were grazing listlessly among the chaparral. 
From under one tree issued forth the tinkling 
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twang of a guitar, as another of the Greasers 
hummed a coarse melody of the plains. 

Pennington took up his glasses and surveyed 
the lower end of the ranch. Yes, there were 
the out-posts of the rancheros at the further 
extremity to hem the cattle in and prevent as 
much as possible their wandering off into ad- 
jacent ranches, and mixing with other herds. 
Then, as he turned his eyes directly in front, 
he could see the Hernan haciendas, decked 
from end to end with orange trees, covered 
with snow-white blossoms. As he turned the 
glasses on the plains beyond, he could see a 
horse galloping furiously straight toward the 
Hernan ranch-house. As he drew nearer, Pen- 
nington could make out its rider a little more 
distinctly, but from his well-dressed appear- 
ance he looked to be of a more distingue 
mien than an ordinary plainsman or ranchero. 
Then he focused his glasses over the roof of 
his cabin to the woodland beyond, spreading 
over the hills which flanked the most easterly 
boundary of his property. 

The rancheros one by one mounted their 
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horses and went about their respective duties. 
Pennington mounted his horse and, heedless of 
where he was guiding her, rode straight to- 
ward the hills. He had never explored the 
San Rafael, but in his fertile brain there had 
been always an unformed plan for getting 
wealth out of the timber on those hills. 

On he rode through the thickets and brush, 
until he became swallowed up by the wilder- 
ness, and a view backward of the lowland was 
impossible. He stopped here and there to note 
the species of timber, and laughed outright 
at the thought of a novice ranch owner enter- 
taining such Quixotic conceit as to claim him- 
self the multiple personality of herder, horse 
breeder, wheat grower and lumberman. 

He took certain enjoyment in his hearty 
laugh, and so did someone else, for Pen- 
nington heard just the faintest mirthful giggle 
in the scrub behind him. He wheeled his 
horse sharply around, with his pistol in hand. 
He advanced his horse into the scrub a few 
paces. Seated calmly on a rock in the midst 
of the brush was a girl, festooning her dark 
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hair with poppies and helianthus. As she 
looked up and saw the gun, she raised her 
hands in mock surrender and this time laughed 
outright. 

Pennington's surprise was almost im- 
mediately changed to wondering admiration, 
as the girl carelessly resumed the arrangement 
of the flowers in her hair, the while fearlessly 
regarding Pennington with eyes so dark and 
lustrous that he mentally likened them to the 
soul of night, and as for the great mass of wiry, 
jet hair which the red poppies only accentuated, 
he wondered if the bituminous region of the 
AUeghenies could be more black. 

Then, not to appear as though he had been 
taken off his guard, Pennington jokingly 
pointed the gun at her. 

"Hands up! Who are you? Are you a 
rustler ?" 

"No, I'm not a rustler — but maybe you are," 
answered the girl, with a little accent. 

Pennington enjoyed her absolute abandon. 

"Well, who are you, then? Horse rustlers 
have been at work not many miles on the 
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other side of the range, and it wouldn't be 
improbable if you were one of their scouts, 
spying on my land, before attempting their 
job over here." 

Pennington tried to appear stern and reso- 
lute, but he felt an irresistible inclination to 
smile. 

"Your land?" 

"Why, yes; all this here and some of the 
plain down there," and Pennington, with a 
proud sweep of his hand, indicated the hill 
slope about them, and the lowland below. 

"Oh; so you're — well, I know who you are," 
the girl said, and a half amused smile flitted 
across her face. 

"That proves you're a better scout than I 
thought you were," returned Pennington, 
banteringly, as he toyed with his lariat. "You 
not only find out the lay of my land for your 
gang, but you have been so clever that you 
can carry back a full and complete history of 
their victim, I suppose." 

"I think my gang can probably tell me more 
about you than I can tell them, for it was 
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through them that I learned what little I do 
know about you," she retorted, hastily, with 
mock piquancy. 

'Well, in that case, how came you here?" 

To pick these flowers," and the girl held 
them up for him to see. "I love them. I love 
nature. I like nothing better than to rove the 
plains and hills, up a mountain brook, over 
gullies and between canons. I glory in the 
very life of natural things, and live myself 
because I love life." 

"Very poetic, indeed, for a rustler," Pen- 
nington commented, in pleasantry. 

"But far beyond the appreciation of an ex- 
prospector," she retaliated. 

"How did you know I was a prospector?" 
Pennington asked, becoming more and more 
amused and interested. 

"Oh, I know. You dug nuggets in Mexico, 
and not so very long ago, either, and then came 
over to this country to run a ranch. Much 
success to your project." 

"Now that you have told me so much about 
myself would you be good enough to enlighten 
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me about your own tantalizing self — in plain 
words, remember, no poetry — and unless you 
can disprove that you're a rustler spy, you may 
consider yourself under arrest," and Penning- 
ton dismounted, and struck the flank of his 
mustang, which cantered off loose to investi- 
gate the whinny of another pony tied to a tree 
rising out of the brush near by. 

Before Pennington had taken a step, the girl 
had whipped her gun out of her belt, and had 
leveled it at him before he had time to recover. 

"Now, young man, hold on. You may be 
the owner of this property, but if you think 
you can arrest Maria Hernan as a rustler, 
you'll have to reckon with this. Ha, ha," and 
the girl brandished the weapon before him and 
threw her head back in merriment at Pen- 
nington's pantomimic imitation of a "tender- 
foot." 

"Whoa — easy there, now — Seiiorita Hernan. 
Aha, so you caught me napping that time, 
didn't you," and Pennington took off his slouch 
hat and advanced toward the daughter of the 
former owner of his ranch, with extended hand. 
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"I am glad to welcome the daughter of Wil- 
bur Hernan to my humble ranch." 

The girl rose and acknowledged his proffered 
hand. Pennington mentally noted the be- 
coming riding habit of black velvet, the ever 
inseparable gun on man or woman who rode 
horseback in those parts, and the orange- 
colored sash, carelessly thrown over her 
shoulder. Had he not been so intent in his 
admiration of her bountiful hair, with its red 
poppy coronet, her pearly white teeth which 
fairly glistened when she laughed, her dancing, 
black eyes and fair complexion, he might have 
observed something else, which, nevertheless, 
escaped his notice. 

"Hernandez has spoken of you often," she 
said. 

"Who's Hernandez?" 

"Mi padre." 

"Oh." 

"That isn't his real name, you know," the 
girl explained. "Mama taught me to call him 
that when I was very, very young, and I've 
always called him nothing else. She thinks it 
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sounds more musical than just plain Hernan 
or papa." 

"But what a pretty little name you have — 
Maria," Pennington hazarded, rolling the **r'' 
in perfect Spanish pronunciation. 

"They always called me 'little one/ but as for 
* Maria' being pretty, I like it better by far than 
'rustler,' " she retorted, gathering up her flowers. 

Pennington laughed outright at her mimic 
raillery, and helped her arrange the bouquet. 

"Oh, I tell you what you can do," she ex- 
claimed. "Do you see that columbine over- 
hanging that crag up there?" and she pointed 
to a jutting rock of granite, exposed on the 
side of the mountain, well nigh inaccessible. 
"Well, you go up and bring it to me." 

"What — that up there?" he asked, incred- 
ulously. "It's impossible to get up there." 

"Go on," she said authoritatively, as Pen- 
nington hesitated. "That's what you get for 
threatening to arrest me." 

"I might as well," he admitted. "The im- 
possible shall be attempted in penance for the 
injury I've done the Queen of Flowers," and 
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he forthwith scrambled up the projecting ledge 
on all fours with as much awkwardness and 
lack of grace as a clumsy bear climbing a pole. 

The girl watched him from below, coaxingly 
urging him on when he would pause at a dif- 
ficult place, hooking one foot about a sturdy 
bush and his fingers tightly clinched in a little 
crack in the almost perpendicular ledge. 

"Go on. You're almost there now," she 
encouraged. 

"Wish I had tentacles on my feet," he 
drawled back, as he cautiously picked his foot- 
ing and tested the outgrowing shrubs to see if 
they were firm enough to bear his weight, 
until, at last, he reached the execrable prize, 
and the columbine was pulled out roots and all. 

"Bueno!" the girl shouted up to him, jump- 
ing up and down and clapping her hands with 
mingled genuine delight and pure mischief. 

Pennington's descent was not so difficult or 
troublesome, for he took his lariat, with which 
he had equipped himself before he made the 
ascent, and throwing it over the stump of a 
tree which some storm had snapped off close 
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to the roots, and, letting the ends dangle, he 
let himself down easily hand under hand to 
the ground beneath. 

''Aha, you see, I command the situation in 
my own domain after all," he said, as he ex- 
tended the prize columbine to the girl. 

"You did that like a martyr, and admirably, 
too. Oh, how pretty this is," and she mingled 
the columbine in her bunch of flowers, which 
was a marvel of color — crimson poppies, field 
lotus, wild honeysuckle, marigold, rock roses, 
alfileria and helianthus. Pennington, having 
been naturally bom with all the instincts, 
tastes and senses of primitive man, looked 
upon this fair, dark-haired girl as some 
primaeval goddess of the wilderness, and the 
wild-growing flowers, all over and around her, 
a love offering from Nature herself. 

"Well, I must be going now," she said, 
giving Pennington a look almost half apolo- 
getic, and yet there was something in that look 
that betrayed seriousness of thought behind it. 

"You'll let me ride with you across the plain, 
won't you?" Pennington insisted. "Your 
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nington quickly mounted and came on after 
her at breakneck speed. When he reached the 
plain, the girl was still well ahead of him, her 
horse clattering at full speed across the ranch, 
and the girl's orange sash streaming behind 
her. But Pennington's mustang was fleeter, 
and he steadily decreased the space between 
them. When he came within throwing dis- 
tance of her, he circled his lariat over his head 
and let fly at her, and the noose settled right 
over her pony's neck. 

"Not arrested this time — ^just captured," 
Pennington said, as he came alongside the 
breathless, laughing girl. Her face was 
flushed like the color of the poppies in her hair 
and her bosom heaved with the excitement of 
the race. 

They ran their horses at a canter the rest of 
way to the Heman ranch-house, and when they 
steered up to the big veranda Hernan himself 
stepped out of the house, accompanied by 
another gentleman whom Pennington recog- 
nized as the horseman he had seen through his 
glasses riding toward the ranch-house from the 
direction of the seacoast. 
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He surveyed Pennington with a studied and 
suspicious expression, which Pennington 
thought at the time was a little uncalled for 
and more than necessary, and then walked 
with an easy stride to the end of the piazza to 
greet Maria Hernan, who had already dis- 
mounted and was showing him the bunch of 
wild flowers she had gathered. 

Pennington merely glanced at them a 
moment. Then he and Hernan went into the 
house. 

When they were seated in the room which 
Hernan used as a sort of office, Pennington 
said, ** Who's the stranger?" 

"Oh — he? Why — he's just — he's our — a 
friend of ours from Monterey, Don Miguel 
Remer, who comes over quite often to visit. 
He's been here in California a few days making 
some horse deals, I believe." 

Hernan lit a cigar and twisted his moustache, 
seemingly engrossed in a far-away thought, for 
there was a momentary pause before he spoke 
again. 

"So you got to me first, didn't you?" he broke 
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in, suddenly. **I was going to bring the little 
one over to see you when I went over tonight, 
but she preferred to be here this evening to 
entertain our visitor. So she went off this 
afternoon to gather some of her pet flowers with 
which to adorn the dinner table in honor of the 
occasion. And you, Yankee-like, took things 
right out of my hands, didn't you, and not only 
saved me from coming to see you, but also 
made the acquaintance of the little one." 

"Er — yes," Pennington blundered, twisting 
his slouch hat in his hands. **Your daughter 
was up in my mountain picking the flowers, 
and I happened to run across her accidentally, 
and she was good enough to let me help her." 
Pennington smiled as he thought of how he 
had "helped" her, and of his climb up the cliflF. 
"Then — well, then, we rode back together, 
that's all." 

"I see you did, and I'm glad of it, for I am 
particularly eager to talk over that interbreeding 
scheme of yours." 

Pennington went over his plans of ex- 
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changing some of their present stock for some 
genuine Texan steers and, by their introduc- 
tion to the ranch, breeding a much finer quality 
of beef, which would sell per capita at a much 
higher figure than the average cow. 

The idea appealed to Heman favorably and, 
at his own suggestion, to Hernan himself was 
entrusted the business end of the exchange 
deal, which he would submit to his newly 
arrived friend, who, Hernan told Pennington, 
was an expert and whose father was a large 
steer breeder in Monterey, right near the 
Texan border of Mexico. 

Pennington shortly took his leave of Hernan, 
as he did not care to usurp any of the time 
which rightfully belonged to his guest. 

But little did Pennington know the true 
feelings that surged through Hernan's blood, 
or those that fired the very soul of the girl, as 
he passed, waving his hat. She looked after 
him and called, "Adios," with such a winsome 
smile that Pennington rode across the plain 
toward his little shack with a lighter heart 
than he had felt for many a day. 



CHAPTER VI 

DON MIGUEL 

THE following morning the sun shone 
brightly through the east windows of the 
guest chamber. Don Miguel rose early, after a 
fretful few hours' sleep. The previous day he 
had ridden many miles and, from sheer fatigue, 
might have succumbed to heavy slumbers but 
for the fact that his brain was in too constant 
action to permit of sleep. The mere know- 
ledge that he was under the same roof with 
Senorita Maria, that he, at last, had seen her 
and was going to be with her indefinitely until 
his return to Monterey, was sufficient to excite 
his romantic brain. 

As he stood at the window, deliberately 
buckling on his gun belt, his silk shirt sleeves 
rolled up to his elbows, he looked out on the 
stretch of plain beyond the haciendas toward 
the rising slope of San Rafael. He noted the 
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solitary rancheros riding about in different direc- 
tions of the plain, the new buildings, and sem- 
blance of life, where he had remembered, on his 
last visit three months back, there had been but 
a more or less superfluous and unutilized ex- 
panse of waste belonging to the Hernan estab- 
lishment. 

Any one seeing Don Miguel, as he stood 
leisurely at the window in the blaze of sunlight, 
would at once have pronounced him a hand- 
some specimen of the Spanish type. He 
possessed all the characteristic attributes of 
the race, for behind his clear-cut, dark-skinned 
features and black eyes there was hidden an 
impetuosity of spirit which, once aroused, would 
have brooded trouble for an adversary. 

But, for all that, an almost infantile smile 
lurked in the corners of his mouth. Perhaps 
he was dwelling on reminiscences of an affaire 
d'amotir in which he had been the combined 
hero and villain, or even of a less honorable 
escapade in the environs of his youthful haunts 
in Monterey. The past, its blunders, its temp- 
ting snares wilfully fallen into, may and may 
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not have caused the smile on his lips at this 
moment. It seemed more probable, however, 
that thoughts of the Senorita Maria were 
responsible for his apparent happiness, for on 
his former visit he had avowed his love for her 
and in return she had forgiven all his well- 
known misdemeanors, of which she was only 
too conscious, for she loved him with that 
insatiable passion that is only possible to those 
hot bloods of the romance countries, and in 
whom love, jealousy and revenge together arc 
possible in one thought. 

As Don Miguel reflected upon the day on 
which their love was plighted, he rather 
gloried in the thought of how his affianced had 
jealously reproached him for his former fickle- 
ness and made him swear by the crucifix that 
his love for her should never waver. 

But this momentary conceit was instantly 
modified by the remembrance of a more serious 
factor, which, during the eventide of that same 
betrothal day, rendered it incumbent upon him 
not to break his vow. As he stood by the 
window, looking out across the plains to the 
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Rafael hills, the smile that lurked in the cor- 
ners of his mouth faded away and his entire 
countenance contracted into a serious, set ex- 
pression. 

Oh, wonderful spot ! There were the Rafael 
woods, under the canopy of whose branches 
he had pledged his faith, even sworn it. 
There, on the mossy sward, under cover of the 
spreading foliage of the trees, with the stars 
peering in through the leaves overhead as only 
witnesses, had he and his trustful sweetheart 
lived one hour of heavenly bliss, one hour of 
unbridled love, one hour of abandon to the 
ardor of a passion that carried all before it 
like the madness of a cyclone. 

The average man's conscience may never be 
so calloused or hardened, no matter what his 
misconduct may have been, that the soft touch 
of love may not quicken it to remorse. But 
Don Miguel's Sphinx-like countenance, as he 
turned from the window bespoke not even the 
faintest regret of a past debauched career, nor 
yet of joyful anticipation of his approaching 
marriage to the girl who had enraptured him 
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three months previous, and had, out of the 
fullness of her heart, so generously pardoned 
his every fault. 

In the presence of others his speech was 
bland, and he manifested the easy bearing of 
a gentleman, with almost courtly grace. His 
entire aspect was such as would lead an 
observer to remark from his nonchalance that 
he was free from any care, worry or even a 
single serious thought. He appeared most 
happy when with Seiiorita Maria. 

But in the privacy of the guest-chamber as 
he turned from the window, the set look on 
his face betrayed the presence of some mystery, 
some secret, lying within the inner recesses of 
his thoughts. He may have had a fleeting 
doubt as to whether his infatuation for the 
girl, Maria, would endure, or whether he would 
ultimately find his now strong passion for her 
withering and cast her out of his heart, as he 
had so often done others before. How little 
did he know that before the day had passed he 
would be a wiser man, and would realize that 
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his trophy list of broken hearts had perforce 
come to an end. 

Wherever his train of thought might have 
been running, he presently shook off his retro- 
spective mood, and took up his sombrero oflF 
the bed post, for he heard the footsteps of 
Hernan on the piazza beneath the window. 

"Buenos dias, Senor," he greeted Hernan, as 
he stepped out on the piazza, lighting a 
cigarette. 

"You're up early," replied Hernan, with 
much less animation, chewing on his cigar. 

"And so are you, Senor," Don Miguel re- 
turned, suavely. 

The Spaniard's aflfiability and easy, gracious 
manners had always grated on Hernan's sen- 
sibility, for he maintained within himself his 
own secret doubts, fears and premonitions 
concerning him. He had many times been at 
dagger's points with the Sefiora on the subject 
of Don Miguel's worthiness for the hand of 
their daughter, and he had not always ad- 
vanced the argument of mere hearsay to refute 
his wife's positive asseverations as to Don 
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Miguel's honor, for Hernan had been a man 
among men in **Frisco," and was a capable 
judge of another from ordinary observation. 
And yet his "little one's" happiness was at 
stake. 

His inclinations, therefore, ran in two di- 
rections, for he would never be an impedi- 
ment in the way of his daughter's happiness, 
if it was so determinedly centered upon Don 
Miguel, and yet, on the other hand, he enter- 
tained in his heart a vague apprehension that 
her dream of happiness with him would be 
short-lived. He had determined not to hinder 
his daughter's desire, no matter what his 
hatred for her choice might be, but he hardly 
dared dwell upon the thought of the vengeance 
he would wreak upon Don Miguel if ever he 
caused the little one a moment of heart pang 
or regret. 

Hernan always had been more or less re- 
ticent toward his guest, but recently, after due 
thought, he had concluded to make the best of 
it and, to please his daughter, resolved to out- 
wardly dominate his inner adverse feelings. 
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He suggested that Don Miguel go with him 
the rounds of the ranch. 

"The ladies will not be down for a while," 
he said, "and the Senora is still asleep. The 
little one, who is usually astir this early, is 
probably dressing now with her old duefia. 
However, we can take a ride about the ranch, 
and get back in time for breakfast. You'll 
probably be surprised at the changes that have 
taken place since you were here before, Miguel. 
I've sold some of my property lying under the 
mountains over there to a young aspiring 
Yankee, you know." 

"I noticed some changes from my room this 
morning," said Don Miguel, as he mounted his 
horse. 

From the dooryard of the ranch-house to the 
blossoming haciendas, from the horse corral to 
the sheep corral they went, and all about 
everywhere was the stir of life. Mexicans and 
Indians were working among the orange 
groves, where the golden fruit hung beside the 
snowy white blossoms of the fruit yet to come. 
Near the horse corral rancheros were at work 
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shoeing their ponies or saddling them, 
preparatory to their day's duties about the 
ranch. Herders were driving sheep out on the 
plains. Further up the ranch were sheep, 
horses and cattle grazing among the chaparral 
which covered the plain sloping toward the 
hills. 

"Over there is my new neighbor's land," in- 
formed Hernan, "and he'll be a cattle-king 
some day, mark my word." 

"Are all those horses his?" queried Don 
Miguel, blandly. 

"Yes, indeed. And while we're on the sub- 
ject, I have a proposition to make to you, 
which we went over together last night." 

"So, that was your cattle-king who rode over 
with the Seiiorita last night?" Don Miguel 
asked, in a rather deferential tone. 

"The same," answered Hernan. 

As they drove back toward the ranch-house 
Hernan proposed the exchange of a certain 
number of horses for another number of steers, 
and even volunteered sending his own ranch- 
eros to drive them on the long trail from 
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Monterey. In those days there was very lit- 
tle purchasing and selling among herders, most 
of the business in that line being consummated 
by way of exchanges. 

Don Miguel accepted the proposition in a 
rather careless, desultory way, and suggested 
that the matter rest until after the wedding, 
to which Hernan readily agreed. 

When they reached the house, Seiiora Her- 
nan and the Seiiorita greeted them from the 
piazza, and they gathered together in a group 
about a table at the end of the big verandah, 
where they had their meal served to them by 
the old duena. 

Hernan ate quietly, entering into the conver- 
sation occasionally, and then only to give 
either acquiescence or negation, as the case 
may have been, to whatever remark that was 
addressed to him. 

Don Miguel, still with his shirt sleeves rolled 
up to his elbows, was the open admiration of 
both the Seiiora and the girl. They plied him 
incessantly with questions of his trip from 
Monterey, of all that had happened since his 
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last visit, of his family, to which he answered 
in his own gentle, benign manner, deftly avoid- 
ing mention of whatever might have been re- 
ceived with disapproval. It was to his advan- 
tage in all respects to live down his past, in 
action, word and deed. 

The fact was strangely obvious that Don 
Miguel both acted and spoke guardedly, and 
this did not escape the observant Hernan. 

Don Miguel spent the whole day with the 
Senorita, either among the flower beds or sit- 
ting in the cooler shade of the enclosed court- 
yard. The Spaniard may have had his own 
way of paying court, but to the girl it seemed 
his love-making was a little strained. 

During the morning he could not have been 
more attentive to her, but never once did he 
mention the forthcoming wedding, the supreme 
event uppermost in her young, romantic mind. 
Then, toward nightfall, his demeanor seemed 
to alter, and he would spend long intervals, 
with his eyes riveted into space, as though 
preoccupied by everything else but the en- 
trancing, beautiful creature by his side. 
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When they went to their evening meal on 
the piazza again, his spirits assumed their 
accustomed tenor, and his stories often evoked 
laughter from the ladies, and sometimes even 
from the diffident Hernan. 

The supper progressed to the finish, and the 
Senora and Hernan, not wishing to be inter- 
lopers, left the couple to themselves. 

Don Miguel leaned back in his chair, and 
fairly ate his cigarette. 

"Why so quiet, Miguel?" the girl asked, 
pouting. "Have you forgotten your old reckless 
way of loving? Why don't you kiss me?" 

The Spaniard rose a little mechanically and 
stood behind the chair. He placed his hands 
on her shoulders, leaned over and kissed her 
upturned face. 

"Ah, mi bonita! Forget how to love you? 
Never. I was only thinking how happy I 
was," and he gazed down at her with such 
fondness that did not bespeak the lie. "I am 
beside myself whenever I am with you, and 
during my absence from you the fiercest desire 
to get back to you keeps gnawing at my heart," 
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and, in the earnestness of his words, he bent 
down and kissed her quivering lips again. 

"Oh, I knew it, Miguel," the girl breathed up 
to him. "I am so perfectly sure of your love 
despite" — She broke off meaningly and 
looked behind her to assure herself that she 
and her lover were unobserved. The piazza 
was vacated entirely, save for themselves, and 
yet she must have cared not to take the risk, 
for she presently said, "Come, Miguel, let's go 
oflF. We'll walk." 

"Why not ride, niiia mia?" he suggested, as 
she rose from her chair, and faced him, draw- 
ing her mantilla about her shoulders. 

"I can't, Miguel," she whispered, and flew to 
him, clasping her arms tightly about his neck 
and, lifting up her burning cheeks to his face, 
looked into his eyes with a yearning inde- 
scribable. Sudden as had been this outburst 
of impulse, just as suddenly did she turn from 
him, and, with lowered head and nervous 
fingers clutching at the folds in her mantilla, 
walked off the piazza toward the orchards; 
for, at that very moment, Victor Pennington 
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galloped around the corner of the house, and 
pulled up to the steps. 

Hand in hand the lovers walked listlessly 
among the orange trees. When they had 
come to a shaded spot, where a few tall cypress 
and eucalyptus towered over the lower fruit 
trees, where the pickers had not yet started to 
strip them of their golden burden, the girl 
stopped, and Don Miguel leisurely stood apart, 
watching her pluck some of the blossoms. She 
carelessly fastened a twig of the snow-white 
flowers in her hair by a large tortoise-shell 
comb, and, spreading her loose, thin, white 
dress about her, seated herself on the dry 
grass. Don Miguel sat beside her. 

She wore a simple, light garment, which 
hung loosely from her shoulders, about which 
she had thrown a silver spangled mantilla. As 
she sat in the orange light of the setting 
western sun, under the snowy blossomed 
orange tree in her equally snowy white dress, 
her cheeks flushed like two poppies, and eyes 
that sparkled the freshness of youth and hap- 
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piness, she looked like the very breath of 
Spring and sunshine. 

Don Miguel, as he half reclined beside her 
on one elbow, feasted his eyes upon her, and 
they lingered there a long while. Little did 
he recognize that in that young blossoming 
bud, whose stalk was then such an exquisitely 
slender figure, and whose flower was the 
brightness and beauty of her countenance, 
there lurked a hidden venom. Little did he 
know that this exquisite plant would pre- 
maturely take upon its present beauty and 
grace the flower of unsanctioned love, and 
eventually either burst of grief at sight of its 
own uncomeliness or die a thistle. 

Don Miguel first broke the silence. 

"Why did you flush so, Maria, when that 
horse-king of your father's swung up to the 
house a while ago? And why did you want to 
get away so precipitately?" His voice was 
querulous, or, perhaps, it had a tinge of 
jealousy in it. 

The girl, at least, took his solemn expres- 
sion, and the serious manner in which he asked 
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the question, as jealousy, and, in her innocence, 
played with it. He, on the other hand, was 
congratulating himself that he could give her 
the impression that he was jealous, while, in 
reality, he was not one bit concerned. When 
the girl laughed at his questions, he felt 
amused within himself, although he assumed 
to be hurt. 

"Why, Miguel, he's the funniest man I ever 
saw. You should see him climb rocks after 
flowers — exactly like a tree-toad. I think he 
could walk up the side of a house, if you dared 
him to." 

"You seemed to enjoy the company of a 
tree-toad, for when you came up to the house 
with him last night, your face was as scarlet 
as it was when he appeared just now." Dor 
Miguel continued to assume an unrelenting 
tone. 

At mention of her color flaming to her 
cheeks, and remembering the real cause, 
Senorita Maria reflected for only a moment, 
and then apparently decided not to speak her 
thought. 
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"Oh, yes, Miguel, we had a hot race, the 
cattle-king and I, and if it hadn't been for his 
lasso, Vd have won." 

Don Miguel, or anyone else, could never 
have resisted the melody of her soft voice 
whenever she spoke. In spite of himself he 
lost his querulous tone, and found himself con- 
versing with her more solicitously. 

"Maria." 

'Si, Senor," simply. 

'Why did you break off so suddenly on the 
piazza?" and he moved a little nearer. 

The girl looked down at the ground a mo- 
ment, then raised her eyes again to his, and 
said, "Because Hernandez hates you." 

"I know that," the Spaniard replied, resign- 
edly, not at all abashed. 

"And I couldn't — I didn't want him to hear 
us talking, or see you caressing me," she 
finished. 

There was a lengthy silence. 

The girl seemed nervous, and the man tran- 
quil. Presently she rose and said, "I'd like to 
walk far out on the plain." 
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"To the mountain, where we rode that beau- 
tiful starlit night three months ag^," Don 
Miguel urged, eagerly. 

"No, no; it's too far to walk," she objected. 

Don Miguel appeared slightly put out. 

They moved leisurely and listlessly, arm in 
arm, along the orange belt until at last they 
came upon the uncultivated plain. They fol- 
lowed an old road which was used by the 
wagons in round-up time, until they were well 
out on the plain, a great distance from the 
orange grove. 

"There goes my tree-toad now, Miguel," the 
girl exclaimed excitedly, for her lover's bene- 
fit. "Doesn't he ride beautifully ?" 

Don Miguel followed the direction of her 
look and in the gradually fading light of the 
fast falling night made out the "cattle-king" as 
his mustang carried him swiftly across the 
ranch toward the mountains. 

"I think, perhaps, you like that tree-toad a 
little too well. I'm afraid of him," he taunted, 
laughing. 

His levity, however, did not obtain the de- 
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sired effect. For the girl suddenly wheeled 
upon him and, her eyes snapping with gen- 
uine distress, said, "If I were as sure of you, 
Miguel, as you can be of me, I should have no 
fear. But, as it is — " 

Her lover shrugged his shoulders. 

"Caramba! And are you not sure of my 
love? Have I not proven my steadfastness to 
you in every possible way? Have I not come 
to you for the sole purpose of seeing you, being 
with you, and arranging everything for the 
marriage?" He spoke in a cool, measured tone, 
pausing between each question. 

His past vitiated career came up before her 
in a flash. 

"Ah, yes; but Miguel, what one has once 
learned is hardly ever forgotten. Do you 
know, Seiior, if you ever deceived me, Hernan- 
dez would kill you, yes, kill you?" The girl 
spoke fast and excitedly. 

Don Miguel could not but perceive the sin- 
cerity of the threat, and yet, in the very face 
of it, its realization seemed to cause him very 
little pcrturbability. He smiled, and waved his 
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hand impatiently, as much as to imply that her 
words were useless. 

"Yes, I dare say he would," he said, with an 
unconcern that for the moment baffled the girl's 
credulity. He continued, rather banteringly, 
"You know I love you. You cannot help 
knowing it. and to leave you either before or 
after the wedding is a preposterous thought. 
My bearing towards you always shall be as 
sincere and free from blight as could be ex- 
pected of any good husband. You talk queerly 
tonight, mi bonita." 

Don Miguel passed his arm about the girl's 
waist and pressed her to him tenderly. The 
close proximity of their two beings purged the 
girl's heart of all her perplexing premonitions 
and thoughts, and, with the fire of an intense 
love swelling through her entire frame, she 
clasped her arms about his neck, and her 
fingers clutched into the very flesh of his 
shoulders. 

"Miguel," she breathed. 

"Si, mi pequena Maria," he whispered, look- 
ing down into her upturned, eager face. 
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"You must never, never leave me — now. 
Not so much for my sake, or for yours, Miguel, 
but for what will be both yours and mine. You 
wondered why I didn't ride tonight. I rode 
yesterday, but I shouldn't have done so. It 
pained me. That's why my face was flushed 
last night when my tree-toad raced with me. 
I was silly, but I risked riding to our favorite 
spot to get you — you — the flowers I loved 
best." 

Don Miguel started from her, and tried to 
disengage himself from the frantic clasp of the 
unfortunate girl. She continued impetuously, 
clinging to him, as if for the very breath of 
life. 

"Now you know why Hernandez would kill 
you, if he could ever discern the truth." 

The girl's eyes fairly appealed to him. 

"Miguel, Miguel, answer me," she almost 
cried. 

Instead of doing so, he pushed her gently 
from him at arm's length, looked at her up and 
down from the soles of her little feet to the 
tortoise-shell comb on the crown of her head, 
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then as gently drew her back to him, and 
pressed her head close to his breast, and 
fondled his fingers in her hair. 

"Is it possible?" he gasped. 

For affirmative she. lifted her drooping head 
and, through her tears, looked at him so pite- 
ously that he could not for an instant have 
doubted. 

The aspect of Don Miguel's countenance 
changed as quickly as the atmosphere before a 
summer storm changes. His swarthy aspect 
seemed to grow darker. As he felt the palpitat- 
ing breast so close to his own, something in 
the startling denouement melted his heart, and 
he kept his arms about her tightly. He seemed 
at a loss for words to comfort her, to reassure 
her. A thousand thoughts surged back and 
forth in his brain. His eyes wandered from 
the black hair and orange blossoms to the hills 
far across the plain, up to the star-lit sky, and 
back again to the orange blossoms. If 
thoughts of the past had failed any more to 
prick his moral sense, surely the future held 
enough to soften the most hardened conscience. 
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After a long interval of silence, he raised her 
head and, embracing her, kissed her again and 
again. 

"Ah, alma mia, never fear. We must hasten 
the marriage." 

"Si, Senor," submissively. 

"And I will always be tender to you," he 
said, comfortingly. 

"And you will never, never leave me?" 

"Only to go back to Monterey and make the 
necessary arrangements with my family, pack 
up the burros with things for you, all for you, 
nifia." 

"And you will love me forever and ever?" 
she breathed. 

"I swear it." 

The mission bell in Santa Barbara tolled out 
its silver peal, and as the sea breezes carried 
its sound across the plains, it seemed like the 
solemnizing of Don Miguel's last words. 

The lovers listened to its distant sound until 
it died away, and then, with his arm still about 
her waist, slowly retraced their way along the 
wagon road to the ranch-house. 



CHAPTER VII 

IN WHICH PENNINGTON HEARS STARTLING NEWS 

SEVERAL weeks had passed. The Pen- 
nington establishment was rapidly becom- 
ing whipped into a well-regulated ranch. The 
cattlemen had all been apportioned their divers 
duties and, save for the straying of the cattle 
beyond their rightful domain, and an occasional 
brawl among drunken rancheros, the affairs of 
the ranch might have been said to be running 
along on an even clock-work basis. 

From now on until the regular round-up time 
there would be very little of incident aside 
from the hum-drum of ordinary passing of 
time. Pennington realized this, and thanked 
the gods of the Aztecs that he was a settler in 
God's land, and on friendly relationship, in a 
business way and socially, so to speak, with 
his neighbors, the Hernans, and that some of 
the monotonous days, at least, during breeding 
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time, might very agreeably be spent in their 
society. 

It is easy to assume that between Hernan 
and Pennington there had sprung up a warm 
friendship, for Hernan had ever borne a most 
hospitable mien toward Pennington, not only 
out of mercenary scruples and what such a 
strong fellowship might profit him financially 
in the end, but out of his personal esteem for 
him. Pennington, in turn, was always in his 
true element when closely associated with 
Hernan, for together, on a long ride across the 
plains or up through the mountains, they 
would exchange their varied experiences in 
mutual endeavors to achieve against odds. 
This common sympathy was, at least, sufficient 
to enhance the liking each felt for the person- 
ality of the other. Hernan's anecdotes of his 
former life in "Frisco" with its satiety of deals 
among monied men from the East, floating 
great railroad, oil land and township enter- 
prises, and later of his life as a herder and 
landed proprietor of fruit haciendas, filled Pen- 
nington's soul with a local color which was 
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most captivating to him. Yes, by all means, 
Hernan was very companionable. 

Then, too, he felt sure of an amicable friend 
in his (laughter. Although he had visited the 
Hernan ranch-house almost every day, and at 
times be it admitted with the sole intent of 
getting a glimpse of her, he had not met with 
that good fortune once since when, toward 
nightfall, as he was riding to his cabin on the 
hill slope, he saw her at a distance, walking 
slowly along the wagon road beyond the 
orange groves with the guest to whom Hernan 
had told him he intended entrusting the matter 
of the steer and horse exchange. But even 
though accident suffered him to forego the 
pleasure of seeing his pretty friend of colum- 
bine fame, he firmly believed that, when chance 
would again have it that they should meet, if 
their acquaintance ever should ripen, he would 
develop a staunch friendship for her, as well as 
for her father, despite her audacious and im- 
pulsive ways ; and thus he regarded himself for 
the time being somewhat of a philosopher. 
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For had she not waved him a most captivating 
"Adios" the last time she spoke to him ? 

Of Seiiora Hernan, he had seen but little, 
and at such times his mingled disgust and 
amusement at her globose, overbuilt and un- 
corseted frame, and upper lip, thickly covered 
with a blackish down, more than counter- 
balanced any uneasiness her pronounced mani- 
festation in speech and manner of a personal 
displeasure in him may have brought to bear 
upon his sensibilities. Once his amusement at 
the old dame found vent in his description of 
her to Gordon under the term of the "dimly 
mustachioned crone," which was equally 
opprobrious and jocular in his meaning. How- 
ever, her distasteful demeanor toward him he 
attributed to her Castilian prejudice. 

To Pennington, after having spent three 
years in the isolated confines of a Western 
Mexican province, among a low, rough and 
foreign class of mongrels, to come in contact 
with an educated American in Hernan, and 
also a beautiful and fascinating specimen of 
the feminine in his daughter, was an experience 
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as welcome as the sight of fertile fields and mis- 
sion monasteries after the desolate, golden sands 
of the waste desert. And so, the accidental meet- 
ing with the dark-eyed, ebon-haired, poppy- 
cheeked flower-gatherer in the San Rafael hill 
had left an impression in the dormant soul of 
Pennington. For, not having chanced upon 
the girl on any one of his many visits to the 
Hernan house, he had actually found himself 
either afoot or in the saddle making late aft- 
ernoon sorties up the mountain in the vicinity 
of the "columbine rock," or over the stretches 
of plain, surrounded by undulations like the 
heaving of the earth's bosom, where, per- 
chance, flowers most thickly bloomed. Some- 
times he would stop still in his way and act- 
ually listen for a giggle behind him. But he 
never once realized his hopes of coming upon 
her. He felt slightly troubled when experienc- 
ing these positive disappointments, although 
they were small and momentary. 

But with his duties about the ranch ever 
uppermost, his thoughts of the girl were only 
occasional, and then mostly at such times as 
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when he lay at full length upon the ground be- 
fore his cabin, watching the light waves from 
the setting sun lick up far into the sky from 
the western horizon — ^just such a sunset as 
faced him when he raced after the girl across 
the plain, swinging his lariat for the throw ; or, 
in the quiet of an evening alone, when happen- 
ers-in had all taken their leave, and he lay on 
his bunk preparatory to the night's rest. 

These thoughts were only reminiscent of an 
event which, by its pure novelty, stood out in 
relief from the more or less every-day monot- 
ony, until one day, all in a heap, a succession 
of events occurred which resulted in a sudden 
change from his former merely interested atti- 
tude to one of much less unconcern. 

In parenthesis it may be ventured as a com- 
ment that when affairs of import take place, 
they are ofttimes manifold. Has it not oc- 
curred to the eyes of the press-reading public 
many times that the contingency of one 
calamity was to be immediately succeeded by 
a series of others of like character? It was 
once said of a much esteemed and revered 
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rector in a good Episcopal township of New 
England that his most grievous complaint 
against the select profession was that he never 
officiated at one funeral but what he would 
have always two more right on top of it. Then, 
on the other hand, to take a less gruesome ex- 
ample, has it not often happened that an in- 
dividual, after long, futile effort, has all at once 
mysteriously found himself in a position to 
make a choice of several avenues of success? 
Some call this one of the economic principles 
of humanity. 

However, it so happened that Gordon was 
visiting Pennington bright and early on this 
particular day. It was an uncommonly beau- 
tiful and balmy Californian morning. The 
sun had not yet risen high enough above the 
San Rafael to shed its stream of light on the 
cabin, but cast its rays far beyond on the ex- 
pansive plain, where the orange blossoms upon 
the trees whitened the haciendas like snow- 
covered shrubbery in the winter of a more 
northerly latitude. 

Pennington was sitting on the table in his 
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little adobe cabin, immersed in his own 
thoughts. The saddle needed mending and, as 
he drove the needle through the tough hide, he 
hummed a tune, which seemed less barbaric in 
the humble, crude hut than it did when he first 
sang it during jubilee days of his college life 
in the East : 

"A tale of tramps and railway ties, 

Of old clay pipes and rum; 
Of broken heads and blackened eyes, 
And the 'thirty days' to come." 

Gordon sat on a box near by, alternately 
pulling at his pipe and mustache, scrutinizing 
Pennington the while. 

"Have you learned of the comin' boom, Pen- 
nie ?" he ventured, for Pennington had seemed 
too preoccupied to admit of interruption. In 
fact, so oblivious was he of the presence of Gor- 
don that he never even noticed the question. 

Gordon smiled sardonically behind the fumes 
of smoke, and then struck out once again. 

"I say, Pennie, what's the matter? Riggin' 
up for another race ?" 
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This evidently brought the hummer to his 
senses, for he stopped abruptly in the song and 
looked up from his work at Gordon, half 
apologetically. 

"What's that?" he queried. 

"Oh, don't deny it, old chap, I saw you." 

"Saw what?" simply, still persistently 
puncturing the leather with his needle. 

"Why, the whole of us saw you, for the mat- 
ter of that. The race was bully good fun to us 
as spectators, and mightily well run. But that 
is not the funniest part. The brunette has got 
you guessin', and you think you're handin' her 
a relish by gettin' mushy over her. You got a 
lot o' nerve ; that's all I can say about it." 

Though rude, to say the least, as was this 
unanticipated remark, in his present frame of 
mind it was to Pennington, nevertheless, food 
for speculative thought. Involuntarily he 
dropped the saddle to the floor and, resting his 
chin in both hands, his elbows on his knees, 
sat on the table, quietly watching the overseer, 
and trying to detect, if possible, just the 
temper of his thought and the fundamental rea- 
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son underlying so abrupt an assertion on his 
part. 

Then, for the first time in his acquaintance, 
his feelings toward his erstwhile Mexico 
friend wavered. He was nettled more than 
anything else at being quite so suddenly taken 
off his guard without realizing it at the time. 
Although kindly, his first retaliatory words 
were cold and unerring. 

"I don't just know exactly what you mean, 
Gordon, but if you allude to that daughter of 
your boss, remember that that is a matter of 
my own personal business, upon the prying 
into which I choose to place certain restric- 
tions." He spoke slowly and precisely. "Gor- 
don, you don't know me. Much as we were to- 
gether through thick and thin on the smelter 
and in the mountains picking ore, you could 
never have understood my temperament. I 
want to tell you something, now we're on the 
subject. Of my past history I have told you 
considerable, but suffice it to say, Gordon, that, 
despite all the opportunities I may have had 
for the development of what you may term a 
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hankering after the feminine se^, I have never 
felt so inclined. So kindly dispel that crazy 
idea of yours that I have become infatuated by 
a little South California ranch lady — that's 
absurd." 

"Ah, but my friend, it's because I know you 
much better'n you think I do that I wish to 
enlighten you with reference to precisely the 
matter under discussion." 

Pennington evidently deemed it the better 
part of valor to make no comment, for he 
waited for Gordon to continue. 

"Now, Victor, you and I've been pretty good 
chums since we strayed together. I'm per- 
haps a bit rougher'n you are, but I've still re- 
tained enough of the old Gordon stock in me 
to appreciate humankind in its better at- 
tributes. I'm a hardened old fellow, I am. I 
admit I'm tough and perhaps outwardly gruff, 
where to a fellow of more cultivated refine- 
ments I might be termed as devoid of any 
fcelin's, but I'm not. Out there on the mines 
I took you for what you are, and you took me 
for what I am, and we always got along fine, 
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didn't we? I was always a-lookin' out where 
I could help you, and you was doin' the same 
by me. Just now you seemed to forget that I 
was the same old Gordon to you and that by 
what I said to you I means no harm, but was 
only a-tryin* to poke a little fun at you. I 
didn't mean nothin' at first, but, now that I 
see you look at it so sort of serious like, I got 
to tell you something before I drop the matter 
entirely." 

Old rough Gordon spoke the last words of 
his little speech in more subdued and meaning 
tones than was his tempestuous wont, and as 
he interrogated Pennington, he refilled his 
pipe, as if to get up steam for an offensive 
attack. 

"Yes, I'm ready to hear anything you have 
to say always," returned Pennington, again 
picking up his saddle to resume the repair he 
had started. 

"It's about Hernan's kid," Gordon answered, 
gravely, pulling vigorously at his newly lighted 
pipe. 

"But — I don't understand you quite yet. 
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Gordon. You amuse me, really, if you persist 
in thinking I am interested at all in the — kid." 
Pennington's voice and choice of words were 
indicative of nonchalance, but he felt it unwise 
to look Gordon directly in the face when he 
spoke, just why he could not for the moment 
have told. 

"Very good, Pennie. I just wanted to be 
sure. The flower has already been plucked, 
and I most certain didn't want to see you make 
an ass of yourself, all unknowin' like, see? 
'Cause the flower's been plucked and its frag- 
nance is only for one nose now, just one nose, 
and its beauty for one pair of eyes." 

After a short interval of silence, Gordon 
swung his slouch hat on his head and, with a 
curse at the "damned Greasers," whom he had 
to be off to superintend picking the fruit in the 
groves, he was at the door and out before Pen- 
nington could fully grasp his meaning concern- 
ing "Hernan's kid." 

Not alone did this occurrence serve as an 
invading element to disturb the equanimity of 
Pennington's mind, but, like the performance 
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of the rector's obsequies in series of more than 
one, Pennington was destined to swallow a sec- 
ond dose. 

In the late afternoon of the same day, not 
being able to resist the temptation of seeking 
a more definite explanation from Gordon of his 
little story, he rode over to the orange groves. 
He did not find him there, however, but, while 
watching the pickers stripping the trees of 
their yellow burden, he overheard what to him 
seemed a most extraordinary topic of conversa- 
tion, and he held his horse rooted to the spot, 
as it were, while he listened. 

"The Americano no make us work too hard, 
does he, eh?" a Greaser was saying, as he 
paused in his work to roll a cigarette. 

"Dios ! The Americano is not so fine a man 
as the young Seiior. I can remember when I 
was a peon on his padre's ranch. He is no 
more there. They have all gone to Monterey. 
But all about Santa Teresa was known the 
name of Don Miguel." 

"Don Miguel," Pennington thought to him- 
self, uid wondering what the Greaser could 
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have to say concerning Hernan's friend, 
strained his ears to catch every word. 

"EI joven Seiior! Ah, he was a gran' cabil- 
lero. The most beautiful senoritas I ever saw I 
gave letters to for him, and they would smile 
on me. Ah, he would do anything for me if 
I would deliver his letters to his *mas bonitas 
seiioritas,' and keep my mouth shut. Some- 
times I refuse, and he threaten me to no pay 
and sometimes put his hand on his knife. He 
would give me cigarros and bandanas and belts 
when I would tell lies to his senoritas. I take 
letters for many days to one and then all of a 
sudden he would not call her 'bonita seiiorita' 
but 'mujer' and send me to her to make excuse, 
and he never go to see her again, but see an- 
other. Ah, maldito! When I told the lies, 
how the poor senoritas cry and make terrible 
time. My heart would melt sometimes when I 
see them cry, and when I told the Senor, he 
would laugh, 'ha, ha,' — so. He was good to 
me. I would do all these things for him. One 
night he would not notice the concert-hall 
singer, who said she love him, and he pushed 
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her away from him, and she fell to the floor, 
heart-broken. I carried her from the dance-hall 
to her house and myself put her in her own 
room and shut the door, and he never see her 
again. Ay! I got five pesos that night. Then 
I broke the lock of the old Senor's tin box 
where he kept his money and the young Senor 
helped himself. He gave me some, too." 

The reminiscence seemed to add flavor to the 
narration of his assistance in these escapades, 
for the Greaser laughed one of those guttural, 
villainous laughs that are conducive to make 
one of a more genteel nature stand a safe dis- 
tance, unless armed. 

The Californian said something to the 
Greaser in so low a tone that Pennington could 
not hear it, whereupon the Greaser gave a sur- 
prised start and continued in a tone sufliciently 
audible for Pennington to hear. 

"Caramba! Here again? No — not the 
same," he said, to which the Californian re- 
plied, this time loud enough for Pennington 
to hear, "It must be, for Remer is his name." 

"How do you know ?" 
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"I heard our good master call him 'Don 
Miguel' and his father 'Senor Remer' one early 
morning while they rode past where I was 
shoeing my horse. And he comes, I heard, 
from Monterey, so it must be the same." 

"Ay ! And why have I not seen him ?" asked 
the Greaser, excitedly, displaying two rows of 
front teeth, as only a Mexican can. 

"I think he is still here," answered the Cali- 
fornian, complacently, "but is away with the 
Senorita in the daytime. I see them sometimes 
walking together about the haciendas, and 
there is no mistake. They looked to me like 
they were lovers." 

Pennington was not there to hear the 
Greaser's comment upon the Californian's last 
belief, for his thoughts had found expression 
in a vigorous kick, and his mustang jumped 
forward under the touch of so fierce a spurring. 

Pennington gloried for the moment in the 
sensation of the living thing moving beneath 
him, exerting itself now to its utmost in a wild 
gallop, absolutely unchecked. The mustang 
spread her legs across the plain, and Penning- 
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ton did not restrict either her own gait or 
direction. Unguided, the little mottled brown 
horse carried him across the entire distance of 
the plain, and not until the green waters of the 
Santa Barbara harbor became visible did the 
spirited animal slacken her pace. Cantering 
along the shore of the sea for some distance, 
she finally came to a walk. Though evidently 
exhausted from the exertion, she must have 
enjoyed the fulfillment of her physical strength 
and endurance without eyen one small pull at 
the bridle, for, as she now listlessly walked 
along the beach, she whinnied and tossed her 
head up and down, as much as to proudly at- 
tract attention to the fact that she had mas- 
tered for once and not her rider. 

Pennington, however, took exceptional pleas- 
ure in the diversion, and for the time his mind 
was a blank to everything else save the exhibi- 
tion of equine power beneath him, until he was 
brought face to face with the ocean. Then, as 
his consuming thought forced itself upon him, 
his exhilaration gradually fell to less than 
normal, and allowed his kindred nature to re- 
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spond to that of the morose, melancholy moan- 
ing of the waters along the miles of shore. 
How closely attuned to their low rumblings 
and splashings were the conflicting thoughts 
which ran rampant in his mind. 

There was no real tangible hinge in the 
whole chain of events as they had occurred to 
Pennington's conception upon which to form 
a conclusion. They had at most been vague, 
and withal so surprising that when centered 
upon any one point in the sequence which made 
up his extraordinary discovery, his thoughts 
went off on a tangent into a conglomeration of 
other connecting links, until it was almost im- 
possible to arrive at an undeniable conclusion. 

There were at least two factors in the dis- 
covery which were predominant, and they em- 
bodied the two people who, in his mind, were 
the remotest apart, and yet who seemed in real- 
ity to be the most closely allied, providing the 
rumors he had chanced upon hearing were 
true. Looking back to the day when, weeks 
before, he had seen Don Miguel on tlie piazza 
after the race with Hernan's daughter, he re- 
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membered the look Don Miguel had given him, 
and might rightly attribute it now, perhaps, to 
a sense of proprietary ownership over the girl. 
He also remembered how he had seen them to- 
gether and, now that he thought of it, his mem- 
ory held a faint recollection, upon which he 
placed no import at the time, that they walked 
rather leisurely, and that he had hold of her 
arm. 

As he picked up the reins and headed his 
horse back toward the mountains, his intro- 
spections took upon themselves an intractable 
turn, and on his way homeward across the 
plains his mind became confronted with ele- 
ments of the case not quite so compatible with 
the circumstances as they had been disclosed 
to him. 

He asked himself many questions, as if delib- 
erating a case of state. If the girl were truly 
in love with Hernan's visitor, why should 
Hernan have been so reticent about informing 
him as to the identity of his guest ? Why did 
he not tell him that he was the accepted suitor 
of his daughter's hand, instead of ascribing him 
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as merely "a friend from Monterey," and a 
casual guest of the family instead of one who 
would soon become an added member in the 
household ? 

So, this was old Gordon's meaning when he 
said that the "flower had been plucked and that 
its beauty was only for one pair of eyes." 

But in the face of all these possibilities, and 
probabilities — for they were all feasible — came 
the astounding revelation of the moral identity 
of the girl's lover, which crowned an otherwise 
beautiful romance with a coronet of thorns, the 
very pricks of which seemed even to pierce into 
Pennington's soul. Was it possible that the 
Greaser's amazing and monstrous verbal evi- 
dence of Don Miguel's gross atrocities could 
be true, and yet be unknown to either the girl 
or her people? If not, was it right and just 
that they should remain in ignorance ? Would 
it be entirely out of his province to interfere 
and enlighten them of the facts? At least his 
friendship for Hernan insured an avenue of 
approach in opening the subject, and he felt 
very sure that, within reason, he would be 
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listened to, and if his accusations and evidences 
were disproved, he felt then that the purpose 
of his mission would have been accomplished, 
at least. Its result, however, no matter what 
turn it might assume, would be a source of 
greater satisfaction than if he were to maintain 
silence and himself remain equally unac- 
quainted with the true character of the young 
suitor. 

By the time Pennington had reached the 
cabin his thoughts had assumed the nature of 
a quandary to such a degree that he felt the 
only solution of the problem, or method of 
evincing a clearer understanding of the whole 
thing out of the utter confusion of thought 
which perplexed his mind, was to broach the 
subject in as delicate a manner as possible to 
Hernan. Dismounting his horse he stood in 
front of her, stroking her nose and muttering 
little friendship talk to the all-but-knowing 
animal before he let her go to pasture, and then 
went inside the cabin. 

In no mood for the uproarious laughter, 
rough talk, cursings and card playing of the 
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ranchmen whose wont it was to spend with 
him a portion of their evening's hilarious 
recreation from a day's hard work or loafing, 
as the case may be, after a greeting or two and 
a good-natured slap on the back, he pleaded 
important work to do and, offering them the 
hospitality of his shack at another time "when 
he would not have any plans to ponder over," 
he rid himself of all such as happened to come 
to visit him. He felt that their uncouth levity 
would have jarred most unmercifully upon the 
course of thought which just now preoccupied 
his mind. 

By the time he considered he had dispatched 
from his hands the last probable dropper-in, 
darkness was fast beginning to settle over the 
country round about, and as he stood at his 
open door, leaning easily against the jamb, he 
could see, sprinkled here and there in the space 
which lay spread open before him, the flicker- 
ing lights which marked the windows of the 
Heman ranch-house and the little huts of the 
cattlemen near by. Involuntarily he smiled 
just the faintest sort of a smile as he realized 
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the enchantment lent by distance, as the very 
tinkling twang of the guitars and mandolins, 
which would have grated on his nerves had he 
allowed their players to remain the evening 
with him, now came to his ears across the still 
plain from the rancheros' cabins with an allur- 
ing subtlety to which he stood and listened 
motionless for some little space of time. 

Then, turning upon his heel, he shut the door 
and, more out of force of habit than anything 
else, lit the fire in the grate, and took little 
trouble to scrape together and cook what eat- 
ables he deemed sufficient to assuage an appe- 
tite which, for some reason or other, did not 
seem to be quite as keen as usual. 

While mechanically eating his meal Pen- 
nington's thoughts reverted to the subject of 
his discovery, and the more he dwelt upon it 
the more complex it seemed to grow, and the 
more unpalatable the impromptu meal he had 
prepared. The effects of the narcotic herb be- 
ing more to his liking, he filled and lit his pipe 
and, tilting the chair back against the wall, sat 
and watched the little tongues of fire licking 
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up the embers in the hearth with such a stead- 
fast look that one might have supposed he was 
searching the very flames for a vision which 
might appeal to his mind's eye as a likely out- 
come of the entire affair. 

But finding no assistance issuing from that 
quarter, he mused with himself and inwardly 
wondered how he, a staid old bachelor and 
hardened soldier of fortune, should be taking 
such an absorbing and unprecedented interest, 
at least in his own experience, in an affair to 
which he really had no claim of participation. 
But a second consideration on this point re- 
vealed to his recognition a trait long extant in 
his nature, perhaps innately born ; for, lurking 
way down in his soul, beneath the measure of 
sang-froid which his rugged experience thus 
far in the West had meted out to him, was a 
feeling likened unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which was capable of expanding into vast pro- 
portions of sympathy, if that mustard seed 
found root in worthy soil. Perhaps it was his 
impersonal concern in the ennoblement of 
God's most holy sacrament, and his sympathy 
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for any true woman whose estate was not ele- 
vated but injured by such a step, no matter 
where or by whom it was taken, that led Pen- 
nington to interest himself so deeply in what 
appeared to be an evident mesalliance between 
a sweet, young, charming maiden, the daughter 
of a friend and fellow ranchman, and a young 
Spanish upstart, whose reputation was tainted 
a rather dismal color. Being possessed of a 
sister of his own, he could very naturally bear 
a brotherly feeling toward the girl. 

Pennington interpolated to hiinself and thus 
interrupted his introspection by proposing the 
suggestion that what he had found out might 
all be false, and yet it most assuredly could 
and would bear investigation. 

For this purpose, and to satisfy himself of 
a sense of duty performed, Pennington had 
fully determined to avail himself of the first 
opportunity on the morrow to have an inter- 
view with Hernan, and was just cogitating a 
means of campaign to that end, when he was 
startled in the midst of framing his plans by a 
slight but very perceptible tapping sound. He 
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had been looking straight at the fire all the 
time, so it could not have been the falling of 
an ember. A second time it sounded, and this 
time plainly from the outside. 

The candle on the table had long since 
burned down and Pennington, groping about, 
found a new one, stuck it in the neck of the 
bottle, and lit it from the smouldering fire in 
the hearth. Holding the light aloft in his hand, 
and whistling low a tune for company's sake, 
he strode over to the door and opened it. 

The light from the candle shone full on the 
straight, tall figure of Poquita, the half-breed 
Indian. 



CHAPTER Vni 

THE LAND BOOU 

FQUITA!" 
"Si, Seiior," 

When Pennington opened the door and be- 
held the Indian standing there before him, he 
uttered the exclamation and retreated a step 
backward. His surprise could not have been 
more complete. The Indian stood immovable 
and answered in the cool, unanimated fashion 
which had always marked his speech and man- 
ner during the long trail from Mexico. The 
two stood looking at each other, Poquita wait- 
ing for Pennington to speak, and Pennington 
scarcely believing his own sight. 

Then, not waiting for an explanation of so 
sudden an advent of one to whom he had given 
scarcely any thought since his settlement in 
the plateau, Pennington bade the half-breed 
come inside, and Poquita silently obeyed. 
123 
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Pennington set the candle on the table and, 
while unstrapping his gun belt, gave utterance 
to mingled incredulity and gladness in seeing 
his old guide once more. 

"Well, well, Poquita ! What in the name of 
Montezuma! Where did you blow in from?" 

Pennington hung the gun belt on a peg in 
the door, and threw himself leisurely on the 
bunk. The Indian stood in the center of the 
floor motionless, save for a slight movement of 
his arms under the blanket, as he seemed to be 
enshrouding himself the more closely in it. 
Pennington watched him for a moment and 
understood this to mean not so much that his 
body needed warmth as that something of mo- 
ment was weighing on the Indian's mind ; for 
while the blanket may have been utilized by 
Poquita in the higher and cooler altitude of the 
mountains which he must needs have crossed 
in coming from the Eagle Tail, where he was 
supposed to have gone to participate in the last 
burial rites of his dead sweetheart, here in the 
low plateau at the foot of San Rafael the air 
was extremely balmy, and the use of a blanket 
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for physical coipfort was superfluous. By such 
mannerisms an Indian invariably demonstrates 
that a crisis is in the air and something of mo- 
ment, if not danger, impending. 

The Indian seemed to ignore Pennington's 
question, watching him speechless the while. 
Then he strode slowly toward him until he 
came beside the bunk. One of his bronzed 
hands emerged from under the folds of the 
blanket and rested gently on Pennington's 
shoulder, and while he did this he made a queer 
inarticulate noise in his throat, which ex- 
pressed, more than words would ever have 
told, the genuine friendship the Indian felt for 
Pennington. 

"Rest yourself, Poquita, and tell me all that's 
happened to you." Pennington's curiosity was 
rising every minute. 

The Indian compliantly sat down, not on the 
chair, nor box, nor table, but on the cement 
floor, beside the bunk. 

"When did you get here?" 

"Just come, Senor." 
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"Where did you leave your horse? I heard 
no clattering of hoofs." 

"I walk, Seiior." 

"From the White Angel?" 

"Ten days, Seiior." 

"Ten days! And no horse? It seems in- 
credible. If you weren't the good old Poquita 
you are, I'd tell you that you lied," and Pen- 
nington laughed at the momentary look of dis- 
approval from the half-breed. "But I had sup- 
posed you had shaken your moccasins of this 
country and had rejoined all the rest of your 
Moqui and Aztec comrades in Mexico. Tell 
me. What brings you 'way over here?" 

"To come and work, Senor," Poquita an- 
swered, simply. 

The Indian then told how he and a few of 
Wawanda's tribe, which still roved the neigh- 
boring mountains, had performed the Moqui 
ceremonies and buried her in the very cave that 
so frequently before had been a trysting place 
for the happy lovers, and which was now 
turned into a gloomy vault, to be forever after 
the mourning place of one poor, lone Indian. 
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Poquita himself had rolled a big stone before 
the entrance to the natural tomb, and sealed it 
with moss and loose soil in such a manner 
that one passing by could never have detected 
the existence of a cave there. Thus, having 
performed his duty, his desire was to be with 
his "good Senor" of the trail. Poquita made a 
point of emphasis in his narration in assuring 
Pennington that he had never forgotten him 
and his kindnesses, not only following the trail, 
but also on the fatal day when he discovered 
that his looked-for happiness had been so 
treacherously wrested from him. He had been 
treated kindly by Pennington, whereas, in his 
peonage in Mexico, he had been flogged, and 
otherwise maltreated. Betwixt a return to his 
former life and Pennington his choice very nat- 
urally fell with the latter. 

In the hope, therefore, of obtaining a less 
stringent peonage, perhaps, under his "good 
Senor," as he termed Pennington, he had 
traversed the distance from the canon. He had 
inquired of the Mission neophytes in Santa 
Barbara, followed their direction, and found his 
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way to Pennington's shack. So, here he was, 
sitting on the floor, imploring Pennington with 
all his Indian energy to give him work to do 
on the ranch. 

During this simple recital Poquita's manner 
and tone of voice, rather than the poor words 
he used, indicated in every possible measure 
that he looked upon Pennington as sort of a 
benefactor. 

Pennington, who was powerless to submerge 
a pronounced interest in the unfortunate In- 
dian, could not avoid being moved by this 
crude avowal of loyalty, for he knew that he 
had bestowed upon his erstwhile guide nothing 
more than his agreed pay and, perhaps, ordi- 
nary kindness during the long trail, and pos- 
sibly natural compassion for him in the be- 
reavement of his Wawanda — but that was all. 
He doubted not the earnestness underlying the 
austerity of the Indian's tone and manner, for 
he knew it was genuine. 

As Pouquita sat on the floor with his legs 
crossed beneath him and his shoulders thrown 
forward, which gave him the aspect of a chief 
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in war council more than anything else, Pen- 
nington could detect from the half-breed's atti- 
tude that a refusal on his part to grant the 
much desired request would be a great dis- 
appointment to Poquita. To fail in the culmi- 
nation of one's hopes after so long a trail on 
foot with the one object in view would, indeed, 
be discouraging, and Pennington did not have 
the heart to turn his Indian guide away. There 
was something fascinating, something pathetic, 
even mysterious, about his very presence there. 
"Look here, you old bronzed statue." 
"Si, Sefior," rather huskily, from his throat. 
In his eye there was a most searching look. 

"Well, I've a good mind to keep you right 
here, Poquita. I must tell you, though, it 
would be wise not to get on unfriendly terms 
with any of the other Indians or Mexicans 
working on the ranch, because, between you 
and me, Californians haven't any particular 
love for you Moquis on the other side of the 
mountains. Remember that. Some of your 
tribe and the Yumas over there have a reputa- 
tion on this side for helping rustlers in various 
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raids on our herds that have occurred oflF and 
on, and some of our people have an idea that 
perhaps they do a little rustling on their own 
account once in a while. But mind your own 
business, and I guess you'll get on all right 
without any trouble." 

The change of emotion in an Indian's soul 
is not usually discernible in his outward aspect, 
but, strange as it may seem, just as Poquita 
had expressed his anguish both in bodily action 
and with a curse on his lips when a great catas- 
trophe had befallen him, so now, in the realiza- 
tion that Pennington's words meant that he 
had not sought in vain, an expression of glad- 
ness and thankfulness seemed all at once to 
light up his countenance. Apparently he did 
not fully comprehend the restrictions placed 
upon his conduct as far as the other herders 
were concerned. 

"Gracias, good Sefior," was all that he could 
say. 

As Pennington watched the Indian, he felt a 
little exultation at heart in the fact that he 
could show his sympathy for a fellow creature 
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in a material way, although it was only to the 
poor barbarian before him. Had he not been 
living during the past day or so with his heart 
yearning for someone whom he might esteem 
worthy of his sympathy? The Indian's arrival 
was an opportune interruption to the thoughts 
that had overwhelmed him during the evening. 
Here at least, was offered a means whereby he 
could manifest his feelings in a well-placed 
charity, and he grasped at it. 

Pennington's feeling was somewhat akin to 
that of the obscure musician in the Bohemian 
district of some great city, who, having always 
played in dance halls, is unexpectedly given 
a chance to play before an appreciative and 
cultured assemblage, such an assemblage as 
had theretofore existed for him only in his 
hopes and dreams. His appearance is a 
triumph and, glowing with success, he ex- 
claims: "I have found appreciation at last," 
and is happy. Just so, Pennington. It did him 
good to rid himself of some of his pent-up feel- 
ings. 

It was impossible to remain unmoved as he 
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recognized the futile attempts made by the In- 
dian to manifest his thanksgiving. Apparently 
his brute nature knew no demonstration suffi- 
ciently expressive. 

Again and again he said, "Gracias, gracias," 
and Pennington understood. 

Then, as unceremoniously as had been his 
advent, like some gladiator of old, exhausted in 
the accomplishment of some great victory, 
Poquita turned about so that his back was 
partly toward Pennington, and, without an- 
other word, stretched himself prone on the 
floor. It was not very long before he was 
soundly sleeping. 

All was quiet, save for the deep, regular 
breathing of the slee'J)ing Indian. The night 
was even more still outside. As Pennington, 
resting on his elbow, watched the prostrate, 
blanketed form of the fatigued Indian lying 
there in the dim candle light, he became con- 
scious of a peculiar revulsion of feeling at the 
frequently recurring memory of the dingy cave 
in the Bright Angel. For the moment it 
seemed as though the prone figure were out of 
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place — that he ought to be in a mountain cleft, 
standing erect with his arms held aloft, de- 
fiantly facing a violent thunder storm. His 
presence in the cabin seemed strange and un- 
real. He could see him better bending over 
the stricken form of an Indian girl, lying rigid 
between the flickering flame of two candles, 
her body as cold and immovable as the rock 
slab that bore her. He could see him better in 
one tragic moment baring the girl's breast and 
then, maddened by the disclosure of the fright- 
ful work of the devil, pouring out from the 
innermost sinews of his tense body the death 
knell of a mighty revenge. 

The candle light fluttered as it drew nearer 
the neck of the bottle and it seemed to vivify 
the horrible scene Pennington was living over 
in his mind. In fact, it rather played upon his 
nerves, for he bounded out of his bunk and 
quickly extinguished it, thinking that darkness 
might expel from his mind the vision which 
had so vividly lodged there. At least, he was 
incapable of beholding the Indian, who was 
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reminder sufficient. But it took some time for 
his mental faculties to become inactive. 

The next morning when Pennington awoke, 
his dull sensibilities were greeted by the sight 
of the quick, agile movements of Poquita as he 
noiselessly and swiftly trod from one side of 
the room to the other. In one hand he held a 
wooden ladle, and in the other a bag of meal. 
He had already started the fire. The iron pot, 
suspended by the rod over the blaze, was emit- 
ting little volumes of steam, which showed that 
Poquita must have been up and about for some 
little time. Now he would slowly stir the con- 
tents of the pot with the ladle, now he would 
swiftly move across the room for, and back 
again with, some savory condiment and put it 
in the food he was preparing. Now he would 
fan the fire with the end of his blanket, and 
now he would sit quietly watching the process 
of cooking. 

To his waking consciousness the occurrence 
of the previous night slowly dawned upon 
Pennington, and the fact of a habitant in his 
cabin other than himself at once became per- 
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fectly plausible. It appeared amusing to Pen- 
nington at first to see someone else doing for 
him what he had been in the habit of doing 
himself every morning, and yet the mere fact 
that the Indian was doing it revealed the gen- 
uineness of Poquita's earnestness to serve his 
master. Pennington, with his sympathetic 
nature, could hardly repress a feeling of pity for 
the poor, unfortunate fellow, as he watched 
him, with which was mingled satisfaction, for 
the odors from that iron pot were most ex- 
tremely wholesome and appetizing. 

"Buenos dias, Poquita," Pennington greeted, 
as he sprang from his bunk. 

"Buenos dias, Senor," returned the Indian, 
still stirring the meal. 

"It smells mighty good to me — what you 
have there," Pennington commented, buckling 
on his gun belt. 

Poquita, unaccustomed and, therefore, im- 
pervious to flattery, said nothing and continued 
stirring. 

It was while he devoured what the Indian 
set before him on the table that an idea struck 
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Pennington, which he decided immediately to 
put in force. 

"Would you like to work for me ?" he asked 
the Indian. 

"Si, Senor." 

"But I mean as sort of a right-hand man?" 
Pennington hastened to add. 

No reply. 

"Don't you know what that is?" 

The Indian grunted, blankly. 

"Well, do you know what a bodyguard is?" 
Pennington laughed. 

Another ignorant grunt. 

Pennington could hardly restrain an amused 
smile at the absurdity of such glamourous titles 
for an ignorant Indian servant in a poor adobe 
ranch shack, thrown up crudely on the side of 
an out-of-way, wild mountain range. He won- 
dered what the old Doctor of Archaeology 
would say. 

"At any rate, you old Spirit of the Forgotten 
Races, I want you to stay right here, and do 
things for me, just as you've done this morn- 
ing. Understand that?" 
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'Si, Scnor," humbly. 

'Yes. Cook our meals, mend the harness, 
sew my clothes when they need repairing — 
and they need it often ; in fact, all those little 
odd things in which you could be useful to me 
personally and help me out of difficulties ; for, 
when I want to hear divine mass at the Mis- 
sion, I don't want to go in clothes that are 
frayed, torn or otherwise disgraceful to be seen 
by the Holy Padre. I battled here the other 
day with a saddle. It is these curse-producing 
things I want like thunder you'd do for me, 
because patience is one of those many virtues 
which I have not yet attained, not to mention 
self-control. These things, however, need not 
interfere with your work at the donga or with 
the rest of the herders in your duties about 
the ranch." 

What with the novelty of Poquita about him 
once again the startling occurrences of the 
previous day had been put aside in his mind 
for the moment, and he had almost for- 
gotten the program of the day, as had been 
planned the night before, until, while riding 
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the rounds of the ranch, indicating to Poquita 
the various duties he was to perform, he acci- 
dentally ran into Gordon. Then the whole de- 
nouement of the previous day flashed across 
him. 

"Of all the human sacrifices to the Sun- 
god!" was Gordon's surprised exclamation at 
sight of the Indian. 

"Didn't expect to meet Poquita this morn- 
ing, did you, Gordon?" Pennington laughed, 
reining in his horse. 

"Well, what's all the surprise party about? 
Come out with it. Goin' on the trail for an- 
other march ?" Gordon ventured, dubiously. 

"Not exactly," Pennington returned. "Po- 
quita is to remain here with me. He's to be 
my social secretary, you see. He's going to 
see that I rise in the morning in time for six 
o'clock breakfast. He will take care of my ex- 
tensive buckskin wardrobe, be my chef, valet 
and consulting adviser, you see. Gordon. He's 
all right, and I'll find lots of use for him." 

Pennington bade Poquita join in the work 
on the donga, and the Indian started off on a 
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run. Then, when they were alone, Penning- 
ton turned to Gordon. His face wore a more 
serious expression. 

"I've been thinking, Gordon, since you 
were over, of what you told me about Her- 
nan's — kid." 

Gordon smiled. 

"What do you mean — thinkin' about the 
kid ?" he asked, in surprise. 

"Just what is there to it, that's all." 

"Nothin' out of the ordinary. Why? The 
flower's been plucked and its beauty's for only 
one pair of eyes." 

Pennington felt himself annoyed by Gor- 
don's riddles. 

"I know, but for whose eyes?" he asked, 
quickly. 

"Look here, Pennie, you seem greatly 
alarmed about something that ain't none of 
our business. What's the matter? Just 
'cause another fellow jumped in when you 
were nowheres about, there's no blame for 
that, is there ?" 
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"Come, come," said Pennington, impatiently. 
"Stop bantering." 

"Well, if you will know, allow me to inform 
you that Hernan himself told me to feed up all 
the grown hens and turkeys so they'd be nice 
and fat in a few weeks for the weddin' fiesta." 

"Whose wedding?" 

"The kid's, of course, to the guest that's 
been hangin' around here the last few days." 

Then it was true. 

"So, arrangements are already being made 
for the wedding, are they?" Pennington was 
not quite prepared for this. 

"Sure," Gordon answered. "I can almost 
smell the gravy now cookin* out o' the chickens 
I'm goin' to fatten up. And, say, I bet the'll 
be some feastin' and drinkin'. If there is, 
Walt Gordon's my name," and he soothingly 
caressed his belt line and smacked his lips in 
anticipation. 

"For that matter, I'll have to be on hand, 
too, if there's anything like that going on," 
Pennington assured him. "These Spanish 
people are death on feasting such occasions, 
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aren't they?" and Pennington gathered up his 
reins. 

"Oh, by the way, Pennie. Goin' to town 
today?" put in Gordon, as Pennington spurred 
his horse. "The mail packet gets in today, 
and as I can't get down, if you're goin' I'd like 
you to bring me a 'Frisco Gazette.' " 

Heman was engrossed in a perusal of freight 
sailings from Vera Cruz ports for the East, 
while the Senora, habitually and physically 
averse to exertion, was lying indolently in the 
hammock with a magazine. It was no sur- 
prise to either Pennington or Hernan when, 
as the former swung up to the piazza, the 
Senora instantly clapped her magazine to the 
floor and flounced into the house. 

"Women are very queer creatures, my 
friend," Heman hastily tried to explain. "No 
matter sometimes how much you try to do to 
please them, they're never satisfied. I do be- 
lieve my wife is growing peevish about the 
isolation of the ranch. She likes more life — by 
that I mean she's been used to the friendly 
intercourse of wealthy families. Why, she 
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had the idea in her mind that she wanted to 
go back to Monterey." 

"Some women probably are strange," Pen- 
nington commented, seating himself on the 
balustrade. "I've never been singularly im- 
pressed by many, but it may be for the very 
reason that they are more or less enigmas, and 
I've neither had the courage nor the ambition 
to decipher the mysteries of womankind, that 
I am still rather incapable of understanding 
their curious ways." 

"Now, with the Seiiora — " Hernan started. 
"But what's new today?" he substituted, 
abruptly, eager to shift the subject of con- 
versation. 

"Nothing of extreme moment." Pennington 
found himself casting abotU for a possible 
channel through which he might decoy Her- 
nan into an allusion to his daughter's coming 
marriage to Don Miguel. 

Failing, he continued. 

"The Indian, who guided Gordon and the 
rest of us from Mexico, unexpectedly turned 
up at the cabin last night, and, as he is a faith- 
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ful, willing fellow, I've retained him here on 
the ranch." 

"My boy," said Hernan, doubtfully, "you 
must be very watchful. Indians of these parts 
are treacherous, and, I must warn you, by no 
means trustworthy." 

"Oh, not Poquita," Pennington was quick to 
defend. "This fellow is different. He's sus- 
tained a great sorrow and I feel positive he's 
a trustworthy buck." Then, as though a sud- 
den thought presented itself, Pennington 
added, "Poquita had a sweetheart, and she 
died." 

"Ah," and Hernan appeared moved. 

Pennington cast furtive glances toward the 
door, and sometimes toward the gardens and 
even beyond to the haciendas for a glimpse of 
an orange colored sash. 

Hernan's eyes were arrested toward the 
Santa Barbara horizon some miles away. 

"I believe I see smoke on the harbor sky 
line," he said. "Hand me those glasses, Pen- 
nington, and I'll make sure." 

"Must be the mail packet from Frisco," Pen- 
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nington suggested, reaching the glasses to his 
companion. 

"You're right; that's just what it is," Her- 
nan asserted, after he had focused the lenses. 
"That means we'll have some mail and news- 
papers." 

"Good," Pennington exclaimed. "Suppose 
we ride down to the wharf and get some. We 
can return in time for midday meal." 

"Agreed," and they both suited the proposal 
to the deed. 

At a good clip they started oflf toward Santa 
Barbara, and when they arrived at the port 
they got their mail, bought their choice of 
papers, tobacco and cigars, and, waving their 
hats to a few newcomers straggling along the 
wharf, probably settlers or perhaps land 
operatives to look over the ground, headed 
back again toward the higher table-land. 

Artfully and diplomatically as Pennington 
endeavored to open up the subject of the wed- 
ding, the more impossible he found it to do so. 
Hernan's affable manner and utter uncon- 
sciousness of any ulterior motive on his part 
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baffled him, and they had reached the ranch- 
house without even having mentioned Don 
Miguel's name. 

However, Pennington was not. in the mood 
to be thwarted in his intention, and deliberately 
lingered. 

So, while Hernan opened his letters, Pen- 
nington ran his eyes over the headlines of the 
new^spaper. 

"Here's something that will interest you," 
broke in Pennington, after both were resting 
comfortably on the piazza near the gardens. 
"Let me read it : — 

" 'Financiers from Chicago have just 
completed negotiations for the purchase 
of a large tract of land in the San Luis 
Obispo region. The many demands for 
Southern California property on the part 
of the clientele of certain prominent real 
estate houses in the Lake City have re- 
sulted in the decision on the part of the 
united corporation to start building 
operations at once.' 
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"Bully," commented Hernan, when he had 
concluded the paragraph. "These operations 
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may enhance the value of our land here, and 
the time is coming, my friend, when there will 
be no ranch in these parts. Northern people, 
especially those in a rut, denizens of offices 
and such, who are beginning to realize that 
they can come to a country like this, buy a 
small farm, raise fruit and truck on it, will 
flood this territory and live comfortably for the 
rest of their lives. You will probably find the 
new operating corporation's advertisements in 
subsequent papers, alluring, fascinating, and 
charming the poor ill-salaried clerks in the city 
by promises of lifelong income from a ten- or 
twenty-acre farm. Oh, Pennington, to think 
that the real ranch, our ranch, is inevitably to 
be lowered to the standard of a farm, all cut 
up in a thousand little tracts !" 

"Ah, but we must abide by the advance of 
civilization," Pennington replied. "If new 
settlers come to our country and wish to buy 
up our property, as you seem to think they 
must do in time, it will be our prerogative to 
hold the establishment for our own price, and 
refuse to sell under any other terms than our 
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own. If the tide of farm seekers floods the 
San Luis Obispo region and overflows into the 
Santa Barbara, our fortune is assured. We 
can sell out the land alone and clear more in 
one deal, perhaps, than we could at ranching 
cattle for ten years. For my part, although 
I've grown very fond of the ranch, Tm quite 
in favor of such a contingency as you mention 
may occur in the course of human events. But 
it may likely never come in our lifetime, so our 
energies might just as well be applied to the 
filling of our contracts, and content ourselves 
with the titles of successful herdsmen, and 
even that is easier said than done." 

At this point the dueiia approached, bearing 
a tray on which was an old earthen bottle* and 
two glasses, and set the tray on the table be- 
tween the two men. 

"Ah, good," Hernan said, as the old woman 
waited to serve them. "You may leave it on 
the table." Then, opening his last letter, he 
said slowly, "Where is the little one?" 

The old duena pointed in the direction of the 
courtyard. 
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"Anyone with her?" 

"Si, Seiior. Senor Don Miguel Remer." 

"Very well." 

Pennington noticed a slight frown wrinkle 
Hernan's forehead. 

The duena slowly shuffled back into the 
house. 

Here was Pennington's chance. Just the 
opportunity he had been endeavoring to force, 
and it had come when he had all but given up 
hope. Oh, how the thought irritated him that, 
almost under the piazza on the other side of 
the house, submitting to the caresses of that 
devil, was the Queen of Flowers, listening to 
the sweet things whose origin found birth in 
the blackest of hearts. He almost sullenly 
watched a purple humming-bird dart in and 
out of the rose-covered vines and finally rest 
itself on the crest of a big lotus. 

When he finally turned to Hernan, he saw 
that his companion was apparently in a rather 
upset frame of mind, his brow furrowed with 
deep seams, the corners of his mouth slightly 
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twitching, and his nervous hand holding the 
letter anything but steadily. 

'Aguardiente?" Hernan managed to inquire. 
'Thanks. I'll pour, though, while you con- 
tinue your reading," Pennington offered, and 
filled the glasses, placing one on the stand near 
Hernan. 

Pennington poised his glass on a level with 
his head, and, with eyes steadily fixed on Her- 
nan, spoke the words : 

"To the bridal pair !" 

Hernan looked up from his letter in sur- 
prise. Recognizing the firm set of Penning- 
ton's jaw, the steady look in his eye, he slowly 
rose from his chair, and, without a word, drank 
the wine almost in one gulp. They both rested 
their glasses upon the table. Hernan, still 
standing, and still meeting Pennington's eye 
squarely, was the first to speak. 

"So you know, my friend," he assayed. 

"Quite true. I do. But, why not?" 

"You do not forget, do you, how I attempted 
to cover our relationship to my guest?" 

"No, I do not forget. You may have con- 
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cealed his relationship in your family until 
today, but you have not succeeded in hiding his 
identity," Pennington returned, coolly. 

Pennington's alert mind was quick to per- 
ceive that the thrust was felt. 

Hernan, his lips twitching more than before, 
sank heavily to his chair, and drummed with 
his finger tips on the edge of the chair arms. 

"His identity?" he ventured. His voice was 
husky, tremulous and deep, and, as if to force 
down a great substance that seemed to fill his 
throat, he nervously stroked his neck with one 
hand, while the other found its way over his 
heart. 

"His identity?" he repeated. 

"Moral individuality might better express it." 

Both hands were now clasped tightly on the 
left side of Hernan's chest, and his breathing 
came with audible effort. 

"I might have known," he managed to 
assert, and, rising from the chair, paced back 
and forth the narrow width of that end of the 
piazza between the house proper and the 
balustrade. 
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Perhaps there is nothing more disconcerting 
or unsettling to persons of even more than 
ordinary nerves than to be placed in the pre- 
carious mental position of doubt. To alleviate 
the tension, Pennington forthwith explained 
himself, relating to Hernan the discussion 
overheard between the Greaser and the Cali- 
fornian in the orange grove. What he had to 
say was told casually, without any decided 
personal faith or prejudice, until his companion 
waved his hand deprecatingly, as though 
beseeching Pennington to continue no further, 
and consigning to him the mastery of the 
situation. 

When, at last, he could frame his distracted 
thoughts in words, Hernan sat down again 
and spoke more evenly and collectedly than his 
agitated demeanor might have augured. 

"Nothing you can tell me, Pennington, my 
boy, can in any way augment what I already 
know," he confessed. 

"Then you mean to say that this fellow is all 
these things?" asked Pennington, incred- 
ulously. 
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"I must admit the truth. I will not deceive 
you further. Neither shall I deceive you by 
appearing a weakling in your eyes. I must 
explain." 

"But," broke in Pennington, "if these things 
are all true, he is a damned rascal, and I'll be 
hanged if Til take the risk of entrusting him 
with the cattle and horse exchange deal," and 
he brought his fist down on the rail of the 
balustrade to emphasize his decision. "Why, 
I wouldn't trust that fellow with a humming- 
bird, let alone a herd of horses." 

"As for that," Hernan began, "there need be 
no alarm. The deal shall not go through until 
after the wedding, anyway. The old Seiior 
Remer is a boon friend of the family, and with 
him I have negotiated many exchanges of 
cattle, and have always been treated fairly. 
To return to the wedding, you may wonder 
how I can be a party to such a marriage. Of 
young Don Miguel I dare say there are few 
who know anything except that he has been a 
pretty bad lot. His father is a rich American 
ranch owner, commanding large haciendas in 
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Santa Teresa and Monterey. His mother is a 
Spanish woman, like the Sefiora here, but beau- 
tiful, very beautiful. The two bloods coursing 
through the young man's veins are, perhaps, 
sufficient to explain his abandon of conven- 
tional Spanish custom when he wooed the little 
one before the preliminary overtures had been 
made by our families. His reputation was not 
at all creditable in Monterey. His father's 
wealth and his mother's beauty, from which 
he has derived his share of both, as well as his 
father's American bravado and his mother's 
Spanish intensity, have, perhaps, carried him a 
little too far. But, when the little one told 
her mother of the wooing, she was pleased and 
well satisfied, and I, of course, was forced to 
give in to her. I have really had little to say 
in the matter, save an occasional word to the 
Sefiora. But the little one seems as joyous 
and happy in the anticipation of becoming the 
wife of Don Miguel as a bird at the approach 
of the Spring season. The Sefiora confirms the 
little one's devotion to Miguel, and I cannot 
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stand in the way of her happiness — I really 
cannot." 

Hernan rose once more from the chair and 
stood directly in front of where Pennington 
still sat on the balustrade. His eyes were 
slightly dilated, and his lips trembled as he 
spoke. 

"It is to be hoped that such profligacies as 
Don Miguel has practiced in the past are not 
going to prove harbingers of a continued reck- 
less career, for, by the very demons of Hell, I 
shall not want to answer for my vengeance if 
the little one should have a moment's feeling 
that she is neglected." 

The same huge lump seemed to fasten itself 
in his throat again. He coughed as though to 
dislodge it. 

"Pennington, my good friend," he continued, 
hoarsely, "if my girl — should undergo one 
moment's pain at Don Miguel's hands — if her 
heart should ever be broken — if he — if he 
should have the monumental deviltry to ever 
deceive her after they are married — after she 
had given him her entire life — her life — and 
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she's the sweetest flower that blooms to 
me — 
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He stopped suddenly. His breath came 
short. He clutched at his heart convulsively. 
His face was that of a sufferer in intense pain. 

At that moment Pennington turned at the 
sound of a girlish voice, and Sefiorita Maria 
and Don Miguel approached. 

The girl ran swiftly to her father. 
Tadre," she cried, kneeling at his side. 
'It is nothing, my little one. Don't be 
alarmed. I am a bit nervously unstrung." 
He patted his daughter tenderly on her ebon- 
crowned head, and, with his tremulous touch, 
a red poppy was loosened and fluttered to the 
piazza floor. 

Senorita Maria gave Pennington one quick 
sidelong flash, in which he could not but per- 
ceive reproach. It was almost disdain. But 
her next words were spoken with a little mirth- 
ful laugh, at which he stooped his big hulk 
forward, and carried up to his nose the erst- 
while fallen poppy. 

"Has Seiior Pennington been upsetting 
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you?" the girl solicited, running her fingers 
through her father's thick beard. 

"I hope not," vouchsafed Pennington, with 
a rather appealing look at Hernan. 

"Oh, not at all," the father assured them 
both. "We have been talking matters of 
business — purely. I rode to Santa Barbara 
this morning, and picked up a splitting head- 
ache on the way somewhere, and don't feel 
exactly well. But dismiss it from your mind, 
little one. It must be pretty close now to mid- 
day meal." 

The girl stroked her father's head, rose to 
her feet, and sat on the arm of the chair. 

Pennington pressed the poppy to his nose 
once, twice, and again, and, while tucking it 
away in the inside of his open shirt, he met the 
dark, glowering look with which Don Miguel 
was regarding him. 

Then, as Pennington met his gaze un- 
flinchingly, and worked his jawbones in the 
secret, silent, close-mouthed clinching of teeth, 
a habit with Pennington at times when he 
asserted a determination within his soul, Don 
Miguel gracefully stepped forward and, ad- 
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dressing Hernan, said, "Might it not be well to 
dispense with business, Seiior, for the moment, 
if it plays such havoc on your nerves ?" 

Pennington ignored the evident slur. 

"You will stay and eat with us," Hernan 
urged, addressing Pennington, who, in turn, 
was about to decline, when Don Miguel in- 
terrupted. 

"The Seiior, the cattle-king, can return 
another day. I do not believe the Seiior Her- 
nan wishes to be annoyed with business mat- 
ters at all today. You can see he is not feeling 
like himself." Don Miguel glanced back and 
forth, first with a solicitous bearing toward 
Hernan, and then toward Pennington with, 
perhaps, the faintest semblance of covert scorn. 

Pennington's pride revolted hotly, but a 
glance at the "fairest flower that bloomed" 
transformed what retort he had ready to the 
proverbial soft answer. 

"Have a cigarette," and Pennington pro- 
duced a new pack he had purchased that morn- 
ing at the wharf, and extended it to Don 
Miguel. 
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He did not wish to humiliate the g^rl. He 
thought he could stand unflinchingly under the 
most scathing sarcasm, if by doing so he would 
be saving her from embarrassment. Ah, the 
disadvantages of modern times, thought Pen- 
nington. Had these been the days of the 
cavaliers and knight errantry, he would forth- 
with have challenged Don Miguel to the lists 
in mortal combat. But noblemen were made 
these days of different stuff from gladiatorial 
prowess and brute strength. 

As expected, the cigarette was courteously 
declined. 

The situation, however, was opportunely re- 
lieved by the appearance of the duetia in the 
doorway, announcing that the dinner was 
served. 

There were cries of "Adios," one a guttural 
goodspeed, one in a high-pitched, mirthful, 
girlish voice, the other in a blase, suave tone, 
accompanied by a mocking sweep of a 
sombrero, and a giant, astride a mottled brown 
horse, swung out across the plain toward the 
San Rafael hills. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE half-breed's DISCOVERY 

SCARCELY a day went by now but that 
Pennington, at one juncture or another, 

caught some glimpse of the lovers. On his 
intermittent visits to Hernan, to discuss the 
ever-moving affairs of the ranch management, 
he would come upon Don Miguel and the girl, 
Maria, together, either on the verandah or in 
the lotus gardens. Ofttimes he would watch 
them among the orange trees, and always he 
would watch with growing misgiving. 

Since the disclosures which Hernan revealed 
had confirmed his doubts, Pennington spent 
hours reflecting. The picture of Don Miguel, 
with his mellow voice and sycophantic, over- 
courteous manner, made his blood boil. Her- 
nan's dire premonitions of his daughter's un- 
happy future life made Pennington's heart 
bleed for him, almost as much as it did for the 
girl. 

159 
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One day Pennington saw Don Migpael rid- 
ing swiftly toward the San Bernardino. Rest- 
ing his glasses on the window-sill, he in- 
tuitively felt that the miscreant had bade his 
farewell, and was returning to Monterey. 

The Indian, who stood by, looked up and 
followed the direction of Pennington's gaze, 
noting which Pennington decided to come out 
of himself and talk a little, for company's sake. 

"There's going to be a wedding, Poquita," 
he said, abruptly. 

The Indian nodded. 

"Hernan's daughter." 

Another nod from the half-breed. 

"That's her future husband riding across the 
plain now. Going back to Monterey in Mexico 
to prepare for the coming event." 

The Indian gazed long at the disappearing 
horseman, galloping across the plain toward the 
southeast. The vision of his trained Indian eye 
was sufficient by far-reaching to make out the 
main characteristics of the horseman. 

Several weeks of little or no incident slipped 
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by until, one afternoon, Poquita was busying 
himself sharpening an axe, just as he had been 
doing on the day they had witnessed the de- 
parture of Don Miguel. The firewood for the 
hearth-place had been almost exhausted. Pen- 
nington was resting before the door of the 
cabin, smoking his pipe. 

A long time he sat, puffing on the pipe, until 
aroused by the Indian, as he tried the axe in a 
big wooden block near the woodpile. 

"O-ho, sharpening up, eh?" inquired his 
master. 

"Si, Senor. No wood in house." 

"Good." 

Finally, Pennington jumped his mustang, 
and, after riding aimlessly about the ranch to 
see how things were going on, found himself 
unconsciously reining his horse into the thick 
chaparral growths that covered the gradient at 
the foot of the hills. He felt some unknown, 
unseen force, urging him on into the under- 
brush outlining the first steep ascent of the San 
Rafael. 

Up he went into the higher woodland, until 
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the famed columbine rock loomed overhead. 
How many times had he come here thus, and 
had never once chanced upon her. It was all 
clear now. Her time had been wholly pos- 
sessed by another, perhaps on long rides or 
walks far out on the plain or across the moun- 
tains from sunrise to nightfall. 

The click of an axe could be heard a long 
way off, as someone was hewing down a tree. 

A quiet mountain brook trickled down a 
fissure in the mountain side. The dampness 
from the rains was not yet out of the ground, 
and the air was filled with the delicious odors 
of musty mosses and dead leaves. A mocking- 
bird filled the air all at once with a song of 
wild but tender notes. Surely, what a 
Paradise ! 

By a magic influence had he been brought 
there, and, as though by magic, he now moved 
about Paradise. At the call of the mocking- 
bird, he alighted from his horse, and walked 
listlessly under the overhanging rock, touching 
its moist, dripping sides affectionately with his 
gloved hands. 
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The call of the mocking-bird was a clarion 
note, heralding the opening of wonderful doors, 
behind which were concealed one's fondest 
hopes, and when Pennington caressingly patted 
the sides of the columbine rock, like the miracle 
wrought under the magic touch of Moses' rod, 
the doors opened, and his fondest hope was 
realized. For, by magic still, it seemed that all 
the bird-life in the mountain burst forth into a 
gladsome peal, as if it were singing its very 
heart out, and above it all there came to Pen- 
nington's ear a musical, soft, rippling voice, 
the sound of which made his Paradise perfect. 

"Are you a rustler?" the voice rippled. 

Was he dreaming, or was he the victim of 
some chimerical fancy? Or was his dream, in- 
deed, a reality? And was he again to meet the 
Queen of Flowers by the columbine rock ? 

He stopped short, stood erect, alert, and 
listened intently. The birds continued their 
chorus, and the distant thug of the chopper's 
axe — that was all. 

"Senorita," he spoke slowly, as though to 
himself, for he still thought he was, of course, 
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the victim of an hallucination. "Senorita, if it 
be you, come out of Fairyland, and let me see 
you." 

And then the realization that he was not 
mistaken came upon him. With a quick, 
furtive glance he had seen in one direction a 
flash of orange, trailing behind a swiftly mov- 
ing figure as it nimbly dodged between a tall, 
thickly foliaged bush and the rock. Penning- 
ton was beside the vision in a bound, and when 
he truly found that it was not a fairy sprite of 
an enchanted wood, but the real girl herself, 
he stood rooted to the spot in wonder. 

When, at last, she looked up at him, play- 
fully, he had regained his composure, and 
dwelled on earth once more among realities. 

"I suppose you are looking for some species 
of fauna with tentacles on its feet to scale up 
that rock again for another sprig of colum- 
bine?" Pennington ventured, with an amused 
smile lurking in the corners of his mouth. He 
leaned leisurely against the bole of a big tree. 

"And what species are you?" she asked, 
roguishly. 
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"I must protest this time. Besides, I am un- 
fortunate enough not to possess tentacles," he 
argued. 

"But I don't want columbine today. Just 
poppies and helianthus," she demurred. 

"They're very beautiful," he assayed, regard- 
ing the huge collection she had gathered. 

As before, she sat down on a dry stone, and 
proceeded to arrange them. 

"But what are you doing up here?" she 
asked, suddenly. 

"The last time I met you here it was right 
about here, wasn't it — I was studying the vari- 
ous possibilities of these wonderful cathedral 
woods. I even contemplated irrigating the 
plain down there a little and growing wheat. 
But I have since discerned that this is not the 
place. The woods are here, and the natural 
slope of the land would indicate great pos- 
sibilities for successful irrigation, but this is 
not the place for lumber or wheat. Here it is 
ranching, horses, sheep, steers, and fruit. So, 
conclusively, I have not been misled up here 
today in the study of timber. I suppose you 
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may have heard your father speak of a land 
boom adjoining us? Well, it is possible I may 
have come up here to commune with Nature, 
and ascertain what value She places on Her- 
self. A little fairy led me here, you see." 

"Oh, do you believe in fairies, you silly?" 

"Of course, I do. Listen. I'll tell you. We 
are always surrounded by supernatural influ- 
ences, dictating one thing or another. The 
sprite that hovered about me told me to come 
to the columbine rock. Didn't say why or 
wherefor. I came, and see what I found. 

"My sprite told me to stay away from here, 
she retorted. 

"Why?" 

"Because, it told me if I came, I would be 
annoyed." She pouted. 

"Do I annoy you, Senorita?" Pennington 
asked, and he made as if to remount his horse. 

"Not especially. But that's what it told me, 
Seiior." She affected a little perplexed look 
that was charming. 

Pennington rested his eyes upon the girl in 
ecstasy. Truly this was the fairest flower that 
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bloomed, and, oh, what a shame flowers have 
to wither, he thought. The vision of a hand- 
some Spanish lover flitted across his mind's 
eye. 

He sat down beside her, and the birds sang 
on in joint approval. The wood-chopper's 
clicks continued in the distance. A large, 
black buzzard alighted on the topmost branch 
of a tree towering above them, looking about 
searchingly from side to side for its carnivor- 
ous meal. 

"What is this land boom you speak of?" the 
girl asked. She appeared to be interested and 
to have thrown aside momentarily her usual 
rollicking bantery. 

"It means," explained Pennington, "that all 
this country round about will be gobbled up 
by Northern interests and sold in farms and 
lots." 

"And there will be no more ranch at all?" 

"Just that." 

Pennington hesitated only a moment, and 
then put his determination in force. 

"And my sprite told me," he continued, "that 
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you would not be here to witness all these won- 
derful things that are going to happen." 

"Why not?" 

"Because you are going to be married, and 
go far, far away from here." 

He did not look at her, and she did not make 
any reply. 

"And it told me that you are going to be very 
happy," he added, but his voice quavered slightly. 

"Of course, I am," she almost whispered. 
Her hands dropped in her flower-strewn lap, 
and she peered through the foliage overhead as 
if trying to picture to herself the state of bliss 
for which her young, tender heart longed. 

Pennington inwardly cringed at the avowal. 
Dare he, or dare he not? Would he have the 
right by honor to speak the contradictions that 
crowded his tongue for utterance? Oh, could 
he but enter the portals of this young girl's 
heart, and find just to what degree she would 
prove amenable to reason. 

"You are quite sure you shall be?" 

He was venturing cautiously, as though 
trespassing upon forbidden ground. 
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"Why should you ask? Why should you 
question it?" She looked puzzled. 

There was something in the strong profile of 
the man as she looked questioningly at him that 
startled her. 

"Oh, I was just thinking that you are too 
fair a flower for any man to pluck." He did 
not wait to give her the opportunity to spurn 
the compliment, as he knew she would, and 
continued. "It is strange that even the most 
carefully cultivated, pure and cherished flower 
that blooms may be plucked by the most un- 
cleanly passerby." 

Pennington almost repented the words be- 
fore they were uttered, but it was too late. 

"Why, what do you mean?" she asked, 
aghast. 

The die was cast. He felt himself at her 
mercy, but with each succeeding moment he 
seemed to gain courage. 

"Senorita Maria, how much do you care for 
your father?" 

The question came as a surprise to the girl. 

"How funny. I love him dearly." 
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The commanding something in this man's 
profile wrung answers from her, whether she 
would or not. 

"Does he regard your marriage to Don 
Miguel with favor?" he pursued, relentlessly. 

"He must, for he has never told me other- 
wise. But why shouldn't he? Don Miguel is 
of a very old and ancient family in Monterey, 
highly esteemed by all." 

She would have continued to extol her future 
name to the skies had not a sudden thought 
checked her. Pennington gave that thought 
expression. 

"Away to the east of these mountains where 
I come from a father goes into the highways 
and byways for good and evil of a daughter's 
suitor. Everything in his past life is con- 
sidered and reckoned. If his career has been 
one of abandon and recklessness, he is not 
eligible to be entrusted with the care and keep- 
ing of a daughter's happiness." 

"But what has this to do with Don Miguel 
and me ?" The blood was suffusing her cheeks, 
as she realized only too well Pennington's 
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meaning. She wondered why she still con- 
tinued to listen to him. 

"You must forgive my intrusion, Seiiorita, 
and heaven grant that your father and I are 
wrong. But we both know the kind of man 
Don Miguel has been and we fear that you are 
wasting your time, your emotions, your op- 
portunities, your beautiful life, with all its dear 
possibilities, in continuing to care for such a 
man and giving yourself in marriage to him." 

How it hurt him to say it, for he knew it 
hurt her. But was not a little pain better 
rather than death? 

The girl's lips parted, then compressed. She 
was amazed beyond words. Finally she sprang 
to her feet. Pennington rose, too. He started 
to say something, imploring forgiveness. 

"Why do you say these things to me?" she 
asked, hotly. "What right have you?" 

Pennington raised his hand as though to 
ward off a blow, but she rushed on, im- 
petuously. 

"I discredit all your accusations. Don 
Miguel may have had his escapades when he 
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was but a stripling, as all you men have. He 
may have wasted some of his youth foolishly, 
but does that stamp him eternally unworthy? 
He loves me, me, and I love him. My life is 
his more than anyone's could possibly be. He 
has sworn his loyalty to me, and nobody can 
influence me from my belief in it." 

She gathered up the poppies and helianthus, 
and started down the path. Her breast heaved 
quickly as her breath came and went. 

Pennington followed her slowly, a pang of 
regret gripping his heart. The girl's rebuke 
was almost more than he could bear. As her 
avowal of love for Don Miguel still lingered in 
his bemuddled brain, he thought if such beauti- 
ful devotion had not heaped coals of fire on her 
lover's head, then he was, indeed, the basest 
scoundrel alive. 

Why the girl suffered him to accompany her 
he did not know. Still she did. Her little head 
was too full of anger for analysis. 

As for Pennington, there seemed nothing re- 
maining for him but to accept her inevitable 
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determination to believe her affianced true and 
beyond reproach. What a travesty! 

"You will for^ve me," he finally pleaded. 
"It is, after all, your right to decide, Sefiorita. 
I overreached myself. But you must know I 
have a sister, and merely had your happiness 
at heart." 

His plea seemed so sincere, so really heart- 
felt, as she saw the genuine earnestness and 
concern in his face, she found her temporary 
anger and rebellion gradually quieted, until, at 
last, she was really laughing at the quick, agile 
jumps made by a stray hare as it leaped across 
the trail and plunged headlong into the thick 
undergrowths. 

They .walked aloi^ leisurely and, as they 
went, the thuds of the wood-cutter's axe grew 
nearer and louder, until it seemed he must be 
working but a short way oflf. 

"Where is your horse, Seiiorita ?" Pennington 
broke the silence. "Are you in for another 
race?"" 

"I did not lide, Sefior, I walked," she re- 
plied, disinterci tedly, for she was still piqued. 
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"It is quite far for you to walk back. Won't 
you use my horse?" he offered. 

"Gracias, but I don't believe so. In fact, I 
think I'd rather walk; then, I can gather more 
flowers on the way." 

"Flowers were really just meant for you — 
you seem to be so fond of them. But re- 
member what I said — you are the fairest." His 
boldness even surprised Pennington. 

"They shall crown the whole wedding, 
Seiior," said the girl, and her countenance 
lighted up in happy expectation. "At the 
fandango, the air will be filled with confetti^ 
real poppies and all kinds of flowers and the 
court portico will be festooned with real and 
artificial flowers." 

"And you in their midst will crown all. 
You will be the Queen of Flowers, won't you?" 

"Do you think so?" she asked, coquettishly. 

They were nearing the opening in the trail 
that would let them out upon the slope of 
plain at the foot of the hills. They coUld al- 
most hear the chinks falling on the ground as 
the wood-cutter hacked out the necessary 
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groove about the trunk of the tree, and a 
moment more they would be able to see him 
not many steps from the path, throwing his 
shoulders forward with each swing of the axe. 

"When is all this to transpire?" Penning- 
ton inquired. 

"In four or five days now,*' the girl answered, 
joyfully. 

"Why; so soon?" 

"Oh, yes. It had all been arranged while 
Miguel was here." 

"And after that I don't suppose we shall 
have you around this part of the country any 
more, shall we ? Do you think the poppies are 
as plentiful down there as they are here ? And 
do you ever think you shall want a sprig of 
columbine to add " He broke off, sud- 
denly. 

There was a snapping of twigs. 

At the sound of footfalls on the path, the 
thud of the axe had ceased, the wood-cutter 
peered over his shoulder, dropped his axe, and, 
with a leap, bounded out of the brush into the 
path, and was crouching like a panther not five 
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feet from where the girl stood. His eyes were 
wide, his back stooped so that his head was on 
a level with a glittering thing lying on the 
girl's breast. 

The girl recoiled in terror. Pennington 
sprang to her side and with an arm supported 
her. 

"Poquita!" he exclaimed, in a harsh, com- 
manding voice. 

The girl shrank a step further away. The 
Indian did not move, but, with dilated eyes, 
was still peering at that glittering object hang- 
ing from the girl's neck. 

Pennington, unable to understand the 
strange actions of the half-breed, was at the 
point of reprimanding him severely, when his 
eyes, too, following Poquita's, rested on the 
trinket that flashed a golden sheen in the sun- 
light with every heave of her palpitating 
breast. 

"The cross !" he gasped. 

At his words, the girl clasped the thing to 
her heart, and the Indian took a stealthy step 
forward, his eyes still riveted upon the object. 
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"The cross?" the girl repeated, unknowing 
and mystified. Then, as the Indian made as 
though to come nearer, she clung to Penning- 
ton's arm in fright. She had not worn her gun 
belt. 

"Send him away," she cried. "Whatever is 
the matter with him?" 

Pennington had been quick to take in the 
situation. He momentarily wondered why he 
had not seen the cross before, but as he looked 
at it now, it seemed to answer in every way 
the description of Poquita's marriage gift to 
the murdered Wawanda, even unto the raw- 
hide thong by which it hung. Could it be pos- 
sible? As the crushing inference dawned at 
last upon Pennington, he had presence of mind 
left still to forestall the possibility of the situa- 
tion becoming any more grave, for he was 
thinking now only of the unfortunate girl, 
clinging to his arm, unfortunate by reason of 
her very ignorance. 

"Go back to your work, Poquita," he com- 
manded, and, to emphasize authority over the 
crazed half-breed, Pennington let his hand rest 
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on the butt of his six-shooter. For the girl's 
sake, it was necessary. 

The Indian opened his mouth, shut it with a 
snap, straightened himself to his tallest stat- 
ure, folded his arms, and, after a moment's 
hesitation whether to obey his master or not, 
reluctantly sidled back to the tree, which the 
breeze was swaying bodily back and forth on 
its uncertain support. 

"Let me take your arm," Pennington said, in 
his same commanding voice, "and help you 
down the hill." 

"Is that fellow crazy?" the girl asked. "Docs 
he belong to your establishment?" 

Again the test of nobility had been thrust 
upon him, and, for the girl's sake, he would 
master his dominant inclination. He would 
let things take their own course. He would 
let him, to whom revenge was due, have it. 

"Poquita is the guide who brought me here 
all the way from Mexico, Sefiorita. He is not 
exactly crazy, although he may have appeared 
much that way." 

"What significance did you place on the 
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cross?" She remembered how Pennington had 
uttered the exclamation. 

None at all," he answered, deliberately. 
You see, he is partly Aztec. Did you not 
notice how he folded his arms and gazed off 
across the plain toward the sun? He may 
be something of a religious fanatic. The 
Franciscans may probably have endeavored at 
one time or another to make a convert of him, 
and the sight of a cross may possibly create 
conflicting convictions in the poor brute's soul 
as to the real sovereignty of his native Aztec 
sun-god or our Christ." 

"How very strange," the girl commented. 
There was a touch of disbelief and incredulity 
in her tone, but there was that masterful 
something about the man in all his bearing 
and speech that carried conviction with every- 
thing he did or said. 

They descended the slope toward the plain 
in silence. Up the hill they heard a tree crash 
in its fall. 

As they were nearing Pennington's cabin, 
the girl ran a little way ahead, stooped down 
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and plucked some flowers that had been fortu- 
nate enough not to be choked by the chaparral. 

When Pennington came up to her, she was 
laughing in the captivating, coquettish way 
that was her wont, as though nothing extra- 
ordinary had ever happened. 

"What's amusing?" Pennington asked. So 
upset was his mind and so sick was his soul 
that he might have said anything to escape 
from the consuming thought that distressed his 
heart almost beyond endurance. 

"Amusing?" she inquired. "Oh, nothing. I 
was just thinking that, after all, my sprite was 
right when it told me I would be annoyed." 
She was thinking of Pennington's philosophy 
on her marriage, and the strange occurrence at 
the edge of the wood when they had en- 
countered the half-breed. 

Pennington did not answer directly, but, in- 
stead, his attention was attracted to an old 
buckboard, attached to which pranced a fine 
span of horseflesh. Gordon was holding the 
reins, and he hailed the two as they came along- 
side the cabin. 
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"It's Gordon, your father's overseer," ex- 
claimed Pennington, thankful that his old 
friend had so timely come to alleviate a rather 
overwrought situation. 

"Hello, old fellow." 

"Howdy, Pennie. Just tryin' a couple of 
*em out in harness. First time. Mighty 
blamed balky, by thunder, but Til fetch 'em 
'round alright. Just leave it to Walt." 

"You are just in time to have good com- 
pany," put in Pennington. "Seiiorita Hernan 
was going to walk all the way back to the 
ranch-house. Wouldn't take my horse, and, 
as you're going over, why can't you take her 
along?" 

"Certainly would be glad to," Gordon 
acquiesced, giving his slouch hat a jerk, for he 
needed both hands for the prancing team in 
front. 

"Oh, that will be splendid," exclaimed the 
girl, in glee. She was looking at the nervous 
beasts, frothing at their mouths, munching at 
their bits, eyes distended, their great, huge 
muscles quivering for a good run. She had a 
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passion for flowers, but her love of horses, 
especially spirited ones, had been born in her. 
When she was but ten years old she had kept 
her seat on a bucking broncho. 

"Shall you go with CJordon?" Pennington 
asked the girl. 

"Si." 

She started to put one foot on the step, but 
Pennington was beside her and, before she could 
protest, lifted her bodily into the seat beside 
Gordon. 

She flashed a look of annoyance at him. 

He forced a smile. 

"I just came 'round, Pennie, to tell you that 
there was a couple of f ellars up here to see you 
about sellin' some kind of property or another. 
Are you goin* to buy some more land ?" 

"No, old fellow. They probably wanted to 
buy some from me." 

"They said they'd return again about it," and 
unable to keep the horses at a standstill longer 
in their unaccustomed rigging, Gordon gave 
them a little slack rein and out they sped, the 
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old buckboard rattling behind like some little toy 
box on wheels. 

Pennington waved his hat as the girl turned 
and waved her hand. 

As she waved, she was thinking of the 
powerful arms that had so lightly swung her 
from the ground into the seat ; so strong, and 
withal so gentle. It went well with the 
strength in the outline of that profile she had 
studied during their discussion in the wood- 
land of the San Rafael hill. 

As the team swept farther away across the 
plain, Pennington stood stock still, watching 
an orange-colored streamer waving in the rear 
of the buckboard. A pang shot through his 
whole frame. 

Could it be possible? He kept repeating this 
to himself. 

As though for want of any other elixir, he 
took out his pipe, mechanically pushed the 
tobacco into the bowl, lighted it, turned on his 
heel and, with a rather heavy step, went into 
the shack and threw himself on the bunk. 




CHAPTER X 

THE FANDANGO 

AT the time of these happenings, although 
the California coast country had emerged 
from the depraved state of looseness and im- 
morality which followed the promulgation of 
certain decrees of secularization by the Mex- 
ican congress, which body had wrested from 
the Franciscan Padres the power with which 
they had for nearly half a century held full 
sway over all, yet the people still had a 
tendency to be carried away beyond them- 
selves whenever any legitimate cause for 
revelry presented itself. The effects of the 
olden days of abandon and reckless merriment 
were deeply rooted in the Calif omian's blood, 
and they required nothing more than the 
rumor of a wedding to quicken their pulses 
and passions to feverish expectations. On 
such an occasion every one let himself out 
without leash. The music could never be too 
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inspiriting to the senses. The more bewilder- 
ing the dances, the more laughter, the more 
feasting and wine, the better to the liking of 
the spectators. 

What wonder, then, that the ranch-house of 
Wilbur Hernan was thrown open for the free 
dom of guests who had previously been im- 
portuned to come. All the week the new- 
comers had been constantly arriving. Some 
had come all the way from Frisco by the mail 
packet, others on horse from all directions, 
far and near. They were to be the guests of 
honor at the wedding of Senorita Maria to 
Don Miguel Remer. Such guests as could not 
be accommodated on the ranch easily found 
quarters among friends or at taverns in Santa 
Barbara. 

When iinally the day arrived when all should 
participate in the nuptial festivities, the ranch- 
house and grounds were transformed into a 
veritable kaleidoscopic, moving scene of ever 
changeable action and color. Neophytes of the 
Santa Barbara Mission, with long, coarse hair 
falling about their ears and necks, busied them- 
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selves with the other servants preparing the 
messes. Californians, with their light hair and 
complexion, mingled with the predominant 
element of coarse, black-haired and brown- 
complexioned Indian and Spaniard. Vaqueros 
and rancheros, picturesque ruffians, rode in all 
directions about the plains, congregating with 
the rest at times for a bite to eat or a quench- 
ing draught of aguardiente. Cattlemen moved 
about the company of well-dressed women in 
their habitual slouch hats and fur weather- 
cloth trousers, jingling their spurs with every 
step. 

This was the last day of the festival week, 
and Don Miguel, whom they had expected to 
arrive earlier, would surely be there. All day 
long the Hernan relatives, their families and 
friends, godfathers, dueiias, Indians, rancheros 
and vaqueros, all alike, bustled about the house 
in preparation for the dance before the Padre 
would come at sundown to march with the 
bridal procession to the Mission. 

Wilbur Hernan, or Senor Hernandez, as he 
found himself being addressed on this memor- 
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able and important occasion, was most liberal 
in his supply of wines, aguardiente, and comes- 
tibles of every kind. The fiesta before the 
great piazza among the gardens, the tables 
spread heavily and abundantly with their lavish 
display of chickens, stuffed turkeys and en- 
chiladas, gave to the place the tone of a festival 
daytime paseos al campo of the good old reck- 
less days of their California ancestors, but a 
generation or two removed. 

While the fiesta was going on outside, the 
courtyard was being festooned, preparatory 
to the fandango. The harp, violin and guitar 
players had found their places on the portico, 
enclosing the courtyard. The portico itself 
was a maze of floral ropes and twisted bands 
of leaves and flowers of every color and de- 
scription, both real and unreal. Ribbons, 
caught at one end on the balustrade, floated 
out into the open court space wSth every 
draught of air from the open doors and gates. 

It was in this courtyard that the guests 
crowded an hour or so later, for the fandango 
would soon commence, and the eager throng 
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would have the opportunity of viewing the 
bride at her best. 

About the walls of the courtyard the throng 
moved in double rows. The lower end of the 
floor was filled with groups of vaqueros, 
Greasers and Indians, sipping aguardiente. 
Relatives and guests of honor occupied the 
portico, viewing the animated scene below 
with growing delight. 

The music had already started when Pen- 
nington entered the portals of the courtyard 
and mingled in the throng that had gathered 
to witness the dancing and the final departure 
of the procession for the Mission. In fact, 
he had purchased a new sombrero to wear to 
the fandango. 

Glancing about the throng, he espied Gordon 
and Hernan at the further end of the portico. 
The ladies in their spangled mantillas, sur- 
rounded by the male members of their families, 
occupied the entire portico, and Pennington 
ignored Gordon's beckon to him to join them, 
for both Gordon and Hernan had seen the 
giant, towering over the short-statured, round- 
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shouldered Mexicans and Spaniards. As his 
eye glanced over the well-dressed assemblage 
on either side of Hernan, talking and laugh- 
ing merrily among themselves, Penninglton 
thought of his work-a-day ranching outfit, than 
which he possessed no costume better, and 
save for his new sombrero, he deemed he 
would look too conspicuously out of place amid 
the seats of the honored. He, therefore, looked 
in another direction, appearing not to have 
noticed Gordon's beckoning. 

The object for which his eyes sought was 
hard to find in the crowded courtyard, but she 
was even then surrounded in th€ center of the 
floor by countless and curious admirers. 

Pennington moved along slowly with the 
crowd. The inspiriting Spanish music from 
the stringed instruments, under the leadership 
of the tecolero, was beginning to get into the 
blood of some of the gathering, for at the 
further end of the floor there were men and 
women stepping through the bewildering 
mazes of a contradansa, twisting and turning 
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with increasing rapidity in perfect unison with 
every acceleration in the time of the music. 

Pennington finally stopped in his fruitless 
search for a sight of the girl and stood near 
a table, at which was seated an affable looking 
Spaniard, shuffling cards. 

As Pennington watched the light-hearted, 
merry-making people, he felt like crying out 
at the top of his lungs to them to cease the 
travesty. Since the singular discovery at the 
edge of the Rafael woods, the whole thing 
seemed like a tragedy to him. How his heart 
was hurting, as he gazed upon the spectacle. 

To help fight off the agony of his soul, he 
yielded to the obsequious invitation indicated 
by the cunning smile of the Spaniard, as he 
continued to shufHe the cards. 

He greeted the monte man, sat down and 
counted out his coppers. 

At a table but a few feet away sat ChoUos, 
the Greaser whom he and Gordon had brought 
from Mexico. At the same table with him, 
drinking aguardiente and giving utterances 
to his mirthful feelings by loud and uproarious 
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shouts of laughter, sat a dark-visaged ruffian, 
already deep in his cups. One glance was suf- 
ficient for Pennington to know that the boister- 
ous fellow with Chollos did not belong to the 
ranch outfit. His slouchy attire was laden 
thickly with sand-dust, as though he might 
have been riding some distance. His sombrero 
rested on his knee. His hair was snarled and 
unkempt. His small, beady eyes, as he turned 
his head furtively from side to side, looked 
capable of anything. 

The monte game was started with zest and 
caution on one side, indifferently and carelessly 
on the other. Pennington's coppers were 
gradually diminishing and the Spaniard's in- 
creasing. 

As he desultorily laid his hand down in a 
play, Pennington glanced toward Hernan and 
Gordon, and noticed that the former was talk- 
ing somewhat excitedly, making what ap- 
peared like rather demonstrative gestures with 
one hand in which he held a pair of field 
glasses. Suddenly Hernan rushed from view 
through an open doorway, and a few moments 
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later reappeared, shaking his head and letting 
his arms fall to his sides, dejectedly. 

"No sight of them yet," he was saying to 
Gordon, and it was not long before it was 
whispered from ear to ear the length and 
breadth of the courtyard that young Don 
Miguel, his family and servants had not yet 
appeared. 

At the first rumor, the girl found her father's 
side and in her own accustomed way, ridiculed 
his nervousness, until finally he found himself 
explaining to inquires from anxious guests 
that, in all probability, the party may have 
been delayed in the start — and it was a long 
ride from Monterey to Santa Barbara. 

To Gordon, who had noticed Hernan's mo- 
mentary anxiety, he said, "This wedding busi- 
ness has got on my nerves. But, as the little 
one admonished, I should not allow the delay 
in the arrival of the groom to occasion any par- 
ticular distress on my part, as she herself 
seems to feel quite confident that he will be 
here in time. Then, again, I place every con- 
fidence in my American friend, Remer, Miguel's 
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father, with whom I have negotiated many 
exchanges of cattle and horses in days gone 
by, and have always been treated fairly and 
squarely." 

The festivities continued, and Hernan made 
frequent surveys of the southeastern plains 
through his glasses, returning always with 
the report, "Not a spot to be seen anywhere." 

An hour passed, and yet no sight of the 
groom and his retinue. The girls in their 
pretty mantillas, and the entire concourse, in 
fact, were making merry to pass the time till 
he should come. 

There was a stir as someone remarked that 
the Padre had arrived from the Mission — ^but 
still no Miguel. The sun was slowly sinking 
in the west. 

Sefiorita Maria, standing with her duena 
near Hernan (they were all on the courtyard 
floor now), began to show signs of anxiety, 
and exchanged a rather forced smile with her 
father, but she dared not allow forebodings to 
enter her agitated heart. 

The Padre advanced toward her. He seemed 
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to read the anxiety in her face. As befitted 
his station, he must comfort her» reassure her. 
Mishaps often happen. The best calculated 
plans even go wrong. 

"Come, come, daughter," said the Padre, 
caressingly. "Don't give up to misgivings like 
this. Senor Don Miguel has only been de- 
layed. It is a slow ride when one has to travel 
with heavily laden pack-horses, and Don 
Miguel, no doubt, brings magnificent pres- 
ents," and he beamed a beneficent smile upon 
her. 

Next he addressed Heman. 

"Why not order the tecolero to start up the 
fandango, and let's make merry till he arrives, 
for he must surely come before long." 
Heman agreed and motioned to the leader of 
the musicians. 

El tecolero came down from the balcony, 
and clapping his hands, the music started up, 
greeted with a loud shout from the throng of 
guests, as they formed groups along the sides 
of the courtyard, under the balcony, leaving as 
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much space open in the interior as possible for 
the dancers. 

The master of ceremonies, after clapping his 
hands, took steps to the music in front of 
Senorita Maria, herself, and led her out to the 
center of the court for the dance. 

The monte players discontinued their game 
temporarily and with the rest joined in their 
admiration of the girl who was about to dance 
the fandango. 

Pennington noted the flash and sparkle of 
her dark eyes as they roved happily over the 
assemblage. He noted, also, the crimson 
poppies, fastened carelessly in her hair. 

A pair of bleary and inflamed eyes was at 
once turned upon the beautiful girl as she took 
her place in full view of all. Her hair was 
held upon the crown of her petite head by a 
large tortoise-shell comb, and pierced through 
by a thick, long, silver pin. Her mantilla was 
so drawn about her shoulders and breast, 
tightly round the hips, as to display to advan- 
tage the perfect lines of her figure. 

The bleary-eyed ruffian, seated at the table 
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next to the monte players, gazed at the beau- 
tiful creature until he could restrain himself 
no longer. 

Filled up to the neck with wine and in his 
masculine delight at the glorious figure in the 
middle of the floor, he elevated his voice and, 
in a shout of ecstasy, cried, inebriately, "Ay, mi 
alma! Bonita Setiorita! Carramba!" 

Few noticed him as he made his way through 
the other dancers, until he had partly embraced 
the fair dancer and forced the girl, to her 
astonishment and disgust, to step with him 
half across the space. 

There was a commotion and murmur among 
the spectators. 

It took but an instant. Bounding to his feet, 
Pennington gave one vigorous spring, sending 
the monte man, cards, coppers and table 
sprawling on the floor and, with one powerful 
blow from his fist, felled the astonished fellow 
clean off his feet. 

Pennington stood menacingly over the fallen 
heap under him. The girl looked on in awe. 
Hernan stood by her side with his arm about 
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her waist. An exclamation came in Gordon's 
voice, shouting, "Hooray." A dull murmur 
and stifled cries came from the women spec- 
tators, a buzz of admiration from the men. 

Slowly, and with difficulty, the ruffian rose 
to his feet and made a lunge toward Penning- 
ton, whose right hand went peremptorily to 
his gun belt, whereupon the miscreant re- 
treated a step. The blow had sobered him to 
his senses somewhat. 

Gathering himself together unsteadily, he 
pointed a forefinger at Pennington and with a 
nasty show of teeth, said, threateningly, "You 
shall pay. You shall pay." 

Pennington shrugged his shoulders and 
made as if to deal him another blow. The 
fellow had sense enough left to get away, and 
awkwardly slinked through the crowd that had 
gathered about them to his seat at the table. 

"Have another drink, Pietro," and Chollos 
poured him out a glass of aguardiente. 

Hernan's admiration and thanks were 
exhibited in an unexpected manner. Grip- 
ping Pennington's hand, he said, "My friend. 
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you have relieved my daughter from an 
embarrassing position. You will not refuse 
this, and I know the little one will be agreeable, 
as well as complimented." 

Then, turning to those nearest him, he raised 
his voice, and said in Spanish, "The Amer- 
icano, Seiior Pennington, will not refuse. Let 
him dance. Don Miguel is half Americano 
and would be pleased to know I have con- 
ferred the honor upon him to dance with his 
affianced." 

There was a din of approval from all sides. 

Pennington had learned the zorrita, la con- 
tradanza, and the fandango while in Mexico 
and was almost as adept as a Spaniard in the 
use of the castanets. He, therefore, was by no 
means averse to accepting Hernan's invitation 
to dance with the Senorita, upon whose beauty 
and loveliness every eye in the throng now 
rested. 

In fact, the girl's whole appearance, as she 
stood, radiant and dazzling, under the circling 
eddies of smoke from the cigarettes, was sig- 
nificant of the most entrancing animation and 
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charm, enough to fill the measure of delight in 
the proud father, as he stood doting upon his 
only-bom, expectant guests, and him upon 
whom had been conferred the honor of dancing 
the fandango with her. 

And when el tecolero started up the musi- 
cians again, the guests, who had congregated 
in groups about the dancers, watched them 
through the distorting mazes of the dance with 
that enthusiasm that a crowd always has for 
the graceful movements of well-shaped bare 
arms, and small and elegantly turned feet, at- 
tuned to the delightful harmony of bewildering 
music. 

In an undertone a comment was dropped 
here and there amid the spectators to the effect 
that Senorita Maria had never danced more 
gracefully, and the guests more than once dis- 
played their keen admiration to its fullest in 
wild shouts of approval and clapping of hands. 

Pennington had never experienced such 
dancing. As he watched her, the while keep- 
ing the step himself, her dazzling beauty and 
radiance, captivating grace and carriage 
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hypnotized him, and he danced as in a dream. 

Subconsciously he knew there was music 
somewhere, and that his feet were keeping 
rythmical time to it, but the eyes that carried 
the picture of the sweet creature dancing with 
him to his brain, brought with that picture 
the realization that he was in love, yes, de- 
plorably in love. His senses reeled. He 
realized, too, that she belonged to another, and 
was even now almost his forever, but he knew 
that it would have to be just such a girl as 
his Queen of Flowers who could ever make 
him forget this moment. How unreasonably 
and unconventionally does love work her 
whims at times. 

Then, when el tecolero, as was the custom, 
shouted "Bomba," the music ceased and there 
was a sudden hush from the excited throng. 

Pennington stood, looking the flushed girl 
full in the eyes, and recited his stanza in strong 
Spanish accent : 

"Entre las flores de lirio 

No te puede conocer, 

Que no parecias mujer. 

Sine Angel del Cielo empireo," 
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bj vhidi he mcazti be to zaierstar-d that be 
conld not disdaagiiisli bcr frees tbe Scttcts and 
the lilies; diat she vas exes as as asge! ot 
heaven to hisL 

The girl adored ever deeper, asd stcod «rith 
eyes cast down. 

As Pennington looked at her. so tender and 
girlish did she appear, he thought he could 
easily have gathered her cp in his arms and 
mn away with her. 

While the eyes of the spectators were still 
silently watching the two. the silver-toned bells 
pealed from the towers of the Mission, an- 
nouncing the time for the bridal procession 
to start. The sun had gone down behind the 
waters of the sea. 

Heman started visibly. His whole frame 
shook nervously. 

The girl bit her trembling lip. and extended 
a hand on her father's arm, a look of appeal in 
her searching eyes. 

The guests wondered. 

The Padre was mumbling a prayer. 

With an uncertain step, Heman hastened 
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through the gate of the courtyard, focused his 
glasses and scanned the plains as far as he 
could see, from the Santa Barbara harbor to 
the San Bernandino. There was still light 
enough, but nothing came within range of his 
vision that would indicate the approach of the 
belated Don Miguel. 

When he returned, he passed a group, 
talking in a subdued tone. Other groups col- 
lected, discussing the uncomfortable situation, 
and, where gossip found its way in, a few 
slanderous remarks were dropped. From one 
mouth to another premonitions traveled, for 
Don Miguel's past career had been unrevealed 
to but a very few. 

Once or twice a remark reached Hernan's 
ears unwittingly, and he clutched at his throat 
with palsied hands. 

Senorita Maria was verging upon a state of 
distraction. Her thoughts were confusion. 
She looked at Pennington dully, and for a 
moment studied the profile she had watched 
when he had warned her in the woodland hill 
of the San Rafael. But — no, no. Her soul cried 
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out refutation. Impossible. Had not Miguel 
sworn his sincerity, on the road used by the 
wagons in round-up time? Her faith was 
supreme, in spite of all. 

Then a dire thought darted across her dis- 
traught brain. Faithful still, she grasped at a 
possibility. 

"Mi padre," she cried to her father. Her voice 
quavered, piteously. "Supposing Don Miguel 
may have been slain by rangers." 

It seemed like the last straw to Hernan. 

"Slain by rangers?" he repeated, incred- 
ulously, and shook his head. 

"Si, mi padre," the girl insisted. "You 
know how they have infested the hills, and a 
haul of rich wedding presents would be as 
much an incentive for an attack as a few head 
of cattle." 

Her eager words sounded a bit plausible. 
Hernan was just as eager for a feasible hypothe- 
sis as his daughter. 

"Look out," cried Pennington, for the girl 
was beginning to droop. 

The st^in had been too much for her. Her 
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eyelids trembled, fluttered a moment, then 
closed. Her cheeks, which had been so poppy 
crimson a moment before, were ashen white. 
The old duena caught her in her arms and half 
carried her into the house. 

Unheeding the curious spectators, Hernan 
was all at once action. 

"There may be truth in the little one's infer- 
ence." He prayed to God that there was. 

Then, addressing a group of rancheros, 
standing listlessly near by, he cried, so that all 
could hear, "We must hastily dispatch two 
good horsemen, acquainted with the mountain 
trail, on the two best horses possible, and 
investigate this theory. It may be true. They 
must start at once. There will be a clear sky 
and a full moon. The earlier the start, the 
better. Which of you are going to volunteer ?" 

His challenge was answered by a dozen 
shouts. 

But Pennington forced his way in front of 
Hernan. 

"I, for one, shall take it upon myself to go," 
he said, deliberately. "And I 3ball not return 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE LURE OF THE MESSAGE 



ON that afternoon when Poquita had dis- 
covered the cross, he had turned from 
Pennington and Maria, at the bidding of the 
former, and, with one swing of almost super- 
human force, plunged his axe into the heart of 
the tree. But a few strokes more were needed, 
when, with a snap and a crackling of limbs, 
as it plunged through the outstretched arms of 
its companion trees, it fell prone on the ground. 

He mechanically chopped off the outer 
branches, trimming the larger ones and spent 
the greater part of the remainder of the day 
in splitting up the wood which he carried in 
huge bundles on his shoulders to the adobe 
cabin. 

When the last load had been piled outside 
the shack, Poquita slung the axe over his 
shoulder, rested his hand on the latch of the 
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door, looked long over the plain toward the 
Mexican border, then lifted the latch and 
stepped in the house. He found his master 
outstretched on the bunk. 

Pennington sat up and watched his Indian 
servant place the axe in a corner, turn around 
and perfunctorily make preparations for the 
evening meal. 

Neither spoke, for each probably knew that 
his uppermost thought was shared by the 
other. Since the convincing discovery during 
the afternoon, each seemed to understand. 
Words were unnecessary, and they ate in 
silence. 

The most apparent inference that presented 
itself to Pennington's mind was the fact that 
Poquita had recognized the cross, fashioned 
after the emblem of the Franciscans, which he 
had once given as a pledge of his Indian 
devotion to the murdered Wawanda. He did 
not dare think of the one damning possibility 
by which the girl, Maria, could have come into 
possession of it. 

The Indian's demeanor did not betray his. 
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feelings in the slightest degree, for he was a 
true Indian, even though there was an ad- 
mixture of Spanish blood flowing through his 
veins, mingling with that of his Moqui and 
Aztec antecedents. His manner openly was 
servile and obedient but, within the recess of 
his half savage soul, passions were stirring that 
were all the more dangerous because of the 
outward calm. 

As Pennington watched the half-breed, his 
face set and determined, with its square jaw 
and slightly protruding chin, he fancied that 
even now in the brute's breast there was being 
formulated some fixed, fiendish plot. 

Even when Gordon brought Pennington a 
new sombrero from Santa Barbara to wear at 
the wedding, and jocularly discussed the ap- 
proaching wedding day with its glorious feast- 
ing and dancing, when the Don would come to 
claim the "flower he had plucked," the Indian 
manifested no unusual interest, but mutely 
listened, and moved in and about the cabin in 
the silent performance of his trivial duties. 
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As correctly divined by Pennington, how- 
ever, underneath Poquita's inscrutibility there 
lurked a deep-seated purpose, and he was not 
at all surprised when, two days before the 
fandango, he discovered that the half-breed 
was missing. But he spoke of the disappear- 
ance to no one, for, on the trail through the 
Eagle Tail, the guide had just as uncere- 
moniously vanished, and yet he returned in his 
own due time, and he would return again. 

The empty stall in the donga, made vacant 
by the appropriation of one of the horses by 
the vanished Indian, was not noticed, for the 
vaqueros and ranchercs were brimming over 
with excitement in anticipation of the wedding 
and its incident riotous merrymaking. 

On the same day upon which Pennington 
had discovered the absence of his servant, a 
burro caravan was proceeding slowly west- 
ward over the hot sands of the waste plains 
approaching the eastern slope of the San 
Bernardino. 

Five pack burros lazily plodded their way 
through the deep sand, heavily burdened with 
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sacks which bulged out on either side of the 
little animals. Preceding the burros rode a 
horseman, presumably the leader of the cara- 
van. The rear was brought up by three other 
men, also on horseback. 

Their water-bottles had all but become 
exhausted at the end of a hot day's march, and, 
as night was coming on, they cast their eyes 
about for a favorable place to set camp. 

They counted themselves fortunate when at 
last they haply came upon a fertile spot, and 
gladly they let their tired, hungry horses loose 
to graze upon the scanty verdure the little oasis 
provided. 

The Arizona desert night fell upon the little 
camp with all the calm of the Earth's silent 
places. 

The welcome and comforting splendor of 
the bright moon lighted broadly the golden 
sands. Now and then a breath of cool air 
found its way wafted from the not distant 
mountain range. Sometimes near, sometimes 
far away, was heard the dismal, forlorn cry of 
a coyote. 
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What a haven of rest was this little water 
pocket in the desert, after an all-day's fatiguing 
trail under the sweltering sun! The smell of 
sage permeated the air. 

The horses and burros rested, some standing 
stock still, some lying down, their thirst 
quenched, their hunger appeased. 

The weary travelers lay inertly on their 
blankets. 

On into the dead of midnight they slept, 
oblivious of the little, brown, curious lizards 
that crept over their wrists and necks, and then 
wiggled back to their damp retreats near the 
spring. 

Stealthy steps of moccasined feet in the soft 
sand were noiseless as a dark figure bent over 
one prone sleeper, and then cautiously moved 
to the next. The dark figure was searching 
out in the moonlight one whose general 
characteristics he had observed at a distance 
but a few weeks past. 

When finally he peered into the face of the 
last recumbent figure, he was holding some- 
thing small in his fingers, his eyes alternately 
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examining first the head of the sleeper then the 
object in his hand. 

Slowly and with caution he carefully with- 
drew a long six-shooter from its casement on 
the belt about the sleeper's waist and flung it 
far out, where it fell noiselessly, burying itself 
in the soft sand. 

Suddenly, but silently, he straightened his 
bent figure erect, a feeling of triumph welling 
through his being. 

With folded arms he stood, calmly surveying 
the moon. Then, he pushed one foot forward 
until it touched the back of the prostrate one 
beneath him. 

The tired traveler was not aroused at once, 
and it was only after repeated efforts that the 
slumberer was fully aware of a perceptible kick 
in his side. 

He yawned loudly, stretched his arms, drew 
a hand over his heavy eyes, looked up and 
saw the tall figure standing over him, 
silhouetted against the moon's bright rays. 

Quickly he jerked himself to his feet and 
when he fully discerned the long-haired Indian, 
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standing motionless, with his arms folded, his 
hand went instantly to his belt. But when 
he saw that the Indian's attitude was such as 
to dispel any fears of meditated violence on 
his part, he dropped his hand. 

"What is it ? What do you want ? Speak." 

The Indian calmly lowered his eyes until 
they met those of his interlocutor. His arms 
slowly unfolded. 

"Well, speak up. What are you doing 
here?" the leader of the caravan repeated, 
impatiently. "What do you want? Who are 
you?" 

The Indian's treacherous ingenuity was 
silently at work. 

There was a short silence succeeding the 
second demand before he answered. 

"Come with me," the Indian said, slowly and 
deliberately. 

"What for? What do you mean?" in quick 
succession. 

The man facing the Indian knew only too 
well the wily ways of the roving bands of half- 
breeds which had ofttimes before harrassed 
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the passage through the mountain ranges they 
were nearing, and he momentarily feared for 
the precious bundles but lately unstrapped 
from the burros. 

He was on the point of arousing the other 
sleeping men, when the Indian extended a 
sinewy, bronzed arm to stay him. 

"I have message," the Indian explained, and 
waited calmly to note the effect. 

"A message — from whom?" in surprise. 

"From Seiiorita," the half-breed answered. 

"From the Seiiorita? Do you come direct 
from her ?" was the now distrustful query. 

"Si, Seiior. Other vaquero have message. 
We two watch for you. No see you. He go 
that way. I come this way. I see you. He 
have message on paper." 

"Where is your comrade?" 

"Come with me. I take you." This was 
the Indian's non-committal answer. 

There was a moment's hesitation. During 
that moment there were doubts as to the 
Indian's sincerity. The lure of a message from 
his sweetheart, however, counterbalanced his 
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fears. To have a little love-message from the 
Senorita, anticipating his near approach to her, 
was a sweet thought, indeed, and in his grow- 
ing desire to have it, read it, kiss it, he eagerly 
acquiesced in the Indian's suggestion to follow 
him. 

"Horse," and the Indian pointed to one of 
the beasts standing near by, indicating that they 
were to ride. 

The Indian mounted his and the leader of 
the caravan hesitated once again. 

But then, on second thought, if the Indian's 
companion who possessed the message had 
gone very far in the opposite direction, it might 
take a little time to come up with him. It 
would of necessity be better to ride, as walk- 
ing in heavy sand would be difficult and tire- 
some, if not delaying. 

Then all thought of his Sefiorita consumed 
his brain. She would now soon be his forever. 
She was even now counting the hours until 
his arrival. 

He saddled his horse, mounted, and signified 
by a wave of his hand to the Indian to lead on. 
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The half-breed walked his horse some dis- 
tance. His companion, following behind, 
looked back at his sleeping comrades, and then 
set his face in the direction in which the Indian 
was leading. 

Ah, the Senorita ! She had truly been think- 
ing of him, for she had even written him a 
message. It must be a sweet greeting, per- 
haps imploring him to speed the journey, 
lessen the hours that separated them. 

The Indian stopped his horse, shaded his 
eyes as though the moonlight were as strong 
as that of the noonday sun, peered about before 
him and then kicked the flanks of his horse and 
started off at a canter. 

Unmindful of any imminent peril, the leader 
of the caravan followed close behind his guide. 
His eyes searched the moon-lit wastes on all 
sides for an indication of the whereabouts of 
the emissary bearing the message from his 
Seiiorita. 

They were approaching a miniature butte, 
which relieved the level stretch of sands they 
had thus far traversed. The moonlight re- 
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vealed three huge cacti, standing out in relief 
against the rising sand knoll. 

The Indian stopped, dismounted, and 
appeared to be examining the sand, presumably 
for recent hoof-prints whereby to trail the 
bearer of the message. 

His companion watched him as he bent over 
and examined the sands. He moved nearer 
the butte gradually, always bent over, ex- 
amining the sands. He came to the butte, 
walked around the huge cacti and, still 
cautiously creeping near to the sand for a sign, 
finally disappeared slowly behind a perpen- 
dicular corner of the butte. 

His companion followed where the Indian 
had gone and, in turning his horse about the 
edge of the butte on the opposite side, a strong 
arm thrust out and a hand tightly grasped the 
bridle of his mount. 

The Indian silently motioned the rider to 
get down. 

He obeyed, more out of surprise than fear. 
Instinctively he felt all of a sudden that he 
had been led on a blind search. He cast his 
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eyes about furtively and endeavored to col- 
lect his thoughts. 

'Where is the message?" he blurted. 

'No message," was the intolerant reply. 

The Spaniard staggered in bewilderment and 
looked back to see how far they had come. 
The intervening butte obscured the distant 
camp from view. He swiftly calculated they 
must have come at least a mile. 

A pistol shot might arouse his comrades 
and give an alarm. The Indian had no gun. 
Why should he not aim the bullet at the sneak- 
ing redskin? He had committed less honor- 
able deeds before where rustlers and cut- 
throats were concerned. 

His fingers nervously fumbled with the 
leather flap of the casing for his gun, but his 
hand did not And the butt of the desired 
weapon. 

With an oath he sprang at the Indian, his 
knife held aloft, gleaming in the moonlight. 

The half-breed was waiting for the on- 
slaught and, knitting his sinewy muscles. 
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deftly dodged his opponent's attack and waited 
for the Spaniard to recover and return. 

The Indian crouched low, the blade of a 
fiendish looking knife now protruding from 
one clasped hand. 

Cautiously, in the heavy sand, they neared 
each other. 

"Carramba !" exclaimed the Spaniard, edging 
carefully toward the half-breed. "You think 
you can lure me out here away from the 
plunder while the rest of your band swoop 
down on my unsuspecting comrades and ride 
off with it, eh ? A message from the Senorita, 
eh? Maldito! Guard yourself well, for I 
mean to kill you, you sneaking devil." 

There was a thrust and a parry, then both 
backed off on guard once again. Nearer and 
nearer they crept, each crouching on the 
defensive, watching intently for a chance to 
put in force some strategic movement which 
would lay the opponent open for an offensive 
plunge. 

Then there was a furious rush. The two 
came together. There was a tinkling, metallic 
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clash of steel blades as the Indian caught the 
descending knife of the Spaniard. The two 
weapons poised in mid-air, as the Indian's, 
under the hilt of the Spaniard's, held up the 
arm that had so swiftly started in its down- 
ward sweep. 

Now the Spaniard had a little the best of the 
Indian, and now the latter would deftly extri- 
cate himself from the mad embrace of his 
antagonist. 

In one frenzied rush they clinched, and it 
seemed but a question of superior strength as 
to whose body would receive the murderous 
thrust. 

The Spaniard reached for the Indian's throat. 
He was breathing heavily, and the Indian was 
quick to perceive that he was gradually spend- 
ing himself in the exertion. 

The knives were coming lower and lower 
from their lofty poise. The Indian, with a 
powerful wrench of his strong arm, had the 
Spaniard down on one knee. 

"Ay! Maldito! — you fiend!" gasped the 
Indian's victim, as the latter realized that, ex- 
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cept by some miracle transcending the forces 
of nature, the Indian's was a strength too 
powerful for him to contend against for long. 

The Indian's knife was now above that of his 
opponent and the powerful, bronzed arm was 
slowly, but surely, forcing the dirk it held 
close to the neck of the Spaniard. 

Feeling his nerve and strength weakening, 
the panting Spaniard uttered a gasping oath as, 
with a quick movement of the wrist, the Indian 
dislodged his opponent's weapon from his 
grasp. The knife fell to the sand at their feet. 

The Spaniard made a quick reach to recover 
it, but the Indian kicked it beyond his frantic 
grasp. 

A thousand thoughts surged through his 
throbbing brain, as he held up his arm to ward 
off the blow that was so surely coming with 
the descent of that bronzed arm held menac- 
ingly over him. His eyes were distended in 
the agony of terror. His breath came in short 
gasps. His mouth was open, and his teeth 
gleamed white in the moonlight. 

The Indian stood over him a moment, un- 
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decidedly, his arm hesitating, yet aching to 
descend and bury the knife in his victim. That 
moment of indecision seemed an hour to the 
Spaniard. 

Steadily the arm lowered from its lofty poise. 
The knife, instead of dealing its death blow, 
was stuck back in its belt. 

It was a tempting opportunity, and the 
Spaniard took that chance, for it was but a 
ghost of a chance. With a quick movement, 
he attempted to seize the weapon from the In- 
dian's belt, but the latter was too quick for him, 
and, with both hands clasped about the throat 
of the Spaniard, he throttled and finally threw 
him over backwards with a powerful shove, 
where he lay sprawled on the sand, clutching 
at his strangling throat. 

When, at last, his breath came more freely, 

his hands were tightly bound behind his back. 

He was lying on his stomach, his face buried 

in the deep sand, his eyes smarting with the 

alkali. 

The Indian had taken the strap from which 
his water-bottle was suspended and tied his 
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victim's wrists together. He let the Spaniard 
lie where he was, and noiselessly went to where 
the horses were standing, took them by the 
bridle, and led them to the scene of the scuffle. 

Without a word, the Indian helped the 
Spaniard to his saddle, keeping his own arm 
through the long reins, and then leaped on his 
horse. Thus they started away, the Indian ad- 
vancing ahead, leading the Spaniard's horse 
following behind. 

Farther and farther away from the camp 
they went. 

What transpired in the Spaniard's be- 
wildered mind it would be difficult to say. Per- 
haps the uppermost thought was that of won- 
der why, when he had looked for the final stab- 
bing, the fiend had so deliberately and quietly 
stayed the blow. 

Where was he now being led? Why did 
not the savage say something? But suspense 
in this quarter gave way to the overwhelming 
realization that his whereabouts would be 
totally unknown, for he knew that it would be 
almost impossible to track him, that the sands 
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of the desert would tell no tale. He wondered 
if his comrades in camp had discovered his 
absence, and, if they had, whether they would 
attribute it to foul play, and start in search 
for him. 

He wondered if the Indian's band had not 
already despoiled the unsuspecting camp of its 
plunder. If so, they had probably galloped 
back in safety to their retreat in the fastnesses 
of the San Bernardino. 

Each hour took the Indian and his victim 
farther out into the desert. 

The bonds about the Spaniard's wrists were 
tied too tightly to admit of any possible 
thought of freedom. Much as he wrenched 
his arms behind him, he could not loosen the 
knots. What was to be the outcome of his 
predicament? What was his ultimate desti- 
nation, and what the half-breed's final dispo- 
sition of him? 

The dawn of the new day was heralded by a 
streak of red above the eastern horizon. The 
vast waste of the desert seemed more arid and 
desolate than it had been during any previous 
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day. There were but few cacti, sparsely 
sprinkled here and there. There was no indi- 
cation of an oasis within a radius of the eye- 
sight. Only sand, sand, sand, and here and 
there a pile of stones. 

The sun crept up into the heavens, its strong 
rays gradually growing more and more direct. 
The day was hot, and not a breath of air 
stirred. There were few, if any, buttes or 
high, jutting undulations to utilize as a shelter 
from the scorching sun, which would be in- 
tensely strong at midday. 

The unnatural, uncomfortable position of 
the Spaniard's arms, tethered behind him, was 
beginning to be painful. His wrists ached, his 
back felt as though it would break in two. 
And yet the Indian led his captive on, reso- 
lutely and heartlessly. 

At times they proceeded at a walk, some- 
times at a canter, and once they made a wide 
detour in order to avoid a couple of prospectors, 
who, with pick and shovel strapped on their 
backs, chanced to cross their path. 

All day long, through the burning sands. 
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they rode, and it was not until nightfall that 
the Indian stopped. 

When he had dismounted, he turned to find 
his victim lying forward on his horse's neck. 

He helped the Spaniard off, and sat. him on 
the sand. 

Fatigued, sore, and almost famishing for 
the want of a drink, he watched the Indian 
unstrap the water-bottle from his horse, pull 
the stopper, and pour what little water there 
was in it into his own water-bottle. 

He was hungry and exhausted. He could 
have eaten something with a relish, but he 
would have given anything for a mouthful of 
water. 

The Indian sat down not more than ten 
yards from him, and quietly took from a knap- 
sack on his belt a paper package, opened it, and 
carried the contents to his mouth. It was a 
piece of some dark bread. 

The sight of food stimulated the Spaniard to 
a keener realization of his worn condition. 
His body felt gaunt, his stomach empty. His 
throat was parched. 
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"Give me but a bite, you coward," he growled. 
His voice sounded dry and husky. 

The Indian turned his head toward him, the 
last bite of the morsel held before his mouth. 

He grunted, and tossed the piece to the 
Spaniard. It dropped a few inches from where 
the captive sat. 

The fettered prisoner crawled on his knees 
toward the morsel, and, lowering his face, 
eagerly closed his mouth over the bread and 
devoured it in one gulp, swallowing sand par- 
ticles and all. 

The dry bread only intensified the dryness of 
his throat, and he cried out frantically for a 
swallow of water. 

But the Indian sat still, heedless of his vic- 
tim's pleading cries and cursings. 

An hour later, when the moon rose, the 
Spaniard was lying on his side motionless, 
breathing evenly in the sleep of the utterly 
exhausted. 

When he awoke the next morning, he was 
conscious of extreme pain all over his body. 
His arms were still tied behind his back. The 
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imperfect circulation caused by the tightly 
strapped bonds about his wrists had so 
numbed his arms and shoulders that there 
seemed no feeling in them. 

He did not now seem so hungry, but his 
thirst was intolerable. 

The horses were lazily browsing near by 
among a cluster of parched brush for a nip 
of vegetation which they could not find. 

The Indian sat motionless on a blanket, 
puffing at a long pipe. 

The sun arose over the desert's eastern 
boundary, and promised another day's pitiless, 
scorching supremacy on high. There was not 
a single cloud to stay its burning blaze. 

When toward the zenith of its course, the 
desire for water gnawed once more at the 
tonsils of the Spaniard's throat. His mouth 
was open, and with each breath he sucked in 
the hot, alkali-laden air. The roof of his 
mouth was like cloth. He tried to wet it with 
his tongue, but there was no moisture on it. 

His agonized cries for an alleviation of his 
suffering might as well have been addressed 
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to the yellow wastes about him for all the 
good it did, for, with each cry, the Indian 
would grunt, shake his head, and puff all the 
harder at his pipe in mute satisfaction. 

Perhaps there is no keener suffering than 
suspense, and who could to better perfection 
mete out such a revenge than a mute, imper- 
turbable Indian? 

Why did he not return to his tribe? Now 
that the haul had been made, what was his 
object in remaining here? 

Such thoughts as these coursed through the 
prisoner's brain. He was deplorably unarmed 
and defenseless. Why did not the fiend 
unbind him and turn him loose to find his 
comrades as best he could? What motive 
could the savage creature have in this wanton 
torture ? 

Then the harrowing thought of his intended 
haven and the Seiiorita there, in his journey 
toward whom he had so unwittingly been 
intercepted, crossed his mind. 

In a frenzy, madness pervading his brain as 
he fancied his Senorita waiting and watching 
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for him, he struggled with his bonds. But the 
experience of the day before, bereft as he had 
been of food and water, had left him weak and 
spent. His pitiable efforts to extricate his 
hands were futile, and he fell back in the sand 
with a curse on his fevered lips. 

The Indian refilled his pipe, shifted his posi- 
tion, and smoked on in silence. 

Twice during the day the Spaniard, with an 
agonized plea, watched the Indian put the 
nose of the water-bottle to his lips, tip it up, 
take a swallow, pound the cork back in its 
place with the palm of his hand, and lay it 
beside him on the blanket. 

It seemed as though he would go mad if he 
did not get a sip from that water-bottle. But 
how numb and useless were his limbs. To- 
ward the end of the day, he found it a tax upon 
his strength even to roll his body over, so that 
he might bury his blistered face in the sand 
to shield it from the blazing rays of the sun. 
The sharp sand particles broke his blistered 
skin, and his face smarted with the alkali. 

With a tremendous effort he rolled himself 
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over on his side again, and gasped once more, 
"Water!" 

The Indian stirred slightly. 

"Give me water ! In the name of the Virgin, 
let me drink !" 

His voice was faint, and the next moment 
his mind was a blank. He lay unconscious. 

In the meantime there had been scenes of 
consternation and activity. The little camp 
had awakened after a refreshing sleep to find 
their leader and his horse missing. 

Could his eagerness have led him to get up 
in the dead of night and go on ahead of the rest 
to reach his coveted destination and all that it 
contained for him? This would have been 
improbable, unusual, and even impracticable. 
Don Miguel would never have abandoned his 
post by the valuable burden they had so care- 
fully guarded all the way from Monterey. 

Had there been treachery? But no alarm 
had been given. 

The dumbfounded men discussed whatever 
possibilities entered their heads, and finally 
decided to make a thorough search in the im- 
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mediate vicinity. There were still slight dis- 
turbances in the sand where a horse might 
recently have walked and they determined to 
follow its uncertain trail. 

Two of the men, therefore, set out, leaving 
the third to watch camp. 

The searching party followed the little 
indentations made by the departing horses' 
hoofs, but were not far from the camp before 
the trail failed them. The moisture from the 
little oasis had perhaps aided in the preserva- 
tion of the tell-tale tracks, but farther out in 
the desert, where the sand was dry and deep, 
a hoof-print would have been quickly filled up 
and practically no trace left to an unskilled eye. 

The two men, not knowing whither to look, 
took different directions, and spent the whole 
day in a fruitless search. 

When they returned, dejected and dis- 
heartened, the main caravan, which they had 
preceded, had caught up with them. The man 
left on guard over the camp had informed 
Seiior Remer, and the rest of his family and 
guests, of the sudden disappearance of Don 
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Miguel. The entire caravan of relatives were 
even more confounded when the two searchers 
rode up to the oasis toward nightfall with re- 
ports of their fruitless endeavors to locate the 
lost one. 

Foul play was hinted, and a hasty examina- 
tion was made of the treasure, but every sack 
was intact. 

"There's been disagreeable business here of 
some sort," Seiior Remer asserted, doing his 
utmost to pacify the frightened ladies. The 
old Senor's presence of mind acted like a 
talisman upon the consternation of the others, 
and, although he knew it would delay their 
arrival in the proposed time for the wedding, 
he decided it a wise plan to remain there in 
camp over the night, and on the morning send 
out all the men but a few to scour the desert 
in all directions, even unto the San Bernardino 
hills. 

But the next day's search proved equally as 
fruitless, and there appeared nothing else to 
do but to proceed to Santa Barbara, and, when 
arrived at Sefior Hernan's ranch, they might 
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find Don Miguel there. He had been the prin- 
cipal in many other unusual eccentricities. If, 
on the other hand, they did not find him already 
there, it might be possible that they possessed 
some news of him. For the present they must 
content themselves in the hope that they would 
find Don Miguel already with the Seiiorita. 

The caravan was approaching the upward 
climb on the side of the San Bernardino the 
next morning when Pennington and the 
ranchero first saw them from their position 
higher up the mountain slope. 



CHAPTER XII 



PENNINGTON S QUEST 

NOT always is success welcomed with glad- 
ness, for, when Pennington first sighted 
the approaching caravan below, he knew that it 
was the party from Monterey, and that the mis- 
sion upon which he had been sent was successful, 
and he rejoiced not in it, for in his inmost heart 
he had nourished the hope that Don Miguel had 
been consigned to the nethermost infernal regions 
of Tartarus. 

With a sigh he accepted the situation with a 
certain sense of resignation, knowing full well 
that he must suffer the torture of returning to 
the ranch-house only to witness, after all, the 
marriage of Don Miguel to the idol of his 
dreams. He had hoped against hope that the 
Mexican profligate had again lived up to his 
past vitiated career, and had never intended to 
come and claim his bride. 

235 
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But there he was, although a day tardy, and 
with him his entire retinue of relatives, serv- 
ants, and coterie of guests. There were the 
pack burros, too, laden with their wealth of 
wedding gifts. 

He could not bear to think of the joy that he 
knew would light up the countenance of the 
Seiiorita when she would realize that her 
premonitions had been erroneous, and he spoke 
to his companion with a slight tremor in his 
voice. 

"Ride back rapidly," he said, "and announce 
to Heman that the Monterey party has been 
sighted, and to prepare for their arrival either 
tomorrow or next day. They will undoubtedly 
move slowly on account of the burros. I will 
ride down and meet them." 

The travesty of the whole affair, coupled 
with the personal feelings he was now ex- 
periencing toward the g^rl, had almost un- 
manned him. Where he should be strong there 
were moments in which he seemed to almost 
lose control of himself, but he determined, at 
least, to have the satisfaction of letting Don 
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Miguel know from his own lips that he had 
danced the fandango with his bride. 

"You will return with them ?" questioned the 
ranchero. 

"Yes." 

"All right. Adios." 

Pennington's companion wheeled his horse 
about, and set off at a clip with the glad tidings 
he was to deliver. 

After he had disappeared over the rim of the 
mountain summit, Pennington piloted his horse 
down the steep slope, and spurred the little 
mustang into a gallop when he reached the 
more level table-land below. 

When he neared the foremost leaders of the 
caravan he waved his hat aloft, a signal of 
friendly intent. 

The outrunner of the caravan happened to be 
none other than Senor Remer, and when Pen- 
nington drew up, the Senor wore a puzzled, 
worried look on his face. He was hoping for 
good news of his missing son, and fearful of 
an)rthing otherwise. 

The two saluted each other. 
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"Much unquiet and anxiety has been felt at 
the ranch-house as to your safety, Sefior," be- 
gan Pennington, wheeling his horse about, and 
riding alongside. Seiior Remer felt instinc- 
tively that this overture was a precursor of un- 
favorable news. 

"Our mutual friend, Hernan, and his 
daughter, the Seiiorita, after an all-day's wait 
yesterday for the arrival of your Monterey 
contingent here, were both of a mind that some 
disagreeable misfortune had befallen you on 
the way." 

Pennington was scanning the straggling troop 
for a glimpse of Don Miguel. During the re- 
turn to the Hernan ranch with the caravan, he 
intended to ride part of the way beside the 
happy groom and, at least, enjoy the effect of 
toying with his feelings. He knew it would 
cut Don Miguel's fiery, Castilian pride to the 
quick to hear of the dance and the place in it 
he had usurped by special request and favor. 

"The Heriian household will be delighted," 
he continued, "when they learn that you have 
met with no mishap." The geniality and 
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affable smile accompanying this last was a bit 
forced. 

"But Miguel," Seiior Remer interjected, 
anxiously. "Where is he?" 

"Miguel ?" Pennington looked up in surprise. 
"What do you mean ?" 

"Miguel, Miguel — had he not arrived when 
you left ? He has not been seen ?" the hopeful 
father again questioned. 

"I — I thought he was here with your party," 
Pennington answered, entirely at sea. 

"He is lost. We cannot find him." 

"What !" 

Pennington tried to understand. What new 
difficulty was to be surmounted now? 

Senor Remer then hastily related the occur- 
rences of the preceding days. He told how 
Miguel had insisted upon escorting the treas- 
ure across the desert ahead of the rest, of his 
departure,and how they, with the main caravan, 
had caught up with the advance party, to find 
that Don Miguel had mysteriously disappeared 
unobserved the night before. He recounted 
the futility of their effortsf to discover his 
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whereabouts, and of their final hopes in finding 
him at the Hernan ranch-house at the end of 
their journey. 

** What do you think ?" the Senor inquired, in 
perplexity. 

"I'm sure it would be hard to tell," returned 
Pennington. 

The surprising information had come with 
any number of possible corollaries to Pen- 
nington's mind, and he at once decided to keep 
the old Seiior as much in the dark as possible. 
He must not be humbled by the faintest sug- 
gestion that Miguel, at the eleventh hour, had 
given up his intention to appear for the wed- 
ding, although the circumstances surrounding 
the mystery of his disappearance might point 
to that inference, inasmuch as there had been 
no indication whatever found of an assault 
upon Miguel's little camp with plunder as the 
objective end. 

But there was another explanation, which 
also Pennington concluded to keep to himself. 
These suspicions which assailed his active 
mind, were induced by the remembrance of a 
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crouching Indian on a mountainside, gazing 
at a golden ornament hanging from the neck 
of the Queen of Flowers, coupled with the 
Indian's almost immediate disappearance there- 
after. He decided there was no need to give 
the old Seiior unnecessary paternal pain by a 
revelation of what he actually did think. 

"I am of the opinion," Pennington finally 
said, "that there must have been some peculiar 
danger lurking about the camp on the night of 
Miguel's disappearance. Had he any particular 
enemy in these parts ?" 

"Foolish question. No. Certainly not." 

"I mean," Pennington hastily explained, "he 
may have been the victim of some sinister 
intrigue, Senor, which could be very easily 
plotted in the heart of a jealous rival, for 
instance." 

"Preposterous and impossible intrigue," 
answered the old Senor, with fire in his eyes. 
"What object would there be?" 

"Any number," Pennington answered. "On 
the eve of his wedding, you might say, to be 
kidnapped by a band of hired ruffians and held 
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indefinitely, or even done away with, would 
not be an improbable outcome of affairs where 
the chief intriguer was, let me say, some 
scheming rival suitor." 

Sefior Remer reflected. He shook his head, 
his thoughts in a quandary. 

"I have tried to think of every conceivable 
circumstance by which Miguel would have left 
the camp, but I cannot comprehend the mean- 
ing of it all. I simply am at a loss what to do." 

The Senor, seated astride the broad back of 
a beautiful horse, with his shoulders bent for- 
ward, and on his face the look of worry and 
parental concern, was a pathetic figure. 

"I think you had better continue on to the 
ranch-house at all events," Pennington sug- 
gested. "I'll look around a little and see if I 
can unearth some tangible key to the situation. 
I'm going to ask you first to favor me with a 
little bundle of food before I'm off." 

The Senor insisted upon accompanying 
Pennington, but the latter stoutly enjoined him 
to proceed with the rest, arguing that his task 
might mean days of discomfort and hardship. 
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When the last bringer-up of the caravan 
troop had finally passed in a cloud of dust, 
Pennington looked after the receding contin- 
gent to the happy feast-gathering in pity. 
But not long did he look, for he suddenly 
swung his horse about and dashed off toward 
the desert. 

Heedless of whither he was going, he just 
let the little mustang follow her nose and take 
him where she pleased. 

Pennington knew not whether to be elated 
over the circumstantial turn of things or not. 
He was glad for the girl's sake. Of this he felt 
positive. 

Of course, the idea of any intrigue was out 
of the question, and he hardly felt even that 
Don Miguel would have gone so far as to come 
almost within sight of his bride and then bolt 
of his own volition. This confounded two pos- 
sible hypotheses. 

The only remaining supposition would cen- 
ter itself on just one thing, and Pennington at 
once felt a keen desire to apprehend the cer- 
tainty of this last deduction. It was, beyond a 
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doubt, Poquita, the half-breed Indian, his ser- 
vant, who held the mystery in his hands. 

He had never quite forgotten the scene 
months before in the cave of the canon, nor the 
vicious oath the half-breed had sworn over the 
dead body of the Indian girl. The whole 
hideous picture had been brought before his 
mind's eye the instant he descried the cross 
lying on the Senorita's breast. 

Poquita had learned of the approaching 
wedding, he reasoned. By eavesdropping on 
conversations between Pennington and the 
overseer he had gleaned the information he 
wanted, namely, the fact that the girl's 
affianced was the man whom Pennington had 
one day pointed out to him, riding across the 
plains toward the San Bernardino; that he 
would necessarily come across the desert from 
Monterey sometime around the appointed day 
for the wedding. It was a perfectly obvious 
supposition that the Indian had mentally sen- 
tenced Don Miguel as the culprit who had 
escaped him in the canon, for who else would 
have given Senorita Maria the cross. 
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Pennington had thought this all out the 
instant he ascertained that Don Miguel was 
not among the caravan. He mentally pictured 
the Indian, perhaps on a lofty crag of the San 
Bernardino, lying in wait for the Spaniard's 
appearance from some southerly direction on 
the plains below. He could see him pouncing 
down upon the unsuspecting camp and mur- 
dering his victim without mercy. So quickly 
had it been done, very likely, the sleeping camp 
knew nothing of it, until the body of Don 
Miguel had been carried afar off by the 
avenging murderer. 

But, then, the victim's horse was also gone. 
A meditated theft of the beast would be an 
unusual characteristic of the half-breed 
servant, for Pennington had trusted him im- 
plicitly. The horse, undoubtedly, had been 
put to some intrinsic use. Perhaps it had 
carried the dead body of its master. 

Pennington had heard of the plains Indian's 
way of avenging a wrong, and it would not 
have been an extraordinary occurrence had the 
Indian overpowered Don Miguel by stealth, 
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rendered him defenseless, and carried him out 
into the desert to some pitiless, barbarous 
torture. 

Only toward the close of a day's wanderings 
did Pennington run across an oasis. There were 
indications of a recent visit to the place, probably 
the Monterey caravan. He lay down beside his 
little mottled mustang and spent the night there. 

In the morning, he ate from the ample sup- 
ply of food which one of Senor Remer's re- 
tainers had given him, drank to his satisfac- 
tion from the spring, refilled his water-bottle 
and started out once again. 

He could have no possible means of know- 
ing what direction the Indian may have taken, 
but the thought occurred to him that he might 
take his victim to the scene of the murder, and 
thither he guided his mustang. 

The desert, with all its horrors, held no 
terror for Pennington, and, when the end of 
another day had come, he found himself with 
a third of his water supply gone. 

No trace of his quest had been detected. He 
wished he had thought to bring his field- 
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glasses with him. They might have proved of 
invaluable service. 

His third day upon the sandy plain was an 
intensely hot one. Sparingly he used his 
water-bottle, and sparingly did he eat. The 
everlasting heat of the sun was relentless. 

During the forenoon he accidentally ran 
across two prospectors, who inquired the way 
to the nearest oasis. Aside from this en- 
counter he had not seen a human being as far 
as his eye-sight could reach. 

He once passed the bones of an abandoned 
horse, the remains of a feast for a dozen buz- 
zards soaring above. A venomous rattle- 
snake beneath a tall cactus poised its head 
about to and fro above its coil and glided slug- 
gishly away into a heap of stones. 

A tall butte towered above the level of the 
plain. It was a barren rise, and the little horse 
laboriously climbed up the sandy slope. Half 
way up Pennington thought there were indi- 
cations in the sand as though something had 
slipped, a horse or a man, and slid part way 
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back, smoothing over the otherwise rough 
surface. 

When he reached the top, he looked back 
over the desert, which, in the red sunset, looked 
like a huge caldron of molten gold. 

Turning his horse, he saw that the opposite 
side of the butte sloped away with great fis- 
sures down its side, like the map of a great 
delta. 

Reining his horse to the edge of one of these 
declivities, he looked down. 

He looked a second time hard, at first dis- 
believing his own eyes. There, at the bottom, 
a few hundred yards from where he stood were 
two horses, and, a little apart from them, sat 
Poquita, silently smoking a long pipe. 

Stretched out flat on his back beside the 
Indian was Don Miguel. His arms were 
stretched out above his head, held in this un- 
comfortable position by a rope, tightly tied at 
one end about his wrists, while the other end 
was wrapped about a huge bowlder. His legs 
were similarly stretched out, the ankles tightly 
bound by a short stretch of lariat rope, the 
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other end fastened about another large, heavy 
stone. 

The inflexibility of the tautly drawn ropes 
permitted of absolutely no movement, either 
one way or the other. 

There seemed, at that distance, to be some 
sort of strange device about the head of the 
recumbent figure, which Pennington could not 
make out. Suspended from some crude thing 
that resembled a tripod more than anything 
else, a peculiar looking object hung, directly 
over the head of the half-breed's victim. 

Pennington slowly urged his horse down the 
slope adjoining the declivity, and drew his 
revolver, not knowing but what the Indian, as 
soon as his presence was discovered, might 
turn upon him. 

The approach in the soft sand was not de- 
tected by the Indian, however, until Penning- 
ton was almost on him. 

Then, at once seeing his whereabouts had 
been discovered, and who it was, Poquita stood 
up and held up his hand. 

"Good Sefior!" 
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"It's all right, Poquita. I come friendly/' 
Pennington answered, and dismounted. 

Poquita, however, at sight of the gun, laid 
his pipe down on the blanket, and stood almost 
defiantly, facing Pennington with arms folded 
in his characteristic attitude. 

Pennington walked swiftly past him to 
where Don Miguel lay in his precarious con- 
finement. 

Under his neck and the small of his 
shoulders had been placed a small stone, thus 
elevating that portion of his body, so that his 
head, in order to rest it on the ground, was 
necessarily thrown back. This position had 
been forced with a cruel intent, as Pennington 
saw afterwards, and, not only had it been 
forced, but it was maintained by the weight of 
another larger and heavier stone, which rested 
its edge on the Spaniard's forehead, thus ren- 
dering it an impossibility for him to raise his 
head. 

At sight of Pennington, Don Miguel curled a 
lip and faintly breathed just coherent enough 
to be audible, "Water !" 
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The horror of the Indian's dreadful inge- 
nuity was at once recognized when Pennington 
finally rested his eyes on the remarkable con- 
trivance he had devised for the torture of his 
victim. 

The tripod he had seen from the top of the 
butte was a couple of long sticks, probably 
broken from some scorched shrub sprung up 
during a rainy season on a more fertile spot 
of the desert, each stick held perpendicularly 
on either side of Don Miguel by a pile of 
stones, the tops bent over till they met, and 
tied. 

Suspended from the top, and hanging down 
between its supports, hung a water-bottle, not 
more than three inches from the face of the 
prisoner. 

Pennington deduced that Poquita had evi- 
dently punctured the canvas covering at the 
bottom of the bottle with his knife, for it leaked 
a bit, every now and then a drop of water 
oozing its way through and falling off to the 
cheek beneath it. 

The thrown-back position of the head was 
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at just such an angle that the drops of water 
ran not down his face toward the mouth, but 
trickled off either into his eyes or ears. 

Don Miguel extended his tongue out over 
his upper lip in a vain endeavor to touch the 
drops that fell upon his cheek. 

Pennington gazed at the distorted features 
of the once handsome Spaniard. His face was 
almost unrecognizable. No part of his fore- 
head was visible, hidden beneath the pinioning 
stone. Just below gleamed a pair of frenzied 
eyes, the whites blood-shot where the sun's 
relentless rays had burned. His cheeks had 
also been burned and blistered where his 
periodically moistened skin was drawn like 
parchment over his cheek-bones. 

His mouth was open, his lips drawn tightly 
over his teeth, which showed beneath his un- 
kempt mustache. His breathing was labored. 

All at once Pennington's mind reverted to a 
scene in his New England home, where his 
father had told him the story of how he, up 
in the Canadian north, had almost killed a man, 
and of the agony his conscience-stricken soul 
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had endured until he knew that the man lived. 

Ever since that time Pennington had felt 
a certain vague horror of murder, and this 
revulsion came upon him strongly now, in spite 
of the justice of the Indian's act and in spite 
of the fact that he himself was innocent of 
any part in it. 

But he could not look on at this wanton 
torture, the eventual result of which could only 
be a frightful death for Don Miguel if he were 
for long exposed to the terrific blaze of the 
sun in this arid, unsheltered hell-hole, and 
deprived of drink so necessary to existence in 
the desert, where one can go a day or so with- 
out food, but never without water. 

Pennington gave the Indian a quick look, 
and, with one swing of the arm, knocked the 
water-bottle's supports clean out of their 
sockets. With his foot he moved the stone 
off the scarred forehead of the Spaniard, who 
instantly raised his head, whereupon a single 
drop of water ran into the corner of his mouth 
and wetted the end of his dry tongue. His 
head fell back from sheer weakness as he 
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realized the vain efficacy of one small drop to 
assuage a frantic desire so long unappeased. 

The Indian sprang toward Pennington, mad- 
dened at the thought that the consummation of 
his revenge was being either opposed or hin- 
dered, but suddenly stopped short in surprise 
as Pennington raised his six-shooter. 

Feeling that, perhaps, his master had mis- 
taken the identity of his victim, he plunged a 
hand inside his blouse and rushed to Don 
Miguel, knelt down and thrust a hank of hair 
to his matted head, turning his inquiring face 
to Pennington, indicating that he should see 
that he had made no mistake, that the resem- 
blance between his victim's hair and the clump 
which his sweetheart, Wawanda, had frantically 
pulled out in her death struggle, was absolutely 
identical. 

Pennington leaned over and saw that it was 
only too true, and yet that haunting revulsion 
from the very thought of murder crowded all 
thought of justice from his mind. 

To be set at large after the torture he had 
already sustained would, indeed, be sufficient 
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suffering to break the spirit of the most cal- 
loused villain. The fellow would realize that 
there would be a speedy exposure of his mon- 
strous deed, and that he would be an outcast 
from his home and all society. 

Pennington shook his head resolutely, and 
commanded his servant to cut the ropes. 

The Indian stood up, facing his master, 
defiance again flashing from his wide eyes. 
He raised a hand in protest, but Pennington 
leveled his g^n at the wondering half-breed. 

Unable to understand his master's interfer- 
ence, he reluctantly and slowly took out his 
knife and severed the ropes, one by one, until 
Don Miguel's limp, half lifeless body lay free. 
He performed this task desultorily, if not per- 
functorily, not so much in obedience to his 
master's command as to the menacing gun 
pointed toward him. 

"Now give him a little water — ^just a little," 
Pennington commanded. 

The half-breed hesitated again. 

"Do it," Pennington insisted, ignoring the 
mute protest of the Indian. 
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Poquita mechanically picked up the water- 
bottle, pulled the cork out and set the opening 
against Don Miguel's parted lips. 

The slow pour rolled over the parched 
tongue and gently trickled down the dry 
throat. The sensation was agonizing. At 
first he could not swallow. The water merely 
trickled down. The tepid moisture, once in 
his mouth, however, felt refreshing, but seemed 
to only magnify the desire for more, and, in a 
frenzy, his hands clutched at the water-bottle 
each time the Indian withdrew it. 

After a few slowly taken swallows, he began 
to feel revived. With difficulty he raised him- 
self to a sitting posture, and looked at Pen- 
nington, dazedly, trying to realize what had 
happened. 

With his slowly returning senses, recog- 
nition lighted up his face as he distinguished 
his benefactor and savior. He started to 
speak, but his bemuddled thoughts were too 
incongruous for ready expression. 

He was aware he had been freed from a hor- 
rible death. He knew the cattle-king was 
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standing over him, holding the Indian in sub- 
jection at the point of a gun. 

As his mind became clearer, his thoughts 
reverted to the night of the lure of the mes- 
sage, and all at once the picture of the Senorita 
danced before his vision. 

With this last, his appetite for life was 
whetted, and, with Pennington's assistance, he 
slowly rose to his feet, and stood unsteadily, 
swaying uncertainly in his wasted strength. 

"Sefior Pennington," Don Miguel muttered, 
incoherently. 

"Could you enjoy a cigarette?" Pennington 
inquired, calmly, rolling one for himself. 

Don Miguel was in no mind to comprehend 
the irony of the offer, and even overlooked it 
entirely. He was thinking of the wedding 
which should have taken place some days 
previous. 

"Senorita Maria, Seiior," Miguel stammered, 
trying to rub circulation into his benumbed 
arms. "Does she know I have undergone this 
torment ?" 

"No," Pennington answered, simply. 
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"Dios! Give me some more water!" 

Pennington lighted his cigarette, and offered 
the Spaniard his own bottle. 

Don Miguel drank and returned the bottle. 
As he did so, he cast a glowering look at the 
Indian, standing a little apart. 

"Maldito! This fiend!" he hissed, awk- 
wardly taking one step forward. "Had it not 
been for him, I should now be on my way back 
to Monterey with the Seiiorita — as my wife." 

His excitement and weakness rendered his 
speech difficult. 

"Did this devil's band plunder the — ^the 
sacks ?" 

"No," answered Pennington, coolly. "This 
Indian is of no thieving band. Are you pusil- 
lanimous enough not to acknowledge that you 
know this fellow's intent?" 

Pennington's scorn and contempt of the man 
were rising hotly. 

"You have narrowly escaped a horrible 
death," he continued with growing sarcasm, 
"but do not flatter yourself that I have inter- 
fered because of any enconium I can express 
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for the villainy which has brought this tor- 
ture upon you, for you are as monstrous a vil- 
lain as ever breathed freedom. Take yourself 
back a few months. Picture yourself follow- 
ing a defenseless Indian girl across a Colorado 
mesa into a cave in the side of a canon, and 
leaving her there to die, a victim of your dis- 
appointed passions. That poor girl was loved 
by this half-breed." 

The murderer cringed before this over- 
whelming arraignment. His nervous hands 
fingered with the open collar of his shirt. 

Pennington smoked in quick, jerky puffs. 
He had been feverishly waiting for this 
moment. 

The Indian, with folded arms, silently looked 
on and listened. 

Don Mig^uel fell to his knees, and groveled 
in the sand in the anguish of remorse. 

"What have you to say, Don Miguel ?" 

The Spaniard mistook the challenge for the 
final chance of vindication before judgment, 
and the sight of the gun, still held in Pen- 
nington's hand, only intensified the terror 
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within his conscience-stricken soul. He 
clasped his hands, crying, "Ay, Seiior ! In the 
name of the Virgin, pity !" 

"Pity," Pennington returned, scornfully. "I 
admire the phenomenal nerve you display, Don 
Miguel. A man who can support on his soul 
the crime you have committed and act the 
bland, complacent lover of an innocent girl is, 
indeed, a genius." 

Both were now thinking of the Senorita. 
Pennington's thoughts were full of elation in 
the realization of the awful fate she had so nar- 
rowly escaped. As for Miguel, the startling 
confession, made by the girl on the road used 
by the wagons in round-up time, presented 
itself to his mind most poignantly. With the 
exposition of his murderous deed he realized 
the impossibility of amending this wrong. 

In the bitterness of his torment, he cried out 
the name of his sweetheart. 

To Pennington it sounded like blasphemy. 
He had an irresistible inclination to kick the 
groveling scoundrel where he lay. 

On the contrary, however, with an irritated 
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snap of the finger, he flipped his cigarette away. 

"Not while I stand here will you repeat the 
name of that pure, tender girl," he said, threat- 
eningly. "You will never again darken her 
pathway while I live. Her name shall never 
be sullied by your lips, nor her purity defiled 
by your presence. Get up, you miserable 
coward, you murderer of women's hearts and 
lives. Get up, and take your horse and move. 
And, so help me God, if you ever show yourself 
in the Santa Barbara territory, you will do so 
at your peril." 

The vehemence with which Pennington 
uttered this last ultimatum brought out the 
veins in his forehead in protruding knots. 
Don Miguel felt that the threat had been 
spoken by a man, a masterful man, whose word 
would be borne out to the very syllable. 

The half-breed made as if to spring upon his 
erstwhile victim. 

"Poquita, you stand there," Pennington 
quickly commanded, authoritatively, cocking 
his pistol with a click. 
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The Indian glared back fiercely, but, never- 
theless, obeyed. 

"Now, get up — you," to Don Miguel. 

Covering his face with his arms, the mur- 
derer slowly rose to his feet, and stumbled 
through the sand to his horse. 

Taxing what little remaining strength he 
had, he lifted his foot into the stirrup, and half 
pulled his body, half fell into the saddle. 

It was all he could do to hold his seat, and he 
bent over, limply. 

Pennington, still covering the cowed half- 
breed, watched Don Miguel pass, and he 
thought that, on his blistered, distorted face, 
there lurked a look of defiance, which might 
have furnished food for speculative thought to 
a man of less courageous calibre than Pen- 
nington. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ANATHEMA ! 



AS a lull comes after a violent storm, just 
./xso did the succeeding months of reaction 
bring to the Santa Barbara ranch-house a cer- 
tain calm and tranquillity. 

But this calm was only of outward sem- 
blance, even as a strong-willed mourner will 
hide the intensest grief under the cover of 
a physiognomy, quiet and resolute, upon 
which can be detected not the faintest shadow 
of underlying suffering. 

Under ordinary conditions, amid ordinary 
circumstances, the storm might have passed 
over as a mere, unfortunate incident. Such an 
anomaly as visited the Hernan ranch-house, 
however, might often prove how Fate inter- 
venes, her wonders to perform. It is often 
seen, with time, that many things occur for 
the best of purposes, even though these best of 
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purposes are reached through bitter experience. 

Not such fortune here, however, for it must 
be remembered that those upon whom the storm 
broke were not by any means ordinary, nor were 
the circumstances surrounding the tempest ordi- 
nary. 

It would have been no honor to Penning- 
ton upon his return to the Hernan ranch-house 
to have exploited the real reason why Don 
Miguel had not, could not, and never would 
appear for the wedding, so he determined on 
secrecy in the matter. And yet, within his 
soul rankled the terrible truth, even while his 
lips had framed the words which beguiled 
Hernan into the belief that Don Miguel had 
apparently bolted of his own free choice, and 
had neither been seen nor heard from. 

Even after the guests had departed, leaving 
the stunned family to bear their dilemma as 
best they could, in the lull which followed, 
Hernan found it a hard task, with his naturally 
nervous temperament, to restrain himself from 
voicing the harsh utterances of thoughts 
which had steeped themselves in his hurt pride. 
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Apparently Don Miguel had vanished from 
the face of the earth. In Monterey they had 
heard nothing from or of him. 

Hernan gave the Seiiora ample and frequent 
opportunity to reflect upon the instances when 
he had cautioned, when her all-wise, all- 
mercenary arguments had overruled his better 
judgment of man. 

In the crushing realization that the tables 
had, indeed, been turned, that it was now im- 
possible to take issue concerning her husband's 
former premonitions, the Sefiora endeavored to 
hide her chagrin in repeated attempts to com- 
fort her daughter. 

No matter how earnestly these efforts were 
made, they were in vain. The girl existed be- 
tween fits of hysteria and moments of the most 
despondent melancholy. Her father's irrita- 
bility and her mother's solicitous comfortings 
did not bring her Miguel. 

The very sight of Pennington became dis- 
tasteful. Every time she saw him her heart 
would harden, even in the face of the fact that 
what he had told her in the San Rafael hills 
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might happen had really come to pass. By 
virtue of the undeniable truth of his warning 
that she might be unhappy, there were 
moments when she felt she hated him. 

Pennington had scarcely spoken to her. 
When he came to the ranch-house it was 
always for a friendly call upon her father, and, 
if she happened to be about, he would glance 
toward her and smilingly jest about the pop- 
pies on her cheeks, which were in reality little 
anger spots that would mount to the surface 
whenever he crossed her path. 

Sometimes his merriment pleased her, at 
other times it grated upon her. What right 
had anyone to be happy when she was so 
miserable? As she reflected how perfectly 
happy she had been months before, she now 
shuddered at the knowledge that each succeed- 
ing moon was bringing her nearer disaster. 
The beautiful flower she had been was even now 
pining and fading. She began to dread the 
passing of time. She feared her father's male- 
dictions, her proud mother's indignation an4 
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scorn when she would be unable longer to con- 
ceal her secret. 

But the days, nevertheless, slipped by. 

September came, and, with it, the overflow 
from the San Luis Obispo. What with capti- 
vating advertising and concerted booming, the 
settlers from the North began to flood South- 
ern California. 

Tourists, attracted more or less by the de- 
light of the wonderful climate, came and 
stayed. Hundreds dallied, purchasing a tract 
here and there, captured by the wonderful 
prospects of establishing a small hacienda and 
a life-long home amid the healthful environ- 
ment of that balmy Southern clime. 

For several years new settlements had been 
springing up everywhere. Townships were 
the conversion of former stock ranches, and 
everything pointed to the necessity for new 
railroad facilities. The Texas-Pacific had 
fallen through, but the increase of population 
demanded that there should be no relinquish- 
ment of the intended road. 

The rails were stringing along the coa9t line 
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to the Mexican border, and Santa Barbara 
would sometime in the near future become not 
only a port, famous for its harbor facilities, but 
an important railroad freight depot as well. 

Many settlers had visited the country in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hernan ranch. Pen- 
nington's tract had charmed more than one 
eager buyer. Its possibility for drainage 
and irrigation from the beautiful San Rafael 
hills in the background, its wonderful position, 
commanding a panoramic view of the gradual 
slope from the table-land all the way to the 
sea, held its ensnaring attraction, and Penning- 
ton had even been tendered a co-partnership in 
a proposed development company if he would 
let his land go. 

But he had always refused whatever offer 
was made. He had come to the ranch to stock 
it with horses and cattle, and to revive the old 
spirit of ranching days. He had no fancy for 
becoming a speculator in real estate merely 
because a proposition was made to him which 
promised money. 

Hernan had similarly been approached by 
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the "corporation," who had likewise been cap- 
tivated by the magnificence of the ranch-house, 
in its quaint old Spanish architecture, the fer- 
tile fields and already growing orange groves 
surrounding it on all sides. 

However, having been previously advised by 
Pennington, he grimly refused to consummate 
any deal whatsoever until further and more 
thorough investigation. 

"These Northern promoters," Pennington 
said to Hernan upon one of his visits to the 
ranch-house, "appear to me entirely too eager. 
I don't know but what, if this thing is really 
a go, we had better hold off, because I want 
to go up into the San Luis Obispo and find out 
what prices these fellows are paying, and what 
they receive on the re-sale." 

"You are quite right," commented Hernan. 
"They may be trying to dupe us into a trans- 
action that will prove a great bargain to them, 
where we may be able to exact a price later on 
more commensurate with the rate of profit 
they expect to make on it." 

"Have you any idea how we stand on our 
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cattle contracts?" Pennington inquired, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

"No, can't exactly say that I do. But I 
expect we'll be able to more than fill. There 
have been no losses that I know of in our 
stock. Gordon has kept in close touch with 
everything, and I anticipate profitable brand- 
ing results this season. 

"We never did introduce those Texas steers, 
did we?" Pennington joked, laughing. 

He regretted the remark as soon as uttered. 
It had the effect of a rattle-snake bite upon 
his friend, whose mind was instantly poisoned 
with the thought of the young devil to whom 
he had once intrusted the idea of the cattle 
exchange. 

His eyes flashed defiantly, his brow scowled. 
His entire visage all at once changed. There 
was a moment when his skin, not covered by 
the beard, became a blackish hue, like that 
of one who is choking. His hands nervously 
clutched at his throat, then at his heart. 

Immediately Pennington recognized his 
mistake, and endeavored to turn the subject. 
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"At least," he said, lightly, "let's not bother 
ourselves with our land interests until after 
round-up time, anyway." 

"That's my opinion— exactly — my opinion — 
after round-up time," Hernan returned, 
hoarsely. 

He arose from his chair, and paced the floor 
irritably, all the while endeavoring to stroke 
out with his hands the pain that centered in 
the left side of his chest. 

"Nervous neuralgia, I guess," he attempted 
to explain, as he saw Pennington's anxious 
gaze following his movements. 

He had not taken half a dozen steps when a 
muffled cry suddenly broke the silence, and 
with it a dull thud, as something fell heavily 
in the adjoining room. 

Hernan stood stock still. 

Pennington jumped to his feet. 

Both men looked at each other, inquiringly. 

Hernan appeared too agitated to volunteer 
to investigate, and Pennington quickly pulled 
his gun belt around so that his 3i>^-.8booter 
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was directly under his arm, sprang to the door, 
opened it, and looked in. 

The room was in darkness, for it was eve- 
ning, save for the faint glimmer of a flickering 
candle on the opposite wall. 

Above the candlestick, in a niche, stood a 
statue of the crucified Christ. This was the 
first object that met Pennington's eye as he 
cautiously stepped into the room. 

"Let's have more light," quavered Hernan, 
peering over Pennington's shoulder. 

Pennington groped his way along until he 
struck his knee on the edge of a table. Every- 
thing was perfectly still. 

"There's a candelabra there on the table," 
Hernan said, in almost a whisper, standing at 
Pennington's elbow, feeling in his pocket for 
a match. 

"Here it is," exclaimed Pennington, in an 
undertone, as his hand rested on an out- 
stretched arm of the candelabra. 

Hernan struck the match and touched the 
four uprights, whereupon the large room was 
lit up rather dimly. 
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Together they peered in one direction and 
another. The windows were apparently 
tightly closed. There appeared to be no indi- 
cation of disorder in the furniture. 

Walking around the table, however, Pen- 
nington saw a strange figure, clad in a full 
white dress, lying flat on the floor, directly 
underneath the crucifix. 

In a bound Pennington was beside the girl. 
Kneeling down, he took one of her hands in 
his, and found the finger tips still moist where 
she had dipped them in the shell holy water 
fount on the wall under the niche. 

Pennington put his arm under her neck and 
raised her up a bit. She had but swooned. 

"Poor little girl," said Pennington, looking 
up at her father, and he was startled to see on 
Hernan's countenance the look of a madman. 

Pennington gently rested the girl on the 
floor again, and quickly brought a jug of wine 
from a near-by table, and placed it to her lips. 

Hernan was bending over his daughter, his 
face distorted like a maniac's. He had seen 
the Senora in just such a spell once some 
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nineteen years before. The same painful suf- 
fering he remembered depicted on his wife's 
face then was the expression now on the drawn 
features of the girl as she lay there, inertly on 
the floor. This expression was her betrayal. 

The discovery came like an explosion to 
the already broken-spirited father, and, as he 
staggered backward from the awful truth 
staring him in the face he nearly lost his 
balance. A chair was overturned. Con- 
vulsively he clutched at his throat. His face 
first blanched with revulsion and then 
darkened with the heightening of his rage. 

Pennington thought this agitation was only 
the natural sympathetic expression of his con- 
cern for the girl, and endeavored again to use 
his best efforts to resuscitate her, and alleviate 
the father's fears that it might be anything 
more serious than an ordinary faint. 

"Be not alarmed, my friend," he tried to 
reassure Hernan. "She will come to in a 
moment." 

He again forced the wine between her lips. 
The girl unconsciously swallowed. 
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"Oh, my God!" her father cried out in the 
anguish of the knowledge that weighed so 
heavily upon his frenzied brain. 

"Never fear. She's all right." Pennington 
tipped up the jug once again. 

There was a perceptible flutter of the eye- 
lids. The girl moved an arm. 

"Shell be back in just a moment now," 
Pennington said, keeping his eyes on the girl, 
watching for every movement which would 
indicate that she was reviving. 

He did not see the father, as he stood behind 
a chair, his whole frame shaking in the fury 
of an uncontrollable rage. His face wore a 
sardonic smile, his hands gripped the top of 
the chair. 

The girl, after another swallow, opened her 
eyes, and looked up, dazedly. 

"You're all right, Senorita," Pennington 
tenderly assured. "You have fainted. Do 
you feel like sitting up now?" 

He gently put his arms about her and helped 
her to a chair. 
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"Oh, I feel so sick," she murmured, discon- 
solately. 

She stroked her pallid forehead, and looked 
about the room, and then, for the first time, 
saw her father. 

As she looked at him, her consciousness 
seemed all at once quickened to a realization 
of some imminent foreboding. His eyes dwelt 
upon hers in a steady stare. They flashed fire, 
and under them was that sardonic smile. 

She had never seen her father look that 
way, and was frightened. She was almost 
afraid to speak, but finally summoned up the 
courage. 

"Padre," she cried, faintly, extending her 
hand toward him. 

Pennington stood a little apart. 

"You see, she's all right now," he said to 
Hernan, as he noted the father's continued 
agitation. 

Hernan appeared a trifle more calm. Within, 
however, his heart was vibrating like some 
dynamic engine. When he spoke, his lips 
compressed after each phrase. He emphasized 
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his words by picking up the chair bodily and 
thumping it back again to the floor. 

**So, little one, before I could have thought 
that you, you, my daughter, would bring 
anguish, humiliation and disgrace to me, I 
would have killed myself. Did I not know, 
had anybody told me what I now cannot deny, 
I should have killed the person on the spot. 
But, ah, to think — to think that you whom I 
have loved so tenderly from little babyhood, 
you whom I have fathered so carefully and 
jealously, should bring this wretched disaster 
to all of us. How could you, how could you?" 

Sefiorita Maria watched her father in awe. 
His growing vehemence was beyond control. 
Each word he uttered weakened his fortitude 
that much more. The unfortunate girl sub- 
mitted in silence to the torrent. Only once 
she raised her hand, remonstratively. 

But her father continued his imprecations, 
unmindful of the language in which they were 
couched. 

"The fairest flower that bloomed to me is 
now but an ugly thistle. You're fading and 
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withering, and the only moisture that will wet 
your sadly drooping leaves will be your own 
tears — yes, your own tears. Look at yourself 
crying there now. Ha! Ha! Sprinkle your- 
self well, for you are fast fading away." 

Hernan, irresponsible in his present physical 
condition, released his grip on the chair and 
advanced unsteadily toward his daughter, 
pressing his chest with his hands in a useless 
endeavor to quell the violent thumping of his 
heart. 

At his approach, the Senorita, unable to 
stand her father's denunciation longer, fell to 
her knees, extending her clasped hands toward 
him. 

Pennington moved toward Hernan, fearing 
his maniacal attitude portended violence. 
Much as he tried to reason the more was he 
unable to comprehend the scene being enacted 
before him. 

But Hernan, heedless of his movement, and, 
in the predominance of his passion, brushed 
by him, and stood before his kneeling daughter, 
shaking in a very fit of wrath. 
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He raised a clenched fist over her. 

"Out with the truth, disloyal girl. Out 
with it. In whom have you misplaced your 
trust? I want to hear it from your own lips. 
Who is he? Who is this devil incarnate?" 

His breathing came with difficulty. The 
cords were contracting about his heart and 
throat. 

The tears were streaming down the 
Sefiorita's cheeks. At the direct question, she 
let an audible sob escape her lips, and she 
covered her head on her bent arm, weeping 
convulsively. 

"Why do you not answer ? Are you afraid ? 
Why don't you speak?" 

Hernan was fast losing temper. His voice 
grew louder and harsher, and every succeeding 
moment seemed to be drawing him nearer to 
the imminent peril of losing his reason. 

At the continued questioning, the Senorita 
put her arms about her father's legs and, look- 
ing up at him piteously, confessed her guilt 
in the appeal of her tear-filled eyes. 
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"Oh, padre, don't talk like that to me," she 
wailed. 

"Who was he?" Hernan demanded, sternly. 

"Oh, padre, I can't," the girl moaned. 

"Say your prayers. Ask forgiveness for 
your mortal sin," shrieked the infuriated 
father, and he bent over, unclasped the arms 
that encircled his knees, and roughly threw 
the girl to the floor. 

"Oh!" she gasped, in mingled terror and 
pain, for the brutal throw had wrenched her 
side. 

"Now," Hernan hoarsely commanded, 
"look up at the crucifix, miserable sinner, 
and say a hundred 'Hail Marys,' yes, a thou- 
sand." 

Pennington's jaw dropped and snapped back. 
He gritted his teeth in loathing at the dis- 
tressing spectacle. Realizing that it was 
decidedly not his prerogative to interfere, he 
quietly turned and started to withdraw. 

"Oh, padre," the girl sobbed. "I have 
already said a thousand thousand Rosaries." 
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"Who was he? I must hear you acknow- 
ledge it with your own lips." 

The girl turned toward her father, her face 
suddenly relaxed. Her attitude was defiant 
and dispassionate. 

"Don't you suppose I know?" Hernan 
thundered. "Do you think you can keep it 
from me? I want to hear you tell me your- 
self that that Monterey devil, Miguel Remer, 
wormed his way into your confidence and will- 
fully ruined your life, as he had dozens of 
times done before with others, with, perhaps, 
less serious results." 

The girl hesitated. 

"Tell me," her father hissed. 

"I loved him," the girl said, simply. 

The door of the adoining room closed. But 
Pennington had heard. 

"A-ha!" Hernan exclaimed. 

"Wait, padre. Have you no pride that you 
can forget yourself as you have, and humiliate 
me before that man? Have you no love or 
pity for your own blood, no matter what has 
happened? How can you turn from me now 
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in my hour of need, when I yearn for comfort 
in my terrible misery? Naturally I would go 
to my mother, and have done so, but what do 
I receive ? Not a mother's love and assistance, 
but scorn and sarcasm and taunts. Now,, you, 
who have always held me as in the palm of 
your hand, so tenderly and fatherly, take that 
hand and cast me to the dust, because I loved, 
and in my faith risked the consequences. It 
was my mother who drilled me into caring for 
Miguel. Her insistence and your reticence in 
the matter bore down upon my rebellion, and 
I gave in and made myself love him. Now, 
this is my retribution for pleasing my mother. 
I loved and trusted, and fell unwittingly before 
the assurances of my lover, who enticed me 
into a belief in the holiness of our relation." 

"Enough, little one," Hernan protested, 
hoarsely. "Holiness — ha ! Hellishness, I say. 
Damned shrewd hellishness. And intention- 
ally was it premeditated, performed, and 
gloated over afterwards." 

Hernan was speaking rapidly. His clenched 
fists were frantically beating the air. Stifled 
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with hatred for the perpetrator of this vil- 
lainous injury to his only off-spring, the most 
terrible thoughts of vengeance gnawed at his 
heart. 

"Where is the demon ?" he raved. "Nobody 
knows. Where is he ? After taking your life, 
why did not his holiness come and claim it? 
Eh, why didn't he ? Ha, good God ! Holiness, 
hell! Mark my word, he's about somewhere, 
and I'm going to hunt him like a hound — and 
when I get him — when I do, I say, I'll stand 
him up against a tree and — ^at fifteen paces — 
yes, I'll shoot at every inch of his filthy body 
from the bottom clean up to the top. I'll — 
I'll— Oh! Ah—" 

Heman suddenly gripped his throat. His 
respiration was choked. The nerves drew 
tight. His heart fluttered, and all at once 
seemed to stop altogether. 

"Curses," he gasped. "I'm — I believe it is 
killing me. Promise me — little one — when 
you see him — you'll — kill " 

He shuddered in a paroxysm of pain about 
his heart, and slowly, but heavily sank to the 
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floor. In one convulsion, he desperately strug- 
gled for air, and finally lay in quiet and peace 
at the feet of his terrified daughter. 

"Oh !" cried the distracted girl, as she flung 
herself over her lifeless father, hysterically 
trying to shake him back to existence. 

At the sound of both the man's groans and 
fall, and the girl's bewailing cry, Pennington, 
unable to restrain himself longer, rushed into 
the room, and the sight of his friend, lying 
rigidly under the crucifix, with the girl sobbing 
beside him, appalled him. 

One glance at the staring eyes and he could 
not doubt the truth. 

At the sound of his coming, the unhappy 
girl looked up at Pennington. 

"Oh, Sefior, mi padre is dead," she sobbed. 

In this moment of anguish and sorrow for 
the girl, Pennington forgot everything else, 
and his heart bled for her. 

He did not speak, but gently rested the tips 
of his fingers on her hair. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PENNINGTON OUTWITS THE "CORPORATION" 

AN eminent essayist once sagely stated that 
,ZjL every man is entitled to be valued by his 
best moment. This same essayist would over- 
look a man's follies, and rejoice at the appear- 
ing of that psychological moment in which a 
decisive conflict within his soul would work 
out an end sufficiently honorable and com- 
mendable to supersede all folly. 

Just such a conflict was now waging within 
Pennington's soul. He knew not whether it 
was folly or not to believe that he could see 
a glimmer of bright light upon the maelstrom 
into which he had been pitched. Still, he felt 
that he had been brought face to face with a 
problem which must have its determination by 
very virtue of one's moral convictions. 

Whatever may have been the girl's disgrace, 
whatever hypnotic power may have lured her 
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into the devil's mesh, she was still the girl, 
and he knew he loved her. Moral analysis of 
the situation stood up in giant rebuttal, 
sternly denouncing his course in allowing per- 
sonal feelings to influence him against a con- 
demnation of the girl he loved. 

Willfully and deliberately he thrust aside 
every thought of condemnation, but then, 
again, he would ask himself, "Is it folly?" 

He would answer himself always in the 
negative. Knowing the vicious character of 
the villain he had freed out upon the desert, it 
was easy to persuade himself that there must 
have been peculiar cunning exerted to bring 
about a condition and influence that would 
have ensnared the idol of his dreams. He 
would not be unreasonable. He would not be 
too ready to condemn. His heart was full of 
pity, of tenderness, of sympathy. 

A whole afternoon Pennington spent beneath 
the overhanging columbine rock, communing 
with his soul. 

Looking up the steep, perpendicular sides of 
the massive rock, his whole frame shook with 
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the strength of his feeling, and, in a moment 
of heart pang, the giant leaned up against the 
rock, covering his eyes with his arm, and gave 
vent to a long, guttural, manly sob. 

The fight for the supremacy of his soul was 
hard on. Would the terrible truth just learned 
make any difference ? Should he still feel that 
he loved the girl? She would not be the 
young, girlish Queen of Flowers to him she 
had been. She would be altogether different. 
Could this difference be bridged? 

Pennington knew he was being called upon 
to determine whether he could fight down 
many things. In the event that his love for 
the girl should become known, could he con- 
front public opinion defiantly in defense of his 
having laid aside all thought of the fact that 
the girl's life had been previously taken by 
another, abandoned, unclaimed? 

As he lay on the ground, in reverie, Penning- 
ton remembered how, from before the door of 
his little shack, he had watched the funeral 
procession file slowly and solemnly out of the 
ranch-house to a selected spot on the outskirts 
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of the orange grove. He had watched the 
burial rites performed by the Padre, the same 
who had come at sun-down months before to 
head the bridal procession to the Mission. 

Everything that transpired in the dimly- 
lighted room of the ranch-house recurred to his 
impressionable memory. Through the closed 
door of the anteroom he had heard Hernan's 
death cry, swearing out vengeance on the man 
whose dastardly villainy had so treacherously 
deprived his beloved daughter of her sweet 
girlhood. 

^he Senorita had almost immediately suc- 
cumbed to a fit of hysteria, had been taken to 
her bed, where she remained in the constant 
care of the never-failing dueiia. She was 
unable to go to the burial of her father. Her 
inability to do this worried her sorely. It 
seemed to her that this had been a sort of 
punishment. In moments of remorse and 
melancholy, knowing how utterly impossible 
it was to honor her dead father by her presence 
at the grave, she became restless. Her mind 
wandered. She called upon Don Miguel, her 
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mother, her father. But the faithful duefia's 
ministrations were the only replies to her out- 
cries, and when she lingered uncertainly be- 
tween life and death for the still-born infant, 
prematurely brought into the world, it was the 
old dueiia who was her only servitor. 

She never saw it. The little body had been 
secretly taken out to the plot and quietly 
buried beside the grandfather, whose brutal, 
yet irresponsible rage had unwittingly ex- 
tinguished its life. 

Pennington wondered at the utter lack of 
motherly devotion and affection as he re- 
membered the day the Senora had sent Gor- 
don, requesting him to come to her at once. 

"The Senora is very anxious to see you, 
Pennie. So, better saddle up and be gettin' a 
wiggle on you. Very important, she said." 

"Oh, I see," Pennington returned, ab- 
tractedly. 

Gordon noticed the glum bearing of his 
friend, and, in a twinkling of an eye, mentally 
sounded the cause of his abstraction. Gordon 
remembered a certain race with a girl across 
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the plains, and also the light that had shone in 
Pennington's eyes when he danced the fan- 
dango with the Seiiorita. 

"Come on, Pennie, old fellow. Brace up. 
Damned bad scandal, I know, but what of it. 
The flower was plucked all right enough, but 
just thrown away, that's all. Someone else 
can find it, pick it up, and nurse it back to life 
and beauty again. And then whose nose is its 
fragrance goin' to be for? Come, come. 
Don't get grouchy. You know what wc 
always used to say in the East about a fellow 
with the grouch bein* easy prey for the devil. 
And, by jumpin' Jupiter, I don't want to see a 
wholesome, fine man like you git the devil in 
you, 'cause — well — damned if you wouldn't 
turn the world inside out." 

Much as old, hardened Gordon endeavored 
to lighten Pennington's spirits, the deeper he 
seemed to cut into the sickened heart of his 
friend. 

Mechanically Pennington had saddled his 
little mottled mustang and cantered over to the 
Hernan ranch-house. 
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As if for the express purpose of concealing 
themselves so that no one could see or hear 
what it was never intended that they should 
see or hear, the Senora had met Pennington on 
the piazza, and in the same corner, around the 
same table at which he had drunk his toast to 
the bridal pair with Hernan, the two ensconced 
themselves, the Senora indolently reclining in 
the hammock, while Pennington seated him- 
self in a chair beside her. 

"Sefior Pennington," the Seiiora began, while 
Pennington waited for her to speak, "I have 
sent for you on a matter of business." 

The matter-of-fact tone in which she uttered 
the words seemed to intensify the ugliness of 
the woman. 

"Yes?" Pennington lighted a cigarette, his 
ever present help in perplexity. 

"Oh, yes. I have had an offer from some of 
the promoters visiting our place recently, and 
I have decided to sell. What would you con- 
sider a reasonable price for the ranch?" 

The question came with the effect of a 
thunder-bolt in its suddenness to Pennington. 
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He was appalled beyond measure to think that 

this woman could permit the entry of mer- 
cenary thought into a period of such grief and 

sorrow. 

"Why, you surprise me, Senora," was all 
Pennington could say. 

"I dare say, Seiior. I have only today come 
to a decision. Of course, the haciendas are 
looking their best now, and naturally attract 
notice. I feel that it would be much care taken 
from me if I dispose of the ranch now rather 
than later, for I am going to return to my old 
home in Monterey." 

"Going to Monterey?" Pennington repeated, 
incredulously. 

"Why not?" the Seiiora retaliated, with 
affected surprise. "There is absolutely nothing 
here that holds any interest to me. The years 
I have already spent in this deserted. God- 
forsaken place are as a great toll, taken right 
out of my existence." 

"You wish to leave behind the scenes of such 
bitter and sorrowful experience," Pennington 
ventured, hoping that, after all the Seiiora felt 
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an atom of grief in the loss of her husband, 
who had toiled his whole life in vain for her 
happiness. 

"Si. That is it, Sefior. I wish to bury the 
dead, and seek reconcilement away from every- 
thing that came so like a shock to me. I will 
return atone to my family and friends, and 
start life all over again as I had hoped it might 
have started in the beginning." 

"You will return alone?" Pennington asked, 
thinking he had misunderstood. 

"Alone," the Sefiora answered, decisively. 

"But the Senorita," Pennington put in, 
quickly. 

"She shall remain here, or go wherever she 
likes," responded the Sefiora, casually. 

Pennington was amazed. 

"Did you not say there was nothing here 
that held any interest to you?" The man was 
trying to fathom the enigma before him. 

"Si, Senor." 

"Then you cannot mean that if you leave the 
Sefiorita here, she, above all, holds no interest 
for you, her mother." 
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"Certainly I do," the Senora replied. "She 
is not worthy of my interest. I understand you 
were with Hernandez the night he died. You 
know all, then. Was not Maria the cause of 
his death? Did not her sin bear so heavily 
upon her the day of the funeral that she could 
not lament at Hernandez' grave? Maldito! I 
exclaim to think that you could even for a 
moment expect me to mother a disloyal, dis- 
trustful daughter, the first in the history of our 
family to taint our name." 

Pennington did not vouchsafe the contradic- 
tions that rose hotly to his lips for utterance. 
He did not speak the words that he burned to 
speak in condemnation of the Seiiora for her 
original, deplorable mistake in influencing the 
Seiiorita into giving her life to one who would 
never come to claim it after having once been 
given it. He did not gainsay that the poor girl 
had been the cause of Hernan's sudden passing 
away by baring the truth to the Senora and 
denouncing the reprobate, murderer son of her 
bosom friend as the actual cause. He merely 
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listened, in wonder, and lighted a second 
cigarette. 

"She might better remain right here," the 
Senora continued, contemptuously, "and do 
penance for the rest of her life, until purgatory 
claims it. Here, in isolation, she may partially 
atone for her mortal sin. Were she to come 
with me to Monterey, it would be a hardship 
for her to continually run into some member 
of Miguel's family, and besides she could never 
have freedom. She could never be seen. She 
would be an outcast forever, a looked-down- 
upon pariah socially, and I could never stand 
that." The enunciation of the personal pro- 
noun displayed the deplorable, selfish egotism 
of the woman. 

"You truly mean to leave the Sefiorita here?" 
Pennington asked, doing his utmost to hide the 
disdain with which he had received the sur- 
prising news of the Seiiora's intention. 

"Of course." 

Pennington poised a moment in indecision. 

The Sefiora watched him, inquiringly. 

"What had you been thinking of asking for 
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the property?" Pennington asked, abruptly, 
whereupon the Senora stated her figure. 

Pennington contemplated a long time, re- 
volving mentally by what hook or crook he 
could himself cover the Senora's price. 

He was thinking of the girl. To allow the 
ranch-house to go into other hands would 
mean to eventually dispossess her, thus render- 
ing her homeless, unless allowed, through 

good nature or whatnot, by the new owners to 
remain. The thought suddenly came to Pen- 
nington that the Senorita, when she found 
everything going adversely, might turn her 
back on the hard, unforgiving, unsympathetic 
world, and pledge herself a nun to some con- 
vent. This must be circumvented at all costs. 

"When do you expect to see the prospective 
purchasers again?" Pennington finally in- 
quired. 

"They will return tomorrow." 

"Then, to relieve you of the necessary in- 
convenience of arranging the details of the sale, 
suppose you send them over to my cabin when 
they come. I will remain there all the mom- 
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ing. Tell them that, owing to the decease of 
your husband, I am acting as your agent. I 
will see that you receive your price and, if pos- 
sible, more. Satisfactory?" 

"Splendid," acquiesced the Seiiora. 

"I shall be glad to serve you. Buenos dias." 
Pennington rose. 

"Adios, Sefior. You are very good," and the 
Seiiora smiled, and Pennington rode away. 

As Pennington lay there beneath the colum- 
bine rock, rehearsing in his mind the incident 
of this visit to the Senora, his feeling of repug- 
nance toward her was at once displaced by 
one of rather personal gratification, as he 
thought of the morning after, when, toward 
noonday, two riders pulled up before his cabin. 

Gordon and Pennington were lounging lazily 
in the hut. 

At the sound of horses outside, Gordon went 
to the door and saluted the two men. 

"Mr. Pennington?" one of the men inquired. 

"He's inside. Will you step in?" 

The visitors dismounted, and were approach- 
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ing the door, when Gordon blurted out, "Ah, 
now I recognize you. Step right in." 

Without waiting for the men to introduce 
themselves, Gordon tempestuously did the 
honors. 

"Pennie, these are the two gentlemen who 
was lookin' over your tract some months ago. 
You know — it was before the big celebration at 
the ranch-house. The same that said they'd be 
back to see you again sometime. Well, here 
they are." 

"What can I do for you, gentlemen?" Pen- 
nington inquired, acknowledging Gordon's 
blunt introduction. 

The shorter of the two men stepped forward. 
Apparently he was the spokesman, and his lit- 
tle, beady eyes looked shrewd and cunning. 
Upon removing his hat, his bared head re- 
vealed a hairless scalp, save for a thin fringe, 
running at the base of his brain from ear to 
ear. For the plains, he was very well dressed, 
and bore an air of prosperity and opulence in 
manner and speech. 

'•W« have just be^n advised, Mr. Penning- 
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ton," he began, "that the sale of the Hernandez 
ranch has been placed under your supervision 
and management. It is for the purpose of 
negotiating a deal of this sort that we have 
come to confer with you, Mr. Pennington." 

"Yes. Won't you sit down? I have some 
very poor, granulated tobacco here that I make 
cigarettes of to offer you, but I presume you 
prefer your own more refined cigars. I see you 
are smoking, allow me," and Pennington lit his 
pipe to keep the gentlemen company. 

Turning to Gordon he said, in an undertone, 
while the two visitors were busied talking be- 
tween themselves over a sheet of paper which 
the spokesman produced, "Stick around, old 
boy. I may need you." 

"Walt Gordon's my name," his friend as- 
sured him, hitching his trousers up at the belt. 

Turning to the "corporation," Pennington 
said, "But I have here, also, some exceedingly 
poor whiskey, and aguardiente. Let me give 
you a swallow. Poquita, get the jug." 

The half-breed swiftly left the room, and re- 
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turned again, bearing on his shoulder an 
earthen carrier, and placed it on the table. 

"Now, here is some genuine California wine, 
and, by way of explanation, this old jug here 
is the family loving cup, and answers our fas- 
tidious tastes to a dot. Peradventure, we may 
boast individual glasses or cups some day, but 
just at the moment we can produce none. Lay 
to, gentlemen. Pull the cork, and drink your 
fill." 

The jug was passed from one to another, 
and the looks of satisfaction on the counte- 
nances of the "corporation," as they smacked 
their lips, set at naught any feeling of em- 
barrassment on the part of their host that they 
might have found it a distasteful procedure to 
close their lips over the same neck of a jug 
from which his fellow had just previously 
drunk. 

After the jug had gone its rounds, the 
spokesman slapped his knees with his hands, 
giving Pennington his undivided attention, an 
attitude which said more eloquently than 
words, "Now for business." 
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"Did I hear correctly," began Pennington, 
by way of answer, settling himself comfortably 
on the edge of his bunk, "that you had seen 
my colleague here previously?" 

"Yes," averred the spokesman. "I was at 
that time looking over your property." 

"Do you like it, Mr. ?" 

"Mr. Forsythe, sir. Yes, I am very much 
impressed with it." 

"Well, now that we are on the subject, and 
on my property, would you care to consider 
purchasing it? I have decided to sell it, pro- 
vided satisfactory figures can be arrived at. I 
am open for a proposition." 

Mr. Forsythe looked at his partner, in- 
quiringly. 

"What do you say. Judge? This was your 
contemplated venture, you know." 

"I say, now that we're on the ground, let's 
go ahead with it," assented his companion. 

"What was your idea of terms, Mr. Penning- 
ton?" inquired Mr. Forsythe. 

"At the moment I have only one idea of 
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terms. But I should like to ask your idea of 
price," Pennington answered. 

"How many acres does your tract com- 
prise?" questioned the Judge, referring to the 
paper in his hand. 

"Nine hundred, a little less. However, I 
desire to reserve a certain portion, exempt 
from sale, which will include a little strip 
beginning a hundred feet in front of this cabin 
and extending back over the hill in the rear." 

This strip took in the columbine rock. 
Under no circumstances would he sell that 
enchanted spot. 

"That will deduct how much?" asked the 
Judge. 

"Roughly speaking, about sixty acres," Pen- 
nington calculated. 

"Leaving eight hundred and forty acres 
available for purchase," and the Judge made a 
note on the sheet of paper. 

"About that. And what did you say would 
be your offer for it?" 

The Judge named his price. 

Pennington reflected a moment. He wan 
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calculating a certain deficiency he must make 
up. 

"On what terms ?" he asked. 

"One quarter down, the balance in three 
notes at six, nine and twelve months, respec- 
tively," answered the Judge, genially. 

One quarter of the price oflFered in cash 
would not be sufficient, added to Pennington's 
present exchequer, secreted in a wooden chest 
under the bunk, to make up the deficiency he 
required. 

"I cannot accept your proposition," he de- 
cided, finally. "You do not seem to foresee 
the fabulous possibilities of development right 
here on this tract." 

"Oh, yes, we do," answered Mr. Forsythe, 
disappointedly. 

"Besides, I should sell the property, ex- 
clusive of the strip of land I mentioned a 
moment ago, and all standing stock, the sale 
of which happens to be controlled under con- 
tract with other parties. The property, of 
course, would include all buildings and such." 

•Tcrfectly satisfactory," commented Mr, 
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Forsythe. "And may I ask the figure at which 
you hold the property?" 

"If you can meet my terms, my price will 
discount the offer you name by three thousand 
dollars." 

"And what are your terms?" the "corpora- 
tion" joined in chorus. 

"Spot cash." 

The "corporation" looked at each other in 
mock astonishment. 

"But you cannot mean " Mr. Forsythe 

started to remonstrate. 

"I do mean it, gentlemen. I refuse to be 
bothered with promissory notes, and mort- 
gages, for the simple reason that I intend to 
migrate from this country. Another re- 
striction that I place on the purchase is that 
operations or occupancy be withheld until the 
beginning of the year." 

"This is ridiculous, really, Mr. Pennington," 
said Mr. Forsythe, waving his hand, depreca- 
torily. 

"You must consider that I must have time 
to round up my cattle and dispose of the stock. 
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Mr. Forsythe," returned Pennington, coolly, 
but obdurately. 

"And we let our money lie idle all that time, 
losing interest on our investment? Impos- 
sible." 

"You forget that by accepting my terms you 
are profiting by three thousand dollars, which 
more than counterbalance any interest you 
would lose till the end of the year," returned 
Pennington, setting his pipe on the table, and 
rolling a cigarette. 

"Your terms and restrictions are " 

"Explicit," supplied Pennington. 

"But yours is a rather preposterous propo- 
sition, my dear sir," expostulated Mr. Forsythe. 

Pennington struck a match, impatiently, and 
lit his cigarette. Then, as though to indicate 
that the interview had reached a point where 
acceptance or refusal was the issue, he towered 
over the seated "corporation." 

"Do you care to purchase the property ?" 

His question carried a tone of finality, which 
was at once recognized by the two men. They 
knew they were confronted by a personality 
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that would admit of no further dickering on 
the subject. 

As it was, the price named by their host 
was a most reasonable one, and, after all, his 
position rendered quite reasonable the restrict, 
tions named. 

Pennington waited for the "corporation's" 
decision. 

The two men conferred together. 

Finally, they rose, and Mr. Forsythe ex- 
tended his hand to Pennington. 

"We agree to accept your proposition, Mr. 
Pennington. And may we settle the purchase 
at once?" It was too great a bargain to let slip 
through their fingers. 

"Certainly," said Pennington, knowing that 
he was making the deal at a sacrifice, but wish- 
ing to consummate the arrangement to meet 
his ends, nevertheless. 

"Bet your sweet life you can," said Gordon. 

Together the "corporation" advanced to the 
table, drawing out of their hip pockets huge, 
bulging wallets, which they forthwith opened, 
and then proceeded to count out the money. 
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"The Judge here can arrange the signing of 
the transfer of title," suggested Mr. Forsythe, 
while the Judge disengaged a bag of gold from 
under his cartridge belt. 

"Between the two of us," he said, addressing 
Mr. Forsythe, "I believe we can make it all 
right." 

Twice was the pile, strewn over the table, 
counted, while Pennington stood opposite, con- 
firming the count. 

When they had laid down the last coin, Mr. 
Forsythe exclaimed, "There," and rubbed his 
hands in satisfaction. 

"Correct," affirmed Pennington, sliding the 
money into a leathern bag. 

"Now, the Judge will arrange the necessary 
details of the legal part of it. You have the 
forms here, have you, Judge?" 

"Right here," the Judge responded, feeling 
in his inside coat pocket. 

While he was arranging the documents on 
the table, filling in certain portions of the 
blank forms, Pennington was rummaging in 
the chest under the bunk for another leathern 
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bag, which he pulled forth after finding. He 
surreptitiously poured a portion of its contents 
into the larger bag, containing the purchase 
money for his ranch, and beckoned to Gordon. 

Taking him aside for a moment, he said, 
handing him the bag: "As soon as your 
services are no longer required as witness to 
this sale, Gordon, jump your horse, and ride 
like the devil to the ranch-house, and give this 
money to the Seiiora. It is her price for Her- 
nan's property. Tell her I am purchasing it, 
but get her promise, on her word of honor, 
that she will not tell the Senorita who bought 
it. Tell her I place it as a condition of the 
bargain. Remember that above all things else. 
Have her make out a memorandum of sale, 
until I can have the legal document sworn to, 
and bring it to me. Understand?" 

"Can't you send the Indian?" 

"No, I'll not need you here. Nothing will 
happen during your absence. Get back as 
soon as you can, see?" 

The transfer of title was duly made, wit- 
nessed, attested and signed, and the Penning- 
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ton ranch was nominally no more, or would 
cease to have existed at the expiration of three 
months' time. 

Gordon departed, unnoticed. 

Mr. Forsythe rubbed his hands, and smiled 
in satisfaction. 

The Judge folded up the documents and put 
them in his inside coat pocket. 

"There may be features about the ranch that 
may have escaped your scrutiny on your last 
tour over the place, gentlemen. If you care to, 
I should be pleased to show you some of the 
salient points which give promise of enhancing 
value with proper development." 

"Excellent idea," assented Mr. Forsythe, 
readily. "You may be able to give us invalu- 
able suggestions. We are at your service." 

All three mounted their horses, and Pen- 
nington led the "corporation" first toward the 
San Rafael, pointing out the favorable slope 
of land for irrigation purposes. From one end 
of the ranch to the other they investigated and 
discussed every phase of proposed operation, 
and, by the time they had returned to Penning- 
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ton's cabin, the "corporation" had to confess 
themselves very favorably impressed. 

Gordon was awaiting them outside the door. 
The men dismounted. 

"Mighty fine tract of land, eh?" he inquired 
of the new owners, slipping a folded piece of 
paper into Pennington's hand, which the latter 
quietly placed in the breast pocket of his blouse. 

"It is, indeed," Mr. Forsythe agreed, enthus- 
iastically. "In fact, much more promising 
looking than anything we have seen in the San 
Luis Obispo." 

"Let's have another drag at the jug, and 
drink to the success of your project," sug- 
gested Gordon, and all four entered the house 
to suit the action to the word. 

"Now," began Mr. Forsythe, smacking his 
lips, and striking his knees with his hands as 
before, "we can proceed with the main object 
of our interview, namely, the purchase of the 
Hernandez ranch below you here. I trust 
your terms will not be so exacting in this 
instance." 

Pennington lit his pipe, nonchalantly, and 
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Gordon pulled at the ends of his mustache. 

"Oh, yes," Pennington returned, abstract- 
edly. "I had forgotten. So you want to 
make a deal for the Heman estate, too?" 

"Quite so, quite so," and Mr. Fors)rthe 
rubbed his hands again in eager anticipation. 

"What do you oflfer?" 

The price was named. 

"Entirely out of the question," and Pen- 
nington shook his head. "And your terms?" 

The terms were also stated. 

"Absolutely beyond my power of accept- 
ance," Pennington asserted, decidedly. 

Remonstrations were then in order, argu- 
ments pro and con on both sides, when, finally, 
Pennington let the cat out of the bag. 

"There is no use dilly-dallying longer over 
this proposition," he said. "I have made up 
my mind emphatically not to sell." 

"You will neither accept our terms nor make 
your own?" queried Mr. Forsythe, a puzzled 
expression displacing his genial smile. 

"Conclusively," Pennington answered, 
simply. 
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"Then, Judge," Mr. Forsythc said, turning to 
his companion, "we shall have to arrange with 
the owner, because she told us, Mr. Penning- 
ton,'' turning again to his host, "in case you 
and we were unable to arrive at satisfactory 
terms, we were to come and negotiate with her 
direct, as she was ready to sell under any 
equitable arrangement. We feel that the 
proposition we have made you is certainly an 
equitable and reasonable one, sir." 

Mr. Forsythe felt that he had scored a point. 

"Unfortunately, gentlemen," Pennington 
said, calmly, "Senora Hernan cannot now con- 
fer with you in the matter." 

"Goodness me, and why not?" asked Mr. 
Forsythe, growing irritated at Pennington's 
quiet and deliberate manner. 

"For the very good reason, gentlemen, that 
the Hernan property belongs to me." 

"Belongs to you?" exclaimed the "corpora- 
tion" in chorus. 

"Quite so, quite so," mimicked Grordon. 

Pennington pulled out the folded piece of 
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paper Gordon had given him, and handed it to 
Mr. Forsythe. 

"You see, I only purchased it today, so you 
would hardly be expected to know that you 
have been dealing with the owner himself, 
rather than an agent of the former owner." 

Mr. Forsythe adjusted his spectacles, and 
read aloud, for the benefit of the Judge, who 
was a bit near-sighted : — 

"This is to certify that, for a certain valuable 
consideration, paid me this day in cash, SeAor 
Victor Pennington has purchased all title to ranch 
property belonging to my deceased husband's 
estate. Senora Dolores Hernandez." 

The Judge looked up in surprise. 

Gordon hitched up his trousers and looked 
at Pennington, while a malicious grin spread 
over his face. 

Pennington wore a peculiar smile as he 
watched the beaten Mr. Forsythe mop his bald 
head with a handkerchief. 

Mr. Forsythe at first began to fume and 
bluster, excitedly. 

"This is most unexpected," he blurted, re- 
turning the memorandum to Pennington. 

"There remained no other course for me to 
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pursue, for reasons quite unknown to you. You 
have your plans for the property you have just 
purchased, and I have my motive for purchas- 
ing the adjoining ranch. I need not go into 
detail further than to say that my action has 
been governed by a personal element which 
leaves me no other alternative than to 
absolutely refuse to sell." 

"But, but — this property here doesn't com- 
pare with that down there," Mr. Forsythe 
spluttered, growing red in the face. "It would 
depreciate the value of this property to attempt 
to operate this tract without the other as well. 
The fertility of the other, together with the 
growing groves, would command an advance 
in price which would pay us for our outlay in 
establishing an irrigation system here." 

"You should have spoken of that before," re- 
turned Pennington, feeling a secret elation at 
having cornered the shrewd "corporation." 
"You have made your deal in perfectly good 
faith to all parties concerned, and I fear fur- 
ther negotiation is impossible." 

"You will, then, make us no terms?" 

"I fear not." 
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Still clinging to just a mere chance, the 
greed and anxiety with which they coveted the 
Heman property cropped out, unwittingly. 

"We will agree to any proposition you wish 
to make, Mr. Pennington." This was a broad 
enough statement to bring anyone over his 
way. 

"The only proposition I can ask you to con- 
sider, gentlemen," Pennington said, deliber- 
ately, in the same tone of finality which had 
marked his words before, "is that you drop the 
subject altogether." 

"You will not sell for any price?" persisted 
Mr. Forsythe. 

"Not for the present," Pennington answered. 

"Then our interview is at an end?" Mr. For- 
sythe and the Judge arose. 

"Unless you want to take another drag at 
the jug," put in Gordon, hitching up his 
trousers. 

"I wish you success here, Mr. Forsythe," 
Pennington said, extending his hand, "and I 
regret that I am not in the mood to meet your 
wishes respecting the deal for my other prop- 
erty. It is not improbable that sometime later 
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on I may change my mind about it, in which 
case I shall be only too glad to give you prefer- 
ence. You may depend upon that." 

When the disappointed "corporation" had 
taken their reluctant leave, Pennington turned 
quickly to Gordon. 

"What did the Seiiora say?" he asked, 
eagerly. 

"She said she was just as glad you had 
bought the place up as anyone else. Said it 
made no difference to her who got it, only so's 
she got it off her hands." 

"But I mean about the Seiiorita," Penning- 
ton interpolated. 

"Oh, 'bout that, eh? Well, she said that 
would be all right, that there wasn't no neces- 
sity for the Senorita knowin' it, and, since you 
wished, she told me to tell you that she'd see 
that the Seiiorita would not know 'bout it." 

The whole scene came forcefully to Penning- 
ton, as he watched a mocking bird flit from a 
tall tree and rest on a jutting spar of the 
columbine rock overhead. 

He reached over and picked a poppy, and 
held it in his hand, fondlingly. 
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"Ah, little poppy," he said to it, "she to 
whom you pay your homage shall not suffer 
if I can help it. Precious bud, do you miss her 
coming? So do I. But she will come again. 
She will gather your dear companions to her 
bosom and love them again as she used to. 
Ah, would that I were one of you." 

He pressed the flower to his lips, then ten- 
derly placed it in the pocket over his heart with 
the folded paper which meant that the ranch- 
house, and she who dwelt therein, should re- 
main where they were, undisturbed, just as 
long as she wished it. 

With a deep sigh, Pennington got up, 
mounted his horse, and slowly went down the 
narrow trail. 

When he reached the spot where a huge 
stump of a tree showed the work of a wood- 
cutter's axe, he knew that he had fought a 
good fight. In his struggle for the mastery of 
his soul, his personal feelings had gained the 
supremacy, and Pennington felt no pang, 
rather joy, in the knowledge that he had made 
the greatest sacrifice, perhaps, a man can make 
in his love for a woman. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE HUT IN THE SAN RAFAEL 

" AIN'T you got enough o' that rotten 

Xm^ whiskey in your belly by this time? 
Put it up, I say." 

The Mexican desperado reluctantly put the 
bottle on the box, which served as a table and 
receptacle for all articles that sought a resting 
place. He held a certain sense of fear for the 
man who addressed him, and obeyed without a 
flinch. 

"Bueno, Sefior Pietro," Pasquale answered, 
with mock suavity. "You don't need to get so 
nasty about it." 

Pietro leered an ugly grimace at him, then 
resumed the priming of his guns. 

Pietro was not his correct name. He had 
acquired it in Mexico, where he had spent 
many years, doing as Mexicans do. His name 
was Allen, on record in Washington as an un- 
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retrieved deserter from the U. S- Army. He 
had escaped to the land of the Aztecs, confin- 
ing himself to mines and ranches in out-of-the- 
way places. From bad he had retrograded to 
worse, becoming finally an outlaw, and defying 
vigilance of the "rurales," who more than once 
had him marked for the bead. But he had 
always successfully eluded them. 

Allen's ravaging migrations gradually 
brought him to Texas, where he learned the 
opportunities afforded by cattle rustling, and 
later he drifted, like all cattle thieves, to the 
hills. 

Here in these environs of the desperadoes of 
the plains, he had chanced upon' a band of 
ruflians, the same that surrounded him now in 
the deserted hut in the San Rafael. They were 
sleepily sprawled about, either priming their 
weapons or indolently smoking and playing 
monte. 

By dint of bravado and the reckless bravery 
which go to make up the desperado, Pietro 
had, by degrees, brought these ruflians to a 
realization of a certain gift of leadership in 
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him, and this position in their midst he stoutly 
maintained with an authority that even his 
ruffian band was compelled to recognize. 

"There's no moon tonight, Pasquale," 
Pietro commented with satisfaction, looking 
out into the night. 

"Ay, none," returned Pasquale. 

"We must hurry our job before another 
moon comes around. Eh, what?" 

"The sooner the better," Pasquale answered. 

The chief rubbed the oil down the barrel of 
his six-shooter with undue vigor, as he said, 
"And I will take particular pleasure and satisr 
faction in the success of this piece of business, 
too, Pasquale. My whole damned heart's in 
the job. If we get trapped, I'm goin' to put 
up a fight, and it's shoot to kill. I ain't got no 
love for that bunch down there. You know 
me!" 

Pasquale nodded in assent of his knowledge 
on this particular point. 

"When did that rascal, Chollos, say he was 
comin' to give us the word? If he proves a 
traitor to us, now that we've laid our plans so 
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carefully, I'll hide him like a steer, and pepper 
his carcass full o' holes. You know me !" 

"Depend on Chollos, Pietro," Pasquale said, 
lighting a cigarette. "He has as much of a 
grudge as you, and he's aching for a chance to 
put in a good blow. He said he'd be here to- 
night, if he could slip away without being de- 
tected. Oh, yes. No worrying about Chollos, 
Pietro. He's anxious to get square about 
something.'* 

This assurance seemed to dispel the chief's 
distrust, and he took up another gun. 

He was just on the point of pulling the rag 
out of the barrel, when a Greaser came rush- 
ing into the hut. 

"Someone's comin'," the Greaser exclaimed, 
ominously, crouching low before his chief. 

"Well, you damned fool. Supposin' there is. 
You don't have to get so excited about it." 

Pietro loaded the first gun he had primed, 
and advanced to the little doorway of the hut. 

"It's probably only Chollos," said Pasquale, 
pulling out his pistol, nevertheless. 

'Other direction," warned the Greaser. 
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They listened intently. 

If it were Chollos, he would have come up 
the climb from the Santa Barbara plain in the 
rear of the hut, but the sound of the new- 
comer came from the other slope, directly in 
front. They could hear the crackling and 
snapping of twigs as the horse cautiously 
picked its way through the underbrush in the 
darkness. 

Whoever it was, he was heading straight for 
the hut, and when he came near enough, 
Pietro called out, cocking his pistol: "Who 
goes there?" His life in the army made the 
old familiar way of accosting the enemy while 
on picket duty come naturally enough. 

"A friend," came a husky voice from the 
darkness. 

The desperadoes looked at one another, in 
suspicion. It was a strange, unfamiliar voice. 
They shifted uneasily among themselves. 

"Do I meet friends? Dios! I am about 
dead for want of something to eat," continued 
the voice. 

"Do you come friendly?" asked Pietro, by 
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way of precaution. "We are six of us, and all 
armed," he warned. 

"I am unarmed," answered the voice. 

"Are you alone?" 

"Si, Seiior. Alone." 

"Then, come on." 

The horse was urged forward by the owner 
of the voice, and advanced toward the light 
which shone through the open door of the hut. 

When he had dismounted, and came into 
view of the wary, watchful band, congregated 
before the doorway, there was disclosed to 
their eyes a man, whose appearance only too 
well corroborated his plea for succor. His 
face was distorted, his clothes torn and dusty. 
His forehead bore a nasty scar, but lately 
healed. He lurched forward in his steps awk- 
wardly, as though to walk were an effort. 

"Come in here, brother, and we'll get you 
something to eat," said Pietro, sticking the 
gun in his belt. 

He produced a chunk of cold meat, bread and 
Pasquale's whiskey bottle, and the man ate 
ravenously. 
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"What's up?" asked Pietro. "Had a bad 
deal somewheres, ain't you ? Did you ever see 
a man so clean gone as this one, Pasquale?" 

"Carramba !" exclaimed the new-comer. 
"Did you ever have dealings with an Indian 
fiend in the desert? Likely not. You see the 
effects of my torture." 

"Ay, you're a lucky devil," from Pasquale, 
regarding enviously the whiskey bottle in the 
stranger's uplifted hand. 

"Fortunately made my escape from the most 
hellish death you c^n imagine." 

The taste of food and spirits, which he had 
not known for days in his wanderings from 
one isolated settlement to another, begging 
sustenance, was most welcome. He looked 
about him, to see who had so graciously, and 
yet so cautiously befriended him. 

He was quick to descry the nature of the 
rufRan band he had happened upon, and was 
about to address the chief, when the Greaser 
rushed in again, announcing the approach of 
Chollos up the trail. 

Chollos entered the hut, and all gathered 
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eagerly about him, save the stranger, who 
rested his tired body prone on the floor. 

"Any night now will do," began Chollos, in 
an undertone. "There's no moon. Every 
stall in the donga is full. Ay! The plain is 
clear. The rancheros suspect nothing. I 
know. I have watched. Nobody at ranch- 
house. Only Sefiorita. Senora Hernan gone 
way." 

"A-ha, best chance we've had yet," said 
Pietro, slapping Chollos on the back. 

The stranger sat bolt upright. At the men- 
tion of the Senora and the Senorita, his senses 
experienced a sudden thrill. 

At the movement, Pietro turned to look at 
him. 

"We've got another recruit, Chollos," he said, 
nodding to the stranger. 

Chollos turned his eyes to the man sitting 
on the floor, and started. 

"Dios! Seiior Don Miguel Remer," he ex- 
claimed. 

"Ah — so! You know each other," said 
Pietro, suspiciously. 
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"Jose pointed him out to me months ago. I 
never forget a face." 

"Who are you, brother ?" asked Pietro, turn- 
ing to the stranger. "You see, you're found 
out. Your game is up. If your intentions are 
hostile to ours, it will go harder with you than 
any torture a whole desert full of Indians could 
inflict on you. Come, now, who are you, and 
what're you doin' up here in the hills this time 
o' night? Eh, what?" 

Pietro had previously made sure that the 
stranger was, as he had said, unarmed. 

Don Miguel rose to his feet, and faced the 
chief, a momentary disdain curling his lip. 

"Wait, Seiior," he began. "I will prove to 
you that I am friendly. If this fellow has seen 
me it has been at Seiior Hernan's ranch, for I 
readily observe he belongs on it. What is this 
job you are planning?" 

"You got to prove what you are first be- 
fore we let you in on it, brother," returned 
Pietro, coolly. "If you're a spy from the 
ranch, it'll go mighty hard with you." 

"Can I prove what I have come to be by 
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any other preferred method than by pledging 
my allegiance to your band?" asked Don 
Miguel, with a shade of sarcasm. 

Yet, there was a tone of sincerity in his 
words. In his heart he was formulating a plan 
which would meet his own purposes as well as 
those of the ruffians. 

"You are going to raid the Hernan ranch, 
aren't you?" he continued, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

"Well, what of it?" asked Pietro. 

"I heard Chollos here mention a donga. Is 
this on the Hernan ranch?" 

"No, Sefior," Chollos answered. "It is on 
Sefior Pennington's." 

"Ah," and Don Miguel laughed, sardoni- 
cally. 

Allen judged in this stranger a villain of no 
mean sort, if he were a villain, or, if he were 
not, a fellow to be cleverly reckoned with. He 
was going to take no chances. 

"Of what significance is it to you, stranger, 
what our business is?" Pietro questioned, 
gruffly. 
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"Just lay aside that surliness, friend," Don 
Miguel returned, blandly. "It is unnecessary. 
Perhaps you might be glad to welcome a little 
assistance and suggestion from me when you 
know that I myself have an old score to pay 
with this Seiior Pennington." 

The remark produced its intended eflFect, as 
Don Miguel knew it would. He was Allen's 
peer when it came to a game of craftiness. 

"So, stranger, you hold a grudge, too?" 
Pietro asked. 

"And I shall have till my dying day, or, at 
least, till I have avenged myself." Don 
Miguel's sun-burnt, swarthy face became 
ominously dark and glowering. He was think- 
ing of the object of his hatred, and the threat 
Pennington had made when he had freed him 
from the clutches of the half-breed torturer. 

"I am not in the habit of being called a 
stranger," Don Miguel continued, addressing 
Pietro. "I am henceforth no stranger to you. 
I am a bosom friend. I am Don Miguel 
Remer, as Chollos has said. There is no need, 
as far as I can see, between two such as you 
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and me, to waste time in ceremony. I am the 
son of one of the wealthiest families in 
Monterey, You may be surprised to learn that 
I, at one time, was betrothed to Senorita Maria 
Hernan, the daughter of him whose ranch is to 
be the scene of your intended raid. But, wait. 
Before the time appointed for the wedding, 
I unfortunately and accidentally murdered a 
squaw up in Colorado, and in some luckless 
manner the squaw's Indian discovered a clue, 
and intercepted me on my way to the wedding. 
While I was being tortured to death by the 
fiend, this Seiior Pennington ran across us, and 
for some unknown reason freed me. The In- 
dian apparently belongs to him. You can 
readily see the situation I'm in. Ay? It is 
broadcast over the ranch that I am a murderer. 
The Senorita probably believes his story, and 
there is no more hope for me in that direction. 
At home my family would disown me. I am 
lost — lost. And all due to this damned Seiior 
Pennington, who probably took greatest pleas- 
ure in publicly denouncing me before the entire 
party awaiting my arrival for the ceremony. 
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Where can I go? Nowhere. Now that I am 
at last among friends, and know your business, 
Pietro, I am, indeed, a new recruit. I'm with 
you, heart and soul." 

"A very likely story, Don Miguel," said 
Pietro, when he had finished. "]udg\n* from 
the looks o' you, you've had it pretty tough. 
But that's nowheres here nor there. If you got 
anything to say that will assist us, you can 
consider yourself one of us, and there's me 
hand on it." 

The other desperadoes looked on in silence 
as Pietro and Don Miguel clasped hands. Two 
birds of a feather had joined forces, and the 
ingenious villainy of two such would recognize 
no limit. 

"One piece of advice I have to give, Pietro," 
offered Don Miguel, "is that you be exceed- 
ingly wary of this Pennington. Maldito ! He 
is dangerous." 

The chief guffawed boisterously. 

"I never stood in awe of no man, woman or 
beast. Ain't never been a breathin' man what's 
stood up against me, and got away without 
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payin' the penalty, Don Miguel, and they ain't 
goin' to be, neither. You don't know me. I've 
had six horses shot from under me in my time. 
And you ain't the only one what's got any spe- 
cial hatred for this man, Pennington. Listen 
to this. To get my bearin's at the ranch, 
Chollos sneaked me in to the fiesta. I got a 
gallon or more of that California aguardiente 
inside o' me. I saw the Sefiorita, who was 
waitin' for you to come, and she had no pardner 
for the fandago, so I went out and danced with 
her." 

'You lie," snapped Don Miguel. 
'Oh, yes, I did," went on Pietro, wagging 
his head. "She didn't want to, but, damn it, I 
made her. Hell ! But didn't she look glorious, 
Chollos?" 

Unable to swallow the ruffian's avowal, 
whether true or not, Don Miguel fired up in 
the madness of jealousy, and made a furious 
lunge for Pietro, fastening his fingers about 
the chief's neck. 

The two grappled in a rather one-sided 
struggle, for the strong arms of Pietro broke 
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Don Miguel's weak grip, and sent him stagger- 
ing back across the floor. 

"You damned fool," growled Pietro. "Save 
your strength. Lord knows you ain't got none 
to spare. What you rilin' up about, anyway? 
Even if the Seiiorita was goin' to be your 
bride, you can't have her now. Remember 
that you're a murderer, and she knows it, too," 
and Pietro laughed. 

"Now that you've got cooled off a bit," he 
continued, "I was goin' to tell you that this 
Pennington, to hell with him, resented my 
dancin' with the Sefiorita, and, for no reason 
that I could see, up and knocked me in the 
face. When I got up, he had the drop on me, 
so I couldn't get back at him, but I've treas- 
ured that up ever since, and I'm goin' to get 
him now." 

"Ah, bueno !" exclaimed Don Miguel, realiz- 
ing the uselessness of taking issue with the 
ruffians in the midst of whom he had found an 
asylum. "I regret my outburst of passion. 
You are generous to overlook it, but you under- 
stand what she was to me, and you'd have 
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gotten the same treatment from me, had I been 
there." 

"Now you're talkin' sensible. You'd have 
had the right, Don Miguel, and I wouldn't have 
touched her if you'd been there, you see. That 
would have been different." 

"Mark my word, Pietro," reiterated Don 
Miguel, picking up the whiskey bottle. "Go 
warily about dealing your revenge on Senor 
Pennington. You need not worry so much 
about the rancheros or Senor Hernan. The 
rest of us can handle them." 

"Senor Hernan," said Chollos, in surprise. 

"Si. He's very watchful these days," re- 
turned Don Miguel. "Just at this very time 
of the year he has experienced raids on the 
cattle, and he's on his guard, as surely as I'm 
standing here warning you to watch out for 
him." 

"Senor Hernan is dead," informed Chollos, 
churlishly. 

"Yes, a hell of a lot he'll bother us," put in 
Pietro. 

"Dead?" exclaimed Don Miguel, aghast. 
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"Yes." 

"How long?" 

'About a month ago," answered Chollos. 

'Ay, he had no love for me," Don Miguel 
mused to himself. "And the Senora?" 

"She's gone away. To Monterey, Seiior." 

"And the Senorita is alone in the ranch- 
house?" he asked, quickly. 

"With the old duena and a few peons. The 
overseer lives in the house now. He's manag- 
ing the business. Has his bunk in Senor Her- 
nan's former room near the piazza." 

Don Miguel's face lighted up perceptibly. 
He started to speak, but checked himself. He 
took a long draught from the whiskey bottle, 
sat down on the box, and lapsed into a silent 
reverie. 

"What is going to be your plan?" he sud- 
denly asked. 

'Very simple," answered Pasquale. 

'Yes, a regular steal," assented Pietro. "We 
are to make one grand swoop, not in the dead 
of night when we can run into a trap, but just 
about as everything gets quiet, when the 
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rancheros are inside, loungin' around, playin' 
guitars and cards, when they expect nothin' 
out of the way. Just as it begins to get dark, 
Chollos will open the corral and we will drive 
the cattle up the mountain at the further end 
of the ranch, and then down the other side, 
and then make trail for the nearest point where 
we can get rid of 'em." 

"I'd advise you to make a wide detour in 
order to escape the vigilance of Senor Penning- 
ton and his men. His cabin is just below here." 

"We know that, Don Miguel. That ain't no 
scare," Pietro boasted. 

He then went into further detail as to the 
proposed raid, and marked the night when it 
should be made. Various devices of decoy to 
attract attention away from the band's work 
were to be employed in case of detection, and 
one in particular met with Don Miguel's 
hearty approval. It would assist in the per- 
formance of his own little plan, and he secretly 
hoped that it would have to be employed. 
Little cared he whether or not the ruffians got 
away. While they were doing their plunder- 
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ing, he would not be with them, although his 
heart was in the blow they would be striking 
at his avowed enemy. 

Chollos, after receiving final petty instruc- 
tions, and being admonished to remember the 
exact time and night, mounted his horse and 
departed into the darkness. 

Don Miguel lingered a little while, engrossed 
in his own meditations. 

"I suppose you've got an extra brace of pis- 
tols you can furnish me," he finally said to 
Pietro. 

"Right here," and Pietro handed him a belt 
with a heavy pistol hanging from it. "You 
may be glad you got it before we're through. 
No tellin' what we may run into. It's an old 
army gun I used to use once. She's a straight 
shot with a steady hand, and just been primed." 

Don Miguel examined the weapon in satis- 
faction, and buckled the belt about his waist. 

Less in the mood for the company of his 
ruffian benefactors than ever, now that his 
mind was engrossed in thoughts so far away 
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from the subject of their boisterous discussion, 
he lit a cigarette he had rolled from borrowed 
tobacco, and went through the open doorway 
outside the hut. He sat on a log, and tried to 
weigh the odds against the probabilities that 
he could fulfill his design. 

Recognizing his own present degeneracy, he 
realized that he had nothing to lose in attempt- 
ing his project, and everything to gain. If he 
could but see the Sefiorita alone in the ranch- 
house, while the rest were executing their 
"job," he might be able to influence her into a 
disbelief in Pennington's story, and otherwise 
explain his non-appearance for the wedding. 
It was for this very reason that he had irresist- 
ibly been drawn to the ranch, and his fortunate 
discovery of Pietro and his band had rendered 
his scheme much less difiicult. 

When he finally rejoined the desperadoes he 
had determined to take the chance at whatever 
cost. If it came to the worst, and the Sefiorita 
disregarded him completely, he even nursed 
meditations of carrying her off by force. He 
had nothing to lose and everything his mad- 
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dened heart desired to gain. As he fancied the 
girl, once more in his embrace, either willingly 
or by compulsion, his brute nature experienced 
a feeling of exultation, much akin to that he 
had felt when the Senorita had so trustfully 
yielded to his brute mastery on this very hill- 
side months before. 

As Don Miguel lay on the floor a smile 
lurked in the corners of his mouth. It was a 
bestial expression, suggestive of the very vilest 
of natures. Even when his eyes closed in the 
sleep his exhausted and spent body so much 
needed, that vile smile, bespeaking the antici- 
pation of success in the fulfillment of his 
vicious desires, still lingered, and, had his sub- 
conscious mind been at all active during his 
heavy slumbers, he might have dreamed of a 
mossy sward, beneath the canopy of the trees, 
on the side of the San Rafael hill, somewhere 
below the hut, and of a girl who there had 
given him all her heart's love. He might also 
have wandered in his dream along a road, used 
by the wagons in round-up time. He might 
even have been hearing the bells of the Mis- 
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sion, pealing out their solemnizing toll upon 
his promise to right the injury the girl con- 
fessed had been his doing. For, well on into 
the night, he sat bolt upright, startled. 

It was not the pealing of the Mission bells 
he heard. It was the peal of a mighty clap of 
thunder. The rainy season had set in early, or 
else an unusual storm had broken upon them, 
for the air was full of flashing streaks, and the 
heavens were resounding from cloud to cloud 
with loud reports of thunder, dying away 
Anally in the distance in low rumblings. 

Then the rain started to pour down its 
deluge. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

GORDON DROWNS A FLEA 

THE mail packet from "Frisco" brought Pen- 
nington various and sundry periodicals from 
the Department in Washington. Among them 
were agricultural reports on recent scientific 
discoveries in the culture of citrus fruits, 
pamphlets on methods of successful irrigation, 
and other miscellany. 

Upon the acquiring of the Heman property, 
Pennington had entrusted its continued care 
and management to his intimate, Gordon, and, 
that he might appear to have taken sole 
charge, in fact, Pennington had urg^d him to 
obtain permission from the Sefiora, prior to 
her final departure, to establish his abode and 
official seat in Hernan's old office on the first 
floor of the ranch-house. This plan was 
adopted more for the purpose of protection for 
the Senorita, and Pennington felt a certain 
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sense of relief and security for her when 
Gordon finally established his headquarters in 
the house. 

At Gordon's ready acceptance of the manage- 
ment, Pennington took a decided interest in 
the future outlook for the place. With the 
purchase, he had assumed all of Heman's 
liabilities, as well as resources. Thus, the fill- 
ing of Hernan's cattle contracts, as well as his 
own, came within his responsibility. But 
Gordon had already investigated these, and felt 
comfortably sure that their stock would count 
much in excess of what their united contracts 
called for. 

When these would have been filled, and the 
"corporation" would let loose its surveyors to 
lay out the irrigating canals on his lately sold 
property, he intended to profit by their opera- 
tions, and convert his newly acquired ranch 
into groves of citrus fruits of all kinds. 

He felt reasonably confident that the days 
of cattle breeding could now be numbered, and 
his experience must keep pace with the drift. 
This drift pointed to the ultimate absorption 
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of superfluous grazing plain into small com- 
munities, closely inhabited; to purchases and 
sales of lots, building of cottages, and the 
establishment of homes, boxed off with fences, 
inside of which the owner would cultivate a 
few acres of fruit trees and berry patches, raise 
a few chickens, keep a horse or two, one cow 
for family use, and possibly a couple of pigs. 

The boom had really come to stay. It was 
not a skyrockety splurge, but a real-estate rush 
in sincerity and in truth. This meant money, 
but Pennington wisely recognized the wisdom 
of placing his ranch on the highest possible 
basis, by putting it in the best productive con- 
dition of which it was capable. 

Frequently pamphlets periodically printed by 
the Department in Washington are nothing 
more than a fund of impracticable statistics, 
compiled by scientific investigators, and of 
very little use to the layman, who wants 
practical knowledge of the particular study of 
agriculture he desires to pursue. But there 
sometimes does appear a paragraph here and 
there that may boast of some intrinsic value. 
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Perhaps these appear more often in such 
treatises as "On Prevention of Blight," "How 
to Destroy the Tree Insects," and others whose 
origin can be traced back to the noteworthy 
specialists of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

It was for these little gleanings of value that 
Pennington had sent for the Department's 
various publications on the culture of citrus 
fruits, which, upon their receipt, he forthwith 
took over to Gordon for his edifying perusal. 

Toward nightfall he jumped his horse and 
drove through the rain across the plain to 
the ranch-house. It had been raining steadily 
for three days without much cessation. 

As he swung around the rear of the ranch- 
house, his eye caught just a glimpse of a girl, 
standing at a window, looking down at a 
forlorn object standing beneath. There was 
an amused smile on her face as she watched, 
but, when she looked up at the sound of the 
horse's hoofs, she quickly drew aside behind 
the curtains. This was the first sight of her 
he had had since the unfortunate night Heman 
had so suddenly passed away. 
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But the sad memory of that distressing scene 
was quickly put to flight when Pennington 
finally discerned the object of the Senorita's 
amusement. It was Gordon. 

Directly over the window, from which the 
girl had just disappeared, was a sort of gable, of 
V-shape, down the groove of which was run- 
ning a goodly stream of rain-water, emptying 
itself over Gordon standing directly below. 
He held his hat in his hand. 

"Hello, Gordon," Pennington laughed. 

"Hullo, Pennie," answered Gordon, morosely, 
still hanging his dripping head. 

"IDon't you know enough to go in when it 
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Sure, I do," Gordon answered, in apparent 
annoyance. 

"What are you standing under there for, 
then?" 

"I got to," simply. 

"Got to? Isn't there any running water in 
the house you can take a bath in ?" Pennington 
jested. 

"You sit there like you thought I'm a blamed 
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fool, but I ain't," Gordon sullenly retorted, 
without looking up. 

"You've had an audience," Pennington 
bantered. 

"How so ?" 

"The Seiiorita has been watching you from 
her secret point of vantage by the window." 

No reply. 

Pennington laughed outright. 

"Well, say, old boy, just as soon as you get 
through there, I've got some papers to show 
you." 

Both waited in silence a moment longer. 
Then Gordon straightened up, stepped out of 
the cataract, shrugged his shoulders once or 
twice, reached a hand around and rubbed the 
middle of his back. He heaved a sigh of relief, 
and grinned at Pennington broadly. 

"Don't feel him now, Pennie," he cried, 
exultingly. 

"Feel who?" 

"By thunder! I bet he's drowned all right," 
said Gordon, nodding his head from side to 
side in satisfaction at the success of his feat. 
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"Drowned who?" Pennington asked, in 
wonder. "You look more drowned than alive 
yourself." 

"Flea," informed Gordon, simply. 

"Flea?" Pennington repeated, incredulously, 
feeling an inclination to explode at the serious- 
ness of Gordon's countenance. 

'Why, yes, a flea, of course. Don't you 
know what a flea is, you ignoramus? If you 
ever git one like this one, you'll jump clean 
out of your skin. Bet he's as big as a bullet. 
Come on, now. Let's go in the house. I'm 
goin' to find the beast, and keep him for a 
specimen. Nothin' like this one down in 
Mexico. Different brand, Pennie." 

"Well, I swear. I never thought you were 
so fussy," laughed Pennington, dismounting, 
and ascending the steps of the piazza. "To 
let a little flea give you so much discomfiture — 
you, who used to give me the very devil for 
losing my patience with the sand ticks out on 
the desert, and they're a thousand times more 
troublesome than an ordinary flea." 

"Don't be so quick about tellin' me they're 
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ordinary," Gordon adjured, vehemently. "This 
one ain't no ord'nary fellar. Just wait till you 
see him. I've drowned him all right. He's on 
my clothes somewheres. I'll git him. Will 
you believe it, Pennie, I could feel this fellar 
walkin' up and down the spikes o' my spinal 
column just like a cat walkin' across the top of 
a picket fence. This fellar don't jump — he 
walks. Bet he took steps a quarter of an inch 
wide." 

"Ah, come now, Gordon. Are you sure he 
didn't step a foot each time?" 

"You just wait till you git one," Gordon per- 
sisted, meaningly, opening the door into the 
office. "Think I'm exaggeratin', don't you? 
You'll see, by thunder !" 

Gordon thereupon unbuttoned his soaked 
blouse, unstrapped his belt, loosened the tails 
of his shirt from inside his trousers, and pulled 
it off over his head. 

He laid it gingerly on the table, and together 
they looked for the offending beast. Every 
inch of the inside was searched, from the arm 
pits down to the lowest extremity of the tails. 
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They turned the sleeves inside out, but no sign 
of it. Gordon took the shirt up and wrung it 
out, and together they knelt down and exam- 
ined the puddle of water on the floor, without 
success. 

"Say, Pennie," Gordon blurted, "the infernal 
beast might be washed down my pants," and 
he looked quizzically at the door. 

He sat down without preamble and tugged 
at his boots. 

"What are you going to do now?" asked 
Pennington, looking on in merriment. "I 
think you're clean out of your head." 

"I'll show you whether I'm crazy or not. 
Better shut that door, Pennie. I'm goin' to 
take oflF my pants. I'm goin' to find that fellar, 
or bust." 

Pennington obligingly shut the door, an 
amused smile spreading over his face. 

Off came the under-shirt first, but a careful 
search of every strand of the weave proved 
unsuccessful in locating the enormous flea. 

As a last resort, off came the trousers. The 
beast might have washed down one of the legs. 
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Gordon, with little more than the raiment of 
the aborigines, strutted around the room with 
the trousers in his hands. The legs were 
turned. inside out. Not a sign of the miscreant. 

"Maybe he's washed down into the boots," 
suggested Pennington, thoroughly enjoying 
Gordon's disappointment. 

"Maybe," and they overturned the boots, but 
not a sign of a drowned insect as big as a 
bullet. 

"Here, Pennie, you look at my back," Gordon 
said, suddenly. "He may be hangin' on to me 
yet," and he turned his bared back for Pen- 
nington's scrutiny, whereupon the two re- 
sorted to the favorite pastime of Darwin's 
theoretic origin from which man developed. But 
no clinging monster was found. 

Gordon, undaunted, however, returned to the 
trousers, and forthwith instituted a more thor- 
ough search than before. 

The legs proved absolutely bugless, and he 
was about to pick up the garment and fling it 
at Pennington, who stood by laughing at him. 
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when he discovered a little flap of cloth cover- 
ing a seam in the seat of the trousers. 

He looked underneath, and there, as calm as 
you please, inertly reclined a small speck. 

"Here he is," Gordon exclaimed. "I got 
him !" 

"Let's see," and Pennington sprang to the 
table. 

"That's him," and Gordon pointed to the 
creature. 

"That?" asked Pennington, derisively. 

"It's him, and I drowned him all right. See, 
he don't move?" 

"Why, that thing isn't any bigger than an 
ant. I thought you were going to show me 
a species the size of a cat." 

"Well — anyway — " Gordon spluttered. "He 
was a damned sight bigger'n that before I 
drowned him. It's just this. The duckin' I 
give him — well, it just sort o' shrunk him up 
a bit." 

"I guess it must have," Pennington agreed, 
undecided whether to shout or discharge his 
gun. 
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"Better let me take aim, Gordon," he sug- 
gested, "and make sure he's out of existence." 

"No, no," Gordon dissented, looking around 
for a pin. "I'm goin' to nail him to the table. 
I want this specimen. He's no ord'nary critter, 
even if he is shrunk." 

The overseer found a pin, carefully pushed 
the point through the insect, and transferred 
it from the seam in the seat of his trousers to 
the table, where he pushed the pin into the 
wood with the flea still on it. 

"There," said Gordon, in satisfaction. "His 
dirty work is over," and he got a towel and 
proceeded to dry himself. 

Not wishing to deprive Gordon of the satis- 
faction he seemed to be taking in the extraor- 
dinary feat in the capture of his flea, Penning- 
ton let him dress in peace. 

He hung up his soaked clothes, then turned 
to Pennington. 

"What you got there for me?" he finally in- 
quired, when Pennington pulled a long en- 
velope out of his pocket. 

"Only some reading matter from the Gov- 
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ernment about how to lay out orchards, irri- 
gating ditches, and so forth," Pennington an- 
swered. "Thought you might like to look it 
over at your leisure. You may find something 
instructive, but I doubt it. There's a whole 
lot of stuflF here that isn't worth shucks." 

"Let's see it," and Gordon extended his 
hand for the envelope. 

He opened the flap, and drew out the pam- 
phlets, scrutinizing them rather doubtfully. 

"All right, Pennie. I'll look 'em over," and 
he spread them out on the table. He stepped 
back quickly, in surprise. 

"Well, I'll be damned," he burst out. 

"What's the matter now?" Pennington 
asked. 

"Look," he said simply, and pointed to the 
spot where he had confined the flea with the 
pin but a moment before. The flea and the 
pin were both gone. 

"Ha !" laughed Pennington. "Your monster 
must have had the strength of an ox, eh, Gor- 
don?" 

"Now, where can that infernal beast be?" 
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and Gordon groped around for the missing 
pin, but neither the pin nor the creature it had 
pierced could be found. 

"Well, if that ain't got me beat," said Gordon, 
disconsolately. 

"Don't you know by this time, old man," 
said Pennington, comfortingly, "that you have 
to break the back of a California flea, then place 
it in solitary confinement in a cast-iron box, 
transport it to the nearest precipice, open the 
box and throw the prisoner over the precipice? 
And even then it will land on its feet." 

"And it jus' goes to show, too, Pennie," Gor- 
don returned, dejectedly, "that you can't play 
no practical jokes on no fool flea." 

"That's right," assented Pennington. "It's 
best to just let them gnaw at you till they get 
good and ready to take leave of their own free 
will, or else find them and smash them into a 
grease spot with a sledge hammer, and then 
you'll probably only render them temporarily 



unconscious." 



The'U git up smilin' no matter what you do 
to 'em," said Gordon. "Anyway, I got the 
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satisfaction of knowin' he's got a busted back, 
and a load of steel to carry the rest of his 
infernal life," and this apparently was all the 
satisfaction he could take in the knowledge 
that he had lost his precious specimen. 

"You're going to round up the cattle next 
week, aren't you ?" asked Pennington, changing 
the subject. 

"I believe so. But where's the Indian? I 
haven't seen him around much lately." 

"He's over at the cabin," Pennington an- 
swered. "I just left him there when I came 
over. Why?" 

"Well, I got some scoutin' for him to do. 
This is just the time we got to watch out for 
rustlers, when we're roundin' up, you know." 

"That so?" asked Pennington. "I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll go over and get him, so you 
can instruct him in what you want done, for 
I'm inclined to think we had better start 
preparations for the round-up right away to- 
morrow. Let's get the thing done and over 
with, so we can have it oflF our minds. I've a 
host of other things to think about now." 
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"All right," agreed Gordon, "go ahead. 
Fetch him over. I'll be here when you get 
back." 

Pennington scooped up his hat, and opened 
the door to go out through the hall onto the 
piazza, when he saw the Senorita approaching 
from the opposite room. Through the open 
door he could see the crucifix in the niche in 
the opposite wall. 

"Buenos dias, Seiior Pennington," she said, 
rather cheerily, although at a glance Penning- 
ton could see that the girl had changed. It 
was a woman who confronted him now, with 
a serious, womanly mind, instead of the child- 
ish, light-hearted and fanciful girl, at whose 
bidding he had at one time climbed the 
columbine rock. 

He greeted her with a smile. 

"Buenos dias, Senorita. You are looking 
well?" He meant it. She looked so wonder- 
fully sweet, for all the wretched experience 
that had forced itself on her young life. Nor 
did he say the words in a flattering tone. 

"Is Seiior Gordon in his room?" she asked. 
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"nna arc you guing iiowr 



'Yes, Senorita. 

'And are you going now ?" 

"Yes. It's a bad night out tonight, isn't it ? 
and he walked past her, and out into the rain 
again. 

He did not see the girl turn to look after his 
receding figure. 

Then she turned deliberately, and knocked at 
Gordon's door. 

"Hullo," Gordon answered. 

"May I come in?" 

"Oh, that you? Come right along," and he 
opened the door. 

"Whatever were you doing out there in that 
water- fall?" she asked, tantalizingly. 

"Me? Oh, just takin' a bath," Gordon an- 
swered, dryly. 

"You silly man," returned the girl, puzzled. 

"To tell you the truth, honor bright, 
Senorita, I was tryin' to drown a blamed flea." 

"A flea?" and her laughter rippled through 
the room as it had not done for months. 

"Yes, sir; a reg'lar flea. He'd been persist- 
ently pesterin' the life out o' me all day. 
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Couldn't get at him, right in the middle o' my 
back, so I took it into my head I'd drown the 
plagued fellar." Since Pennington had jaded 
him so unmercifully, he felt just a bit sheepish 
about confessing it. 

"Did you drown him?" asked the g^rl, giving 
Gordon a sly look out of the comer of her eyes. 

"Sure, no trace of him left," Gordon assured 
her, truthfully. 

The g^rl glanced with an amused smile on 
her face at the wet clothes, hanging from the 
back of a chair, and then her eyes rested on 
the government pamphlets lying on the table. 

"What are all these?" she asked, indiffer- 
ently, picking up "How to Prevent Forest 
Fires." 

"Them? They're a lot of truck Pennie 

brought over for me to read. I was never cut 

out for no scientific education, and I'll be 

blamed if I can make out some of them words 

in those papers, with the meanin's to 'em." 

"What does he want you to read them for?" 
the g^rl asked. 

'Oh, just to see if there's anything in 'em 



«i 
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worth knowin' about irrigation and growin' 
oranges and grape-fruit and such." 

A sudden thought came to her like a flash. 

"Seiior Gordon — tell me. Do you know who 
purchased the place from mother?** 

"No — can't exactly say I do," Gordon an- 
swered, confusedly fingering the pamphlets. 

Then his eyes rested on an article that had 
something to do with poppies. He turned 
back to the cover to see what the subject was. 
It was, "Recent Discoveries in the Culture of 
Poisonous Plants." 

He looked at the Seiiorita, and, in his con- 
fusion at her sudden question about the ranch, 
endeavored to distract her thought from the 
subject. 

"Say, Seiiorita," he said, handing the paper 
to her, "knowin* as how fond you are of pop- 
pies, here's somethin' what might interest 
you." 

She took the pamphlet in her hand, glanced 
at the title page, then read a few lines of the 
text under the subdivision, entitled, "Cultivat- 
ing the Poppy for Drug Purposes." 
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"Why," she exclaimed, "I didn't know a 
poppy was poisonous. It isn't, is it?" 

"I dunno," Gordon answered. "Maybe it is, 
for all I know." 

"How strange," and she read a few more 
lines. "I guess it is," she finally concluded. 
"Who would ever think of it to look at them, 
growing on the plains. But this says they 



are. 



"Guess they must be, then, Seiiorita, if the 
government says they are," vouchsafed Gor- 
don. 

"Are you sure you don't know who the place 
belongs to now?" the girl questioned again, 
suddenly. It was a subject that had troubled 
her ever since her mother had gone away. "If 
anybody knows, it seems to me you should 
know, since you have assumed the entire man- 
agement. Under whose orders do you work?" 

"Well, you see, Senorita," Gordon began, 
desperately, hitching up his trousers, "it's this 
way. The Seiiora didn't tell me. And there 
wasn't no one to take hold of things, so I just 
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assumed the responsibility," and he straight- 
ened himself up in mock importance. 

"But how long will it be before the new 
owners, whoever they are, take possession?" 
the girl persisted. 

"I dunno. I hope they never will." In- 
wardly, he said to himself, "Walt Gordon, 
you're gettin' to be a reg'lar diplomat." 

Resigning herself to the fact that she could 
not receive any satisfaction from this quarter, 
where she thought she would be most likely 
to be enlightened, she felt disappointed and not 
a little troubled. 

She had spent moments of bitterest thought 
as she tried to fancy herself alone in the great, 
unforgiving world. As she ruminated on the 
future, she found it a difficult task to repress 
a certain feeling of dread that would arise 
within her soul. 

Her affianced had cruelly deceived her and 
deserted her. Her father was dead. Her 
mother had rejected her, and the very roof 
that sheltered her was sold, and there was no 
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telling when she would be called upon to 
vacate. 

What had she left ? The only true and faith- 
ful friend she had in the world was the old 
duefia, in whom she found great comfort and 
solace when in her most melancholy moods. 
True, Gordon had been most considerate of 
her, and Pennington had greeted her with a 
breezy word and a cordial smile, as though he 
never had known the blight that had tinged 
her life. Possibly he might know something 
about the purchase of the ranch. Pennington 
and her father had always been such staunch 
friends, and she had seen him talking with her 
mother the day before she announced that the 
sale had been made. She would ask him. 

The clattering of hoofs was heard outside. 

"Who's that ?" 

"Only Pennington," Gordon answered. "He 
and the Indian. We're goin' to make prepara- 
tions for the round-up soon, now." 

At mention of the Indian she shuddered 
slightly. 
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"Every time I see that half-breed," she said, 
her eyes flashing, "he g^ves me the creeps." 

"You'd better go, then, Seiiorita," Gordon 
said. 

"Perhaps I had." 

The clattering outside had stopped, and they 
heard footsteps on the piazza. 

The girl hesitated, with the pamphlet still in 
her hand. 

"May I take this?" she asked, moving to- 
ward the door. 

"Sure, you can keep it. I ain't got no use 
for it." 

Just as the Seiiorita closed the door of the 
adjoining room behind her, Pennington entered 
the other door from the hallway. 

"Heavens, what a rotten night," said Pen- 
nington, mopping the rain from his face with 
a bandana. 

"Yes, looks like sort of a bad spell. Hope 
it lets up so we can have decent weather for 
the round-up. But where's the Indian?" he 
inquired, when he saw that Pennington was 
alone. 
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"He wasn't there when I got over. Sup- 
pose he's gone down to play monte with some 
of the rancheros. You know, he's taken quite 
a fancy to the game, since they taught him. 

"Well, I can see him just as well tomorrow^ 
said Gordon. "But on second thought, Pen- 
nie," he added, quickly, "it just occurs to me 
that I got to go down to Sin Lee's, anyway, 
and get some clean wash, and if I see Poquita 
around the shacks, I'll bring him back." 

Sin Lee was one of the few Chinamen in the 
Santa Barbara region. He had a little shanty 
among those of the rancheros, and eeked out a 
livelihood by doing the cattlemen's laundries, 
and odd and divers chores and jobs. His most 
arduous job was that of avoiding the ranch- 
eros' favorite sport of poking fun at him, mak- 
ing him dance to pistol shot music, and pulling 
his pig-tail. 

"Stay here till I get back," Gordon said, 
donning'his hat. "I'll not be gone long." 

"All right, Gordon. I'll wait." 

When Gordon had departed, Pennington sat 
down in Hernan's old chair by the table. 
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stretched his long legs out full length, and 
was about to look over the government periodi- 
cals, when he remembered that a letter had 
accompanied them in the mail, bearing a New 
England postmark, which he had as yet un- 
opened. It was not from his "governor" nor 
any of the other home folks, for the writing 
on the envelope was unfamiliar. 

He settled back in the chair and drew the 
letter out of his pocket. When he had opened 
it, he read the salutation, "You young strip- 
ling," then turned to the signature, and was 
delighted, as well as agreeably surprised to 
see, "Your old friend of the Andirons, Doc 
Vredenburg." 

"By Jove," Pennington soliloquized. "The 
old Doc of Archaeology. Mighty thoughtful 
of the old chap to remember me after I've 
been away so long." 

It was just a note, but of sufficient pith to 
cause Pennington to sit a long while, gazing at 
the opposite wall, his thoughts in reverie. 

The body of the note ran thus: 
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"Just ascertained your whereabouts from 
your dad» and thought I'd send you a message 
of good wishes from myself and the other 
members of the Hall of the Surtout. These 
old Andirons Club rooms do not quite seem 
the same since your departure. How long ago 
was it you left? Seems ages. When on earth 
are you coming back? That's splendid country 
down there you've struck. Been all around 
there many a time digging up relics. You 
young rascal. Have you got yourself a 
Senorita yet? If you haven't, confound it, why 
don't you? Here's lots of success to you.'" 



» 



"Good old Vredenburg, the wheezy, gouty 
old devil," Pennington mused to himself. 
"Good hearted as they make them, though." 

Well did he remember the Doctor's eulogies 
on the fair Seiioritas of the golden West, and 
his injunction to him to "get" himself one of 
them. The old Doctor of Archaeology little 
knew how much he wanted one, and how diffi- 
cult of capture she seemed to be. 

There was only one, and this one she who 
was even then seated beside a table with a 
candelabra on it, in the next room, perusing 
the pamphlet Gordon had g^ven her. The text 
on the subject of poppies was at once interest- 
ing and surprising to her. 

Little had she ever dreamed that the petals 
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of the flower she loved best held within them- 
selves one of the most poisonous and deadly of 
drugs. She took one from her hair, and 
studiously looked at its crimson leaves. 

"Oh, what a hypocrite you are," she said 
softly to it. "How beautiful you are on the 
surface, but what a treacherous heart you have 
within." 

It seemed to her that Pennington had been 
foreordained to crush her spirit at every turn. 
It had been he who predicted the disaster that 
had broken her life. It was his Indian who 
had frightened her up in the San Rafael hill. 
Now, he had unwittingly caused to be placed in 
her hands a scientific denunciation of the little 
wild flower she thought so much of. Would 
she permit him to crush out of her life the only 
little happiness she had left in the world of 
Nature ? 

"No, no, little pet," and she pressed the 
poppy to her lips. "Hypocrite that you are, I 
shall still love you. As you are, as I take you 
from the plains where you live, you are per- 
fectly harmless. Blush all you please. Get as 
red as you want to, because I do love — " 
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The girl looked up suddenly. She thought 
she heard a noise at the window. 

She gently laid the flower beside the pam- 
phlet on the table, and stood up, listening, but 
as she did not hear it at once again, concluded 
it must have been the beating of the rain. 

She had scarcely sat down again, when she 
felt a current of air rushing over her. She 
heard the pelting rain outside louder than be- 
fore, and, by the waving of the curtains, she 
knew that the window was open. 

While she was trying to cogitate in her 
puzzled mind how the window could have been 
raised, for, a moment before, it had been 
tightly closed, a rain-soaked man stepped 
through the opening into the room. 

The g^rl would have screamed, but for the 
fact that she stood helplessly petrified with 
astonishment. 

It was Don Miguel. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE EXPOSURE 

DON MIGUEL closed the window behind 
him without a word, turned and walked 
rapidly to the open door leading into the hall- 
way, peered cautiously down the hall both 
ways, and then carefully shut the door. 

In turning, he faced the girl, who was lean- 
ing back on the table, watching his movements 
like one hypnotized. 

He regarded her from the distance a 
moment, then strode quickly toward her. 

"Maria," he breathed, in an undertone, stand- 
ing before her, extending his arms. 

He did not come near her, he did not touch 
her. His attitude was that of earnest appeal 
in distress. 

The girl did not answer that appeal. She 
could not. She seemed powerless to speak. 
She was horrified at the sight standing before 
her. In fact, she could scarcely believe it was 

368 
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Don Miguel. His face was covered with a 
dark beard. His clothes were torn, filthy and 
wet. A long scar on his forehead looked red 
and ghastly in the light from the candles. 
Even at that distance between them she could 
detect the odor of liquor. 

The Senorita passed a hand over her eyes as 
though to blot out the horrible picture. What 
a contrast to the princely, handsome Miguel 
she had seen months before, when he had said, 
"Adios, till the wedding day, alma mia." It 
was hard to believe that the two were one and 
the same, and yet there was Miguel's ring on 
his hand, and they were Miguel's eyes looking 
at her from beneath that ghastly wound. She 
tried to think, but the sudden appearance of 
the man gave her little time to think. 

He advanced a step toward her. 

"Seiiorita," he breathed again, when she did 
not speak. 

"Don't come near me," she said. Her voice 
was cold and colorless. She gripped the edge 
of the table, and straightened up her figure 
defiantly. 
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The man had never heard that tone before. 
He had never seen the girl repulse him, and yet 
he half expected it now. Disappointed, he re- 
treated before this defiance. 

Don Miguel turned from her, and walked 
to the window, put his hands up to his eyes, 
and peered through the darkness outside in the 
direction of the donga. He was looking for a 
sig^ which would insure his safety. As long 
as he remained in the ranch-house he realized 
his danger. He must avoid exposure at all 
costs, if everything failed. There was as yet 
no sign, and he returned to the girl. 

"Seiiorita," he began, supplicatingly, "have 
I not come? See, I am here. Can you be so 
cruel as to shrink from my uncomeliness ? Do 
I really frighten you ?" 

The girl compressed her lips, and gripped 
harder on the edge of the table. Oh, yes, this 
was Miguel. How well she remembered that 
pathetic, pleading tone in his voice, whenever 
he had wished to dominate. 

The girl's aspect, as she confronted him, 
seemed to shatter what little hope Miguel had 
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entertained. He realized that she must know. 
It was not his ghastly and sickening appear- 
ance from which she recoiled. It was what he 
was, a murderer. How despicable he must ap- 
pear in her eyes, as she looked at him. In a 
frenzy of lost hope, he raised his voice in an- 
other appeal. 

"Carramba ! You do not surely believe what 
you have heard about me ?" A faint smile was 
on his face, as he regarded her, beseechingly. 
He breathed a little more quickly in anticipa- 
tion of her reply. 

She turned her head and looked down at the 
poppy, lying on the table. She took it up, re- 
garded it a moment, then looked up. 

"I do believe it, Miguel," she answered. "Do 
you see this poppy? I have just learned what 
a hypocrite it is. But you are worse than this 
innocent flower. For a long time have I be- 
lieved what a hypocrite you are. You led me 
to believe in you, put my trust in you. After 
you had overcome my reluctance to bend to 
your urgings until you had dominated every 
fibre of my being, you led me to believe in your 
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promise on oath that you would come and 
claim my life. Why shouldn't I believe in 
your despicable hypocrisy? Why shouldn't I? 
Oh, but you are far worse than that, even. You 
not only showed your disloyalty, succeeded in 
wrecking my whole life, future and happiness, 
but have become a murderer besides." 

He staggered back. This was the blow he 
had been expecting. There was no doubt now 
but what she knew everything. The situation 
had now arrived at that point where he must 
carry out his plan. There was no other way, 
since it would be only folly to attempt to ap- 
peal to the girl's better nature. 

He walked swiftly to the window and peered 
out once more. There was still no sig^. With- 
out this sign he would be taking desperate 
chances. How he wished Pietro and his band 
would be detected. Inwardly he cursed at the 
luck they must be having. He returned to the 
girl once more. 

"Ay! Senorita, don't say that. For the 
honor of our family, don't believe it, I implore 
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you. It is false. I am not a murderer. 
Listen—" 

"You are a murderer," the g^rl retorted, 
calmly. "Who killed mi padre? Who killed 
our child? You. You murdered them in cold 
blood. When you did not come as you had 
sworn you would, the chagrin and disgrace 
and injury to me broke mi padre's afflicted 
heart, and it killed him. You would not be 
expected to know that. He lies over there in 
the orange grove now. My saddened heart 
broke too, and it crushed the life from the lit- 
tle body that might have made us happy. You 
murdered both. What reason have I for not 
believing you a murderer? And now I am left 
absolutely alone." 

"Senor Hernan is dead?" Don Miguel asked, 
in feigned surprise. 

"You killed him," the girl answered, scorn- 
fully. 

"And the chiquita — it died, too?" 

"You killed it." 

With her words the last hope that she would 
forgive, unless he could justify himself in her 
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sight, was crushed. He realized in a flash that 
the girl apparently did not know he had been a 
truer murderer than she had condemned him 
to be. He wondered by what chance the truth 
could have been withheld from her. He 
looked at the girl searchingly, then gazed 
through the window again. 

He strained his eyes. Yes, there was the 
sign at last. A dull red showed distantly 
through the rain-laden space. A sigh of relief 
escaped him, and a satisfied smile spread over 
his features. 

Don Miguel quickly returned to the girl. 

"Senorita, alma mia," he said, "when I en- 
tered, I heard you call the poppy a hypocrite, 
yet you said you'd love it still. Cannot you 
love me when you learn that I have not been 
a hypocrite? What would you say if I should 
tell you that I was beset by a band of cut- 
throats the very day I should have reached you 
for the wedding?" 

In the mind of a man as desperate as Don 
Miguel thoughts spring up in an instant. In 
the knowledge that the cattle-king had not told 
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the Senorita of their meeting in the desert, he 
instantly conceived the idea that Pennington 
had not done so for some ulterior reason. Well 
did he remember how Pennington had lifted 
the poppy to his lips, the poppy which had fal- 
len from the girl's hair on the piazza. He felt 
now that there had been a personal motive in 
his having freed him from the clutches of the 
half-breed. Perhaps Pennington loved the 
Seiiorita, and, after she had become more recon- 
ciled to her sad plight, he might woo her and 
elevate himself in her eyes by the story of his 
humane treatment of her former afiianced. 

In the madness of jealousy, he looked out of 
the window again. The sig^ was even plainer 
than before. He felt comparatively safe now. 

"Why have you come here?" the girl asked, 
abruptly. 

"I have come for you," the man answered, 
boldly, grasping the opportunity she afforded 
by the question. 

"Absurd, Miguel," and she waved her hand 
as though to dismiss further discussion upon 
the subject. "It is too late now." 
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"You belong to another caballero?" Don 
Miguel asked, impulsively. "You love another 
now — you love — Seiior — Pennington ?" he 
snapped, displaying his teeth, like the mad- 
dened cur he was. 

"Stop, Miguel," the girl answered, hotly. "In 
your degraded condition don't forget yourself. 
You took my life once, and, in discarding it, 
you killed my love, but the woman remains. 
You are not talking to a dog or a peon. Where 
is that courteous gallantry of yours that once 
dispossessed everyone of any feeling but that 
you were a perfect prince. Whatever may be 
my feelings, that would be no concern of yours. 
What little life holds for me now will be gov- 
erned by no command or influence other than 
my own. You have ceased to own the right of 
power over me, Don Miguel, and my life shall 
be lived as I choose. In the first place you're 
ridiculous to think I can feel toward you as I 
did. Do you think a broken toy can be mended 
on a moment's notice without an explanation 
of how and why it was broken ? Does a doctor 
know how to remedy a malady to the best of 
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his ability unless he first knows how it was 
contracted? You seem to suppose a broken 
life can be readily restored to the natural state 
it enjoyed before disaster. There are more 
times than not when disaster is irreparable." 

The scathing taunt beat against the ear- 
drums of the Spaniard like a death knell. He 
felt that an insurmountable barrier had been 
placed between himself and all he desired in 
the great world. But in his desperate deter- 
mination he felt no qualm, and took hold of the 
girl's hand, which she instantly jerked from 
his grasp. 

"A-ha!" the infuriated Spaniard snapped. 
"So — you do acknowledge this Senor Pen- 
nington loves you. Maldito! And you love 
him, too." 

He was raising his voice in his passion. 

"Look at me," he went on in a frenzy. "Your 
eyes say you're guilty. But, wait ! Supposing 
I were to tell you that it was he who kept me 
from arriving in time for the wedding. What 
will you say when I tell you that I was the 
luckless victim of a despicable plot, a clever 
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piece of intrigue? Will you love him when 
you know it was this gallant Senor Pennington 
who hired a pack of rufHans to confine me in 
an old hut in the San Rafael all these months 
until I escaped their vigilance but two nights 
gone ? Ay ! Am I a hypocrite now ? Maldito ! 
Will you believe me now?" 

The girl suddenly felt weak. She swayed 
slightly, and leaned against the table for sup- 
port. 

Don Miguel, with a triumphant smile, was 
coming nearer to her every second. She could 
almost feel his alcoholic breath on her face. 
Then the door of the adjoining room opened, 
and a giant filled its space. 

"Did I hear someone call my name ?" he said. 

The girl did not know whether to be thank- 
ful for the timely intrusion or not. How could 
she believe what Don Miguel had just told her? 
Here was the chance to prove the truth before 
her very eyes. 

At the unexpected voice from the door-way, 
Miguel turned, cursing the luck that had 
cheated him of the gratification the realization 
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of his intention would have g^ven him. On 
seeing Pennington, his lower jaw dropped and, 
before absolute recognition had come to Pen- 
nington, Don Miguel had whipped out the 
army gun Pietro had given him, and covered 
the intruder. 

Pennington's hand went quickly to his belt, 
but he did not pull his gun. He saw it was 
useless. The Spaniard had the drop on him. 

"So, Senor Pennington," Don Miguel 
sneered, "you see I've got the upper hand this 
time. You've been domineering it over me all 
these months with your threats ever since I 
was captured in the desert. Now, I've got you 
right where I want you at last. I don't think 
you'll interfere with me now." 

Don Miguel gloated over his mastery of the 
situation. He, whom he had most feared since 
his arrival in the environs of the ranch-house, 
was at his mercy. 

The girl looked on mutely, hoping for a 
denial of the accusation. But Pennington 
stood, perfectly calm, and said nothing. 

Don Miguel turned to the girl. 
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"You see, Sefiorita, he doesn't deny it. Will 
you believe me now?" he said. 

At the girl's puzzled look, Pennington strode 
into the room, despite the g^n Don Miguel 
menacingly pointed at him. 

"Whatever he is trying to make you believe, 
Sefiorita," he said, coolly, addressing the girl, 
"don't believe it. I fancy he can have nothing 
of truth to tell you when he has to back up his 
words by holding me at bay." 

"You shut up your mouth, Sefior Penning- 
ton," snarled Don Miguel. "Nobody asked you 
to advance any suggestions. The Sefiorita 
here knows what you are, what you have done, 
and I guess it isn't going to be reciprocated so 
easily — that love you have for her. So, you 
love her, do you? Well, I'll just show you 
what a lot of good it will do. She don't love 
you, see, Senor? Ay! It's me she loves — mc, 
whom you've tried to keep from her all these 
months, and now I've come to get her, and I'm 
going to take her." 

To the Sefiorita, Pennington turned again, 
in calm appeal. 
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"Whatever infamous scheme he wants to 
lure you into, take time to think seriously, and 
I adjure you to beware." 

"Come another step nearer, Senor Pen- 
nington, and ril pull this trigger. I'll |each 
you what it means to interfere with my busi- 
ness." 

"Put down that gun," Pennington returned, 
contemptuously. "You are too much of a 
coward to fire it, Don Miguel. Remember the 
rope stares you in the face," he added, sternly. 

Don Miguel cringed for a moment, then, 
seeing that the Seiiorita had noted his em- 
barrassment, straightened up again, and deter- 
mined to see his plan through to the bitter 
end, snapped back the trigger, and pointed the 
gun directly at Pennington's chest. His eyes 
flashed fire. Now that he held the mastery, he 
would not be outwitted by his own cowardice 
or fear. 

Pennington totally ignored the clicking of 
the pistol, and walked easily to the window. 

No one heard the sound of footsteps in the 
adjoining room. 
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In order to cover Pennington, Don Miguel 
was compelled to turn his back to the door. 

"Stand away from that window, Seiior Pen- 
nington," he snarled, fiercely. "My horses are 
out there, and the Senorita and I are going 
away." 

The girl retreated behind the table. Why 
did not Pennington defend himself? Evi- 
dently Miguel had spoken the truth, but even 
if he had, the old wound in her heart could not 
be so quickly healed. 

"Come, Seiiorita," said Don Miguel, advanc- 
ing toward the girl, still covering Pennington, 
who had not stirred. He had not intended to 
move, for, at a quick glance, he had seen a 
familiar face which suddenly appeared from 
behind its hiding place at the doorway. He 
also saw that one of the horses standing below 
the window was his own little mottled brown 
mustang. 

"Why don't you say something?" the girl 
cried to Pennington, still shrinking from the 
touch of Don Miguel. Her mind was in a 
panic. 
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Pennington extended his hand toward her, 
imploringly. 

"No matter what you do, Seiiorita, I beg of 
you, do not allow yourself to be beguiled by 
whatever he has tried to make you believe. I 
don't know what it is, but I am convinced he 
is attempting to dupe you into another false 
step. The longer he remains here the more 
perilous it is for him." 

"You know what I've told you," insisted 
Don Miguel, addressing the girl. "How can 
you listen to what he says? He can't deny it. 
Come. We'll go far away from here. In this 
den of plotters your safety is menaced. Come." 

Still with his eyes watching Pennington, he 
stepped up to the Senorita and, with his other 
arm, encircled her waist, but the girl did not 
respond to his urging. 

"Come," Don Miguel repeated, in a lower 
tone. 

The girl was looking straight into the eyes 
of Pennington. They looked so strong, so 
appealing, and beneath them was that stern, 
firm chin and jaw. The magnetic something 
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about that face burned into her soul. When- 
ever she had looked at Pennington's counte- 
nance, it had a soothing influence over her. She 
felt a certain vague sense of protection when- 
ever he was near. His eyes seemed to be plead- 
ing now, "Believe me — wait." His prophecy 
had been fulfilled once before. 

In that instant in which she reluctantly 
waited, it occurred to her that Pennington had 
neither denied nor acknowledged Miguel's 
accusation, and it seemed as if his face not only 
pleaded, but commanded her in the name of 
justice to obey its appeal. 

The girl frantically disengaged herself from 
Miguel's encircling arm. 

'I cannot go," she faltered. 

'Then, you must," and Don Miguel's voice 
hardened. 

"I will not," the girl repeated, firmly, never- 
theless, tremblingly. 

"Maldito! You will not? Have I to use 
force to ultimately make you believe the 
truth? We shall see." 

Don Miguel stealthily stepped toward Pen- 
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nington, with the gun still leveled deliberately 

at his chest. 

"Now, you will step aside from that window, 
Senor Pennington, because, if you don't, the 

time has arrived when you should pray for the 

peaceful repose of your soul." 

"ril let you do the praying for me, since I 
think you are, perhaps, better qualified," Pen- 
nington answered, "but I do not intend to 
move. Nor do I think the Senorita will budge 
from this house. What's more, I hardly fancy 
you yourself will leave it alive." 

His words were stern and unerring. He 
glanced sidelong toward the doorway. Realiz- 
ing that the Spaniard had him covered so that 
he could not use his gun, and feeling, too, that 
the desperado had been forced to a position 
where he would undoubtedly brave the conse- 
quences of man-slaughter and shoot him in the 
foment of his passion, his attempted bravado 
was intended to hold the attention of Don 
Miguel for the moment while the fellow watch- 
ing from the doorway was awaiting his chance, 
unobserved. 
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"Ay ! So — you contest my right to claim my 
bride, who should have been mine long ago 
but for you, eh? So — you think you can dic- 
tate to her whom she shall believe? Maldito! 
What a fine, big target you make/' 

The girl screamed. 

There was a swift flight of a figure across 
the room, and the Indian had knocked up the 
arm that elevated the gun, just as the trigger 
was pulled. 

Unfortunately, however, the bullet had 
struck, and Pennington fell to the floor, with 
one hand held over his opposite shoulder. 

Don Miguel's pistol reported a second dis- 
charge, but the bullet went wide of its mark, 
crashing through the window. 

The half-breed was struggling with the 
Spaniard when Pennington rolled over on his 
side, and with one arm held himself up in a half 
sitting posture on the floor. 

With the appearance of the Indian upon the 
scene, Don Miguel's perilous plan was foiled, 
and the thread of hope that had been his for 
a moment was even now being severed. He 
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would drop to the depths if he did not over- 
power the fiend who gripped his throat, the 
while holding up the arm that held the gun. 
Madly he fought, and at last he had the Indian 
beneath him. 

The girl had moved from her retreat behind 
the table nearer Pennington, watching in hor- 
ror the desperate struggle in the middle of 
the floor. 

The Spaniard had the advantage. Penning- 
ton reached around and drew his pistol. 

"That will be enough/' he said, covering 
Don Miguel. "Let loose, both of you, and as 
for you, Don Miguel, it might be as well for 
you to give me that gun of yours. It might 
not be so easy to find as big a target next 
time, and I fear for some of the smaller indi- 
viduals here." He looked at the girl. 

Don Miguel reluctantly released his grip on 
the Indian and, with a nasty snarl, tossed the 
weapon across the floor. 

"Get it for me, please, Senorita," Pennington 
said to the girl. "Don't stoop, just kick it 
over." 
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The Indian was nimbly scrambling to his feet 
when Gordon rushed in through the office door. 

"Hey, Pennie, get up quick," he shouted, be- 
fore he had taken in the situation. "The donga 
is afire. A band of rustlers sneaked down the 
mountain and tried to distract our attention 
from their work by settin' fire to the donga. 
Thanks to Poquita, who had been watchin' 
'em, we got 'em, though, before they got too 
far away. Saved the cattle, Pennie, but every 
busted horse is burned, I guess." 

Seeing Pennington holding his chest, and 
blood on his blouse, Gordon cut off his excited 
recital. 

"Jumpin' Jupiter! What's the matter? 
What you all lookin' so solemn about?*' he 
asked. 

"Oh, nothing," answered Pennington. "Just 
an accidental wound in my shoulder. But to 
prevent any more accidents, Gordon, old boy, 
I wish you'd take a rope and bind this fellow 
here," and he pointed to Miguel, crouching 
before the half-breed, who looked as if he 
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would pounce upon the Spaniard at any mo- 
ment. 

"Well, you just bet your sweet life I will," 
and Gordon brought a lariat from the office, 
and Don Miguel was securely bound. 

"Good Lord!" exclaimed Gordon, when he 
had finished, "where in thunder have I seen 
that face before?" 

"Don't you know him ?" Pennington laughed. 
"He's a kidnapper. Wanted very much to run 
off with the Sefiorita here, and my little mus- 
tang, too." 

"Ha!" shouted Gordon. "He was goin' to 
take the cream of the ranch while he was 
about it, wasn't he? But before we — good 
thunderin' stirrups! If it ain't Don Miguel, 
I'll eat my shirt !" 

"In that case," answered Pennington, "I 
fancy you can save both your shirt and your 
digestion." 

"I knew it. I knew it." 

At this juncture they heard the clattering 
of galloping horses outside. 

"There they are now," cried Gordon, and a 
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moment after a dozen rancheros stepped in 
through the office door. Between them, bound 
with ropes, were four rough looking men. 

"Three of them got away," Jose apologized 
to Gordon and, before he could answer, the 
foremost of the prisoners wrenched himself 
free from the hold of the two rancheros who 
flanked him on either side, and stood glower- 
ing at the Spaniard. 

"A-ha ! Here you are, are you ? Got caught, 
did you? Revealed our little scheme, too, so 
we got caught, eh?" 

"Hold your tongue, you ruffian," said Pen- 
nington, rising to his feet with difficulty. He 
at once recognized the fellow who had forced 
the Senorita to step the fandango with him. 

"I won't hold my tongue," Pietro snapped, 
"not while I got a good thing under me hat. 
If this man here has any desire to say any- 
thing for himself before I speak, let him go 
ahead and say it. He's a friend of yours, and 
ril give him first say." 

The desperado glared fiercely at Don Miguel. 

Don Miguel turned to the Senorita, and said 
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in an undertone, **These are the ruffians that 
held me prisoner." 

Although he said the words in a low voice, 
Pietro had, nevertheless, heard. 

"It's a damned lie," he shouted, hoarsely. 
"Prisoner, nothin'. He came to us a few days 
ago and joined us. We took him in. He 
promised to aid us in this raid, and to get on 
the right side of us, he made a remarkable con- 
fession. Ha! Look at him, now. He knows 
what's comin'. Senorita, this devil is a mur- 
derer." 

**What?" exclaimed Gordon. 

"A murderer. He confessed it himself to us 
up in the hut. Killed an Indian girl up in 
Colorado somewhere. Ha ! Look at him. Face 
the shot, you cowardly, sneakin' traitor. I'm 
willin' to keep a man's secrets, but damned if 
I will for a traitor. You know me !" 

"Uh !" The half-breed sped past the fettered 
Spaniard to the Senorita. 

He took out his knife and quickly severed 
the leathern thong on which hung the golden 
cross. 
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"Let him have it, Senorita," said Pennington, 
when he saw the girl step back in fright. "It's 
all right. It belongs to him." 

The Indian took the trinket and swiftly 
returned to the Spaniard, dangling the cross 
before his face. 

Don Miguel cringed. 

"Cross," the half-breed hissed. "Took from 
my squaw." 

"There's proof enough," roared Pietro, in 
astonishment at the unexpected corroboration 
of his words. 

Gordon rushed to the girl. She had sunk 
into a chair, crying hysterically. 

Pennington walked unsteadily to where she 
sat, and put his hand on her hair. Then he 
turned to the rancheros. 

"Take these desperadoes to the sheriff. He 
will deal summarily with them. Leave this 
other fellow to us." 

"Bueno," shouted half a dozen eager 
rancheros. 

"What about the donga, Pennie?" Gordon 
asked. 
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"Never mind it. It may not be quite hon- 
orable to say it, but I don't care anything 
about it. It doesn't belong to me any more, 
you know, since the sale of the property. Walt, 
old boy, you'd better go along with these fel- 
lows." 

"But your shoulder," pleaded Gordon, anx- 
ious to remain and assist his wounded inti- 
mate. 

"Don't bother. I'll take care of it alright. 
It's just a flesh wound, I guess. I'll get the 
duetia to dress it for me. Run along, now. 
You may still have your hands full. There 
are three of the band at large yet, and they 
may attempt a rescue." 

"Not if I know it," and the captors and 
captured noisily filed out. 

Since the remarkable disclosure of Miguel's 
vicious deed, the girl had undergone a com- 
plete change. Her woman's ingenuity was 
hard at work. 

When the rest had departed, she turned 
quickly to Pennington. 

"Let me dress your wound," she said, and. 
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before Pennington could say anything, she had 
gone. 

She returned with cloths, wine and water. 
She unbuttoned Pennington's shirt, and gently 
bathed the bloody hole. 

As Pennington watched the girl, he noted 
that her little features were drawn sharply. 
She held her chin in. Her lips were com- 
pressed. Her eyes were cold and lusterless. 

"Sefior Pennington," she said, softly, but 
firmly, the while wrapping the bandage around 
his shoulder, "do not question anything I may 
do. Give me your word of honor, for I know 
you are an honorable man, and I can trust you. 
Swear to me by that crucifix that you will 
allow me to have my own way." 

"What do you mean? Depends upon what 
it is," Pennington answered, banteringly. 

The girl was in no mood for humor, how- 
ever. With her just now everything was in- 
tensely serious. 

"No, Senor," she expostulated. "You must 
promise faithfully. When I swear to you that 
whatever I do will be for the best, won't you 
do this to please me?" 
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At the question Pennington wondered if 
there could be anything he would refuse the 
asking if it meant for her happiness and 
pleasure. 

'*Well, Senorita, what is it?" he asked, after 
a little hesitation. 

**First send your Indian away," she said, 
calmly, tying the knot in the bandage. 

"All right. Poquita, go back to the cabin 
and wait for me there. I shall remain here 
till Gordon returns." 

The Indian folded his arms, looked straight 
at Pennington, and then glared at the Spaniard. 
For the second time he had been frustrated in 
the attempt to avenge the murder of his sweet- 
heart. 

Slowly he turned and departed. 

"Now, does it feel better?" the girl asked, 
giving the last touch to the adjustment of the 
bandage under the arm pit. 

"Much better, Senorita. Only I can't move 
my arm." 

The girl stood in deep thought, as if col- 
lecting courage to say what she wanted to. 
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"Senor, you promise," she said, finally, "to 
agree to all I do, no matter what it is? Re- 
member, it is for my happiness." 

"Oh, if it's that, I agree willingly," Pen- 
nington promptly replied. 

"Will you swear it?" 

"I swear." 

"Then, go in the next room, and let me re- 
main alone with Miguel." 

A rather peculiar request under the circum- 
stances, thought Pennington. But he had 
promised not to question, so he did not. 

"Very well," and he rose to his feet, weakly, 
picked up Miguel's gun, and staggered across 
the floor to the door of Gordon's room. Then 
he turned. 

"Remember, if you need me, I'm right here. 
All you have to do is to call." 

"I'll not need you," the girl said, calmly. 

Pennington shut the door. 

He could hear nothing that transpired in the 
big room, so low were the voices. Shut up as 
he was in the quiet of Gordon's room, he 
realized the intensity of the pain in his 
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shoulder, and wondered if a bone had been 
broken, and whether he would ever be able 
to have the use of his arm. 

What a denouement to the tragedy he had 
seen disclosed in the canon cave on his first 
trail from Mexico! What an ending! Now 
he would be free to avow his love for the 
Sefiorita. There was no triangle now. The 
triangle had been broken. Don Miguel had 
been convicted and condemned before the 
girl's very eyes. No, there was no triangle 
now, and Pennington wondered if there could, 
if there would ever possibly be an eternal 
circle to take its place. Then he heard the 
Sefiorita call. 

He went quickly to the door and opened it. 

Don Miguel's bonds were lying on the floor. 
Pennington drew his gun. 

"It's all right," the girl told him. "He will 
leave peaceably." 

"You want me to let him go?" Pennington 
asked, incredulously. 

"You promised not to question," the girl re- 
minded him. 
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"But — Senorita — the law — you — " 

"I have taken the law in my own hands, 

Senor." 

Don Miguel was thinking what a clever 

actress she was. 

"Don't you think you are taking an unwar- 
rantable advantage of my oath?" Pennington 
asked, in perplexity. He wondered why she 
could wish to allow the devil to escape. Could 
it be possible she loved him in spite of every- 
thing? He had once or twice heard of such 
devotion. 

"No, Senor. Do you want to make me 
happy?" 

"Most certainly. But will it make you 
happy to let this scoundrel go?" He could 
not help saying it. 

"I wish it," the girl answered, simply. 

Pennington noticed that, by her words, she 
had not committed herself directly. Yet, for 
what other reason should she wish Miguel's 
freedom ? 

"Very well, Senorita," Pennington said, "I 
cannot go against my oath." 
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"Now, your way is clear, as I told you it 
would be," said the girl, turning to Don 
Miguel. "Adios." 

The Spaniard made a graceful bow to the 
Sefiorita, smiled sarcastically and triumph- 
antly at Pennington, and walked easily across 
the floor. At the door of the hallway, he 
turned and bowed again and, after favoring 
Pennington with another contemptuous smile, 
with a little backward jerk of his head, strode 
down the hall to the piazza and out into the 
rain. However, he left the little brown mot- 
tled mustang, for Pennington was standing at 
the window, still holding the gun in his hand. 

Pennington watched the murderer mount, 
spur his horse and gallop off toward Santa 
Barbara. 

When the last sound of the horse's hoofs 
had melted into the slow pour of the rainfall, 
the girl broke into another fit of hysteria, and 
Pennington tried to calm her. 

Finally succeeding in quieting her distraught 
feelings, he saw that her features, as before. 
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suddenly changed, as if in some firm, fixed 
determination. 

"Why, why, Senorita, did you wish him 
to go free?" asked Pennington, impulsively. 
"Tell me truthfully. Your answer means 
everything in the world to me." He at once 
regretted the impulse that prompted him to 
say the words, but they came right from his 
heart. 

"Oh, Senor," the girl answered, "you forget 
that I have your oath not to question. So, 
you musn't. If it will relieve your mind any, 
I will tell you that you have not seen the last 
of him." 

"But he has gone. He may not dare return. 
Do you wish him to return ? Tell me, Senorita. 
Is it that that will make you happy? I must 
know. Really, I must." 

"You have not seen the last of him," she re- 
peated, and this apparently was the only 
answer the Senorita intended to give. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE POPPY 

Gordon's room in the ranch-house was 
turned into hospital quarters. The 
wound Pennington had received in his shoul- 
der did not at once respond to the ministra- 
tions of the Santa Barbara doctor nor the 
careful nursing of the Senorita. 

The bullet had lodged in the shoulder bone, 
and had been difficult of removal. The con- 
stant and painful probings, until the bullet 
had been located and removed, had reduced 
Pennington to a state of weakness. 

He was fast recovering from the shock, how- 
ever, and fast regaining his strength, when the 
Senorita made her regular visit some days 
after the shooting. 

"Come in," Pennington called, answering 
the knock at the door. 

The door opened, and in stepped the girl, 
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bearing in her arms a large bouquet of poppies, 
which she placed in a tall Indian jug standing 
on the table. Then she went to Pennington's 
bedside. 

"How does it feel?" she asked, with a tone 
of sympathetic concern that sounded most 
pleasing and soothing to Pennington. 

"Just a little sore, Seiiorita, but 1 don't think 
of it when you are near," Pennington answered, 
smiling. 

The girl, always piqued whenever Penning- 
ton talked to her in this manner, made as if to 
go. 

"Don't be angry, Seiiorita," he pleaded. "Do 
you want my shoulder to pain ? Do you want 
me to bear almost insuflferable agony ? Do you 
want me to die?" 
'No," simply. 

Then you must stay," and Pennington 
smiled again. "It doesn't hurt at all when 
you are here." 

With a little saucy toss of her head, she sat 
down beside Pennington. 

"Do you know," Pennington began, "that 
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you are a very dear little girl to nurse me so 
diligently, when I know how you must dislike 
me. 

"You are making fun of me, Senor," the girl 
retorted, "and I must go, after that. You don't 
appreciate it." 

"No, no, don't go,'* Pennington said, quickly, 
groaning under an imaginary pain. "I do ap- 
preciate it, and that is why I say you are a 
very sweet little girl." 

"And I don't dislike you," she said, before 
she could check herself. 

"Yes, you do. I think maybe you hate me, 
even. I've been the source of a g^eat deal of 
trouble to you, haven't I ?" 

The girl reflected a moment in deep thought. 
She was wondering what to answer, when her 
eyes rested on the huge bunch of poppies in 
the earthen water-jug. Then the thought that 
had been consuming her little brain recurred 
to her. 

"Seiior," she said, abruptly, "do you see 
those flowers I brought you?" 

"They are very beautiful," he said. "I shall 
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never think of you without associating you 
with the poppy. When I first saw you under 
the columbine rock, what were you doing? 
Making a wreath of them. In your hair you 
always wore them. You have one on now. 
You wore some when I danced the fandango 
with you. You are a little poppy yourself, 
Senorita. When you get angry, two little 
crimson poppy petals sprout out and lay them- 
selves on your cheeks. Poppies are beautiful, 
and I love them." 

"I am a poppy, Seiior," the girl finally said, 
after a moment's silence. "You do not know 
how much like a poppy I am. You think I 
am sweet and demure and all that, as a poppy 
seems. But I am not sweet and demure. I am 
a hyprocrite. Underneath what you think you 
see is something venomous — something you do 
not see, something you do not know." 

"A hypocrite?" Pennington asked, in sur- 
prise. "Why do you liken a beautiful little 
poppy to a hypocrite?" 

The girl reached to the table and picked 
up a pamphlet which lay there. 
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"This book you gave Sciior Gordon says that 
the poppy contains a deadly drug," she said, 
calmly. 

"Oh, I see," and Pennington laughed. "But 
you have no poison in your little heart, have 
you r 

"You shall see," the girl answered, with a 
far-away look in her eyes. 

Pennington lay on his side watching her. 
She seemed to be thinking of something afar 
off, something foreign to anything about her. 
Once or twice her eyes sparkled at some satis- 
fying thought. Then her lips would compress, 
and once a faint smile parted them. How beau- 
tiful she looked I How could he lie there and 
remain silent when the feeling in his heart 
cried out for expression. 

"Senorita," he breathed, and he extended his 
arm out until his hand rested on hers. "I can- 
not bear to see you suffering. I know you are 
suffering. I can tell it by the way you look. 
Don't get angry if I tell you something. It is 
the greatest desire of my life to free you from 
suffering, to bring you out of darkness into the 
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light which you need to flourish and bloom 
again. The poppy cannot thrive in the dark. 
It must have lots of sun out on the plains. 
Nothing has hurt me more than the suflfering 
you have been experiencing these last months. 
But I have suffered with you, little girl. My 
heart has felt the same pangs that yours has, 
because my heart has been yours. Don't get 
angry, but listen to me. You must listen. If 
you love Don Miguel and it is for your happi- 
ness that you wish his return so you may go 
with him, I shall not prevent it. I would allow 
even that, if it were going to make you happy, 
only" 

"Stop, Senor," the girl broke in, excitedly. 

"Please don't be angry with me," Penning- 
ton pleaded. 

"Why must you talk to me this way?" 

"Because I want you to know how I have 
loved you," and he patted her hand and rested 
his arm back on the bed again. 

The girl seemed powerless to speak. She 
looked at the poppies a long time, then turned 
to Pennington. 
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"You must not say it," the girl cautioned, 
but in her soul she gloried in his words. She 
felt a little thrill go through her that was satis- 
fying for the moment. But the canker that 
was still in her heart soon subdued the thrill, 
as she thought of the ultimate fulfillment of the 
thing she had determined to do. 

"But I must say it, Senorita," Pennington 
persisted, determinedly. "You must hear it. 
I do love you. I have loved you ever since 
the fandango. It has been my comfort through 
all that has happened. But no matter what 
happened, or ever will happen, I love you. I 
want to protect you, I want to care for your 
happiness. I want to make you happy. I 
want to free your mind from a second's care 
or worry. Unless I do these things, unless you 
let me do these things, I shall count my life 
a very unsuccessful one. Do you remember 
you once wished me success when I first saw 
you up in the San Rafael?" 

"If you want to make me happy, Senor," the 
girl said, interrupting, "please don't say any- 
thing more. I cannot listen to you now. Per- 
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haps when you know what a hypocrite I am, 
you will not want to say these things." 

"No matter what you are," Pennington said, 
softly, "I would love you. Whatever you say 
you are, I know what you are. Your heart is 
just as pure, dear, and sweet as God intended 
it should be, and I will not permit you to un- 
derrate your precious little self this way." 

**You shall see that what I say is true," the 
girl said. "Senor Pennington, I will show you 
under your very eyes that I mean what I say 
and, until then, tell me nothing more. To do 
so will only make it the more bitter for me 
afterward. Even now I almost grieve to 
think you love me. I had suspected it." 

"Does my love bring you to grief?" asked 
Pennington, puzzled. 

"Oh, say nothing more, please." The girl's 
lips quivered, and she was at the point of cov- 
ering her face and sobbing, when she checked 
herself. Once more her tear-filled eyes rested 
on the poppies. 

As Pennington watched her, his heart 
aching, he thought he could have crushed her 
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to his breast with his one arm, if she had been 
leaning over the bed. He was about to decoy 
her nearer him by feigning that his bandage 
had become loosened, when the girl prevented 
his saying the words. 

"Tell me something about the poppy, Seiior," 
she said, stifling a sob. Pennington thought what 
a brave little thing she was. "Is it so very poison- 
ous?" 

"Oh, the poppy? Poisonous? No. It isn't 
at all. Nothing like some ivy vines we have in 
the East. Why, you pick them by the hundreds, 
don't you, and they never poison you, do they?" 

"No, no. I don't mean that they're poisonous 
to the touch. But this says that poppies are 
raised in foreign countries for drug purposes." 
The Senorita showed Pennington the pamphlet. 

"Oh, yes," he said, after looking over the arti- 
cle. "Yes, that's so, too. But why docs this 
interest you? Those poppies you gather in the 
plains aren't opium bearing. They're perfectly 
harmless." 

"What is opium?" the girl asked, interestedly. 

"It's a deadly narcotic drug. But the poppies 
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have to be cultivated and expressly g^own from 
an opium poppy seed for the purpose of extract- 
ing the drug from it." 

"Like Sam Yun has out in his garden by the 
kitchen?" she asked. 

"I don't know. Has Sam Yun any poppies in 
his garden?" 

"Oh, yes," the girl answered. "Such great, 
big ones." 

Sam Yun was the Heman cook, and, like most 
Chinese servants in California, had a little truck 
patch in the rear of the house. 

"It is quite possible he has some opium pop- 
pies," Pennington agreed. "He's a Chinaman, 
and it wouldn't be unlikely that he grows the 
poppies from which to extract the opium for his 
own private use." 

"What does a Chinaman do with it?" 

"Smokes it, eats it," answered Pennington. 
"But why, again, does all this interest you, Sefi- 
orita?" 

The girl was leaning forward from her chair, 
eagerly. Pennington could not quite understand 
this undue interest. 
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"Does it poison him? Tell me all about it. I 
want to know." 

"Well, to begin with," Pennington explained, 
"opium is a very powerful drug. It is extracted 
from the poppy. To smoke it deadens the senses. 
It is used as a medicine and, taken internally, pro- 
duces drowsiness and sleep. One of its good ef- 
fects is to alleviate pain of an unbearable nature. 
It has been known for a long time. Long ago, 
in the history of the Greek and Latin poets, the 
lethean qualities of the poppy were the subject 
of many a song. In the Orient, where they grow 
the flower on a large commercial scale, you can 
walk through a bed of poppies and feel yourself 
grow drowsy ; that is, if you remain among them 
any length of time. It's a funny thing how it 
affects one." 

"How very strange," the girl commented, and 
rested her eyes again on the bouquet in the 
earthen jar. 

"Why did you want to know?" Pennington 
asked a third time. 

The girl did not answer. Her thoughts were 
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of possibilities that would fulfil the purpose for- 
mulating within her soul. 

Pennington's thoughts were only of the girl. 
What did she mean by saying that she was a 
hypocrite, that he would cease to love her after 
he had waited ? What did she intend to do ? In- 
tuitively he felt it had something to do with the 
return of Don Miguel. Did she mean to run off 
with him, and crush his love in the knowledge 
that she had cast her lot with a murderer, despite 
everything? 

"Senorita," he broke out, passionately, "listen 
to me." 

The girl looked at him, and, seeing the love 
light in his eyes, waved her hand, deprecatorily. 

"Don't, Seiior," she said, and rose to go. 

He watched her walk slowly to the door, the 
while biting the end of a finger, nervously. She 
turned at the door. 

"Do you think you will be well enough to be 
up and about in three days?" she asked suddenly, 
with an anxious look in her face. 

"I can get out of this now, only the doctor said 
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I'd better lie still today, and try it tomorrow. 
Why ?" 

"I will need you," the girl answered, slowly. 
"I will put your love to the test, Senor. Two 
nights from to-night I want you to be in this 
room. I will be in the big room with — Don 
Miguel. You are to have the door ajar. You 
may see all with your eyes, and hear all with 
your ears." 

"Do you truly intend to go with him, then? 
Oh, Senorita, dear little girl, how can you?" 
Pennington was growing nervous in the fear of 
the truth of his suspicion. 

"Say not a word," the girl answered. "Tell 
no one. Keep it secret. Be here two nights 
from to-night. Watch and listen, and you will 
see that I am in truth a poppy." 

Before he could say a word to detain her, the 
girl swiftly turned and shut the door behind her, 
leaving Pennington's mind in a quandary. 

The next day he heard the sound of picks and 
shovels and grating stone outside his room. 

He sat in a chair by the window and looked 
out. 
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Two Mexican raricheros were removing a large 
stone at the side of the steps leading up to the 
piazza. He watched them dig a deep hole where 
the stone had rested. 

Grordon swung up to the piazza, and Penning- 
ton heard him ask the rancheros what the dig- 
ging meant. 

"Senorita's orders, Senor," one of the Mexi- 
cans answered, and Grordon watched them a 
moment, shrugged his shoulders, and ascended 
the steps. 

"Funny thing — ^that out there," he commented, 
as he entered the room, seeing that Pennington, 
too, had noticed the strange performance. 

"What are they doing?" Pennington ques- 
tioned. 

"Diggin' a hole, looks mighty like to me. Said 
it was Senorita's orders. Wonder what she's 
havin' that done for?" 

"As if I know," Pennington answered. "Queer, 
though, isn't it ? But don't say anything about it 
to her, Walt, will you ? She's been talking rather 
strangely the last couple of days. Just some 
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whim of hers, I guess. Perhaps, she wants to 
plant some poppies." 

"Plant some poppies?" asked Gordon, in won- 
der. "Do you think the roots reach that far 
down? I think she's intendin' to lay a founda- 
tion for a new addition to the house. That's my 
opinion. Plant poppies that deep^in excava- 
tions? Bah!" 

Later in the day Pennington looked out of the 
window again at the sound of voices. The same 
two rancheros were contending with two others 
as to the better method of lowering a long earth- 
covered box into the hole. 

They finally agreed to slide it over the edge, 
and let the box down easily with the assistance of 
ropes, which they did. 

When they had covered up the box and filled 
up the hole again with the earth, they set the 
big stone in its accustomed place and, with 
picks and shovels over their shoulders, hurried 
quickly away. 

The Seiiorita, at whose orders this strange 
piece of work had been performed, was not a 
witness to it, however, for she was in the kitchen 
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with the duena watching an occurrence as 
equally strange to her, perhaps, as had been 
the sinking of the long box in the hole to 
Pennington. 

Sin Lee, the Chinaman, who had just been 
visiting Sam Yun, the Hernan cook, was about 
to depart to his laundry shack. 

Sam Yun followed him out of the kitchen, and 
together they scuffled down the path between 
some rows of vegetables, jabbering at each other 
in their native tongue. 

They proceeded until they came to two boards 
stretched across the path. 

Sin Lee made a gesture with a hand, at which 
his companion looked around quickly. He cast 
a furtive glance in all directions, and, feeling 
himself unobserved, lifted one of the boards and 
reached his hand underneath. 

He extended something to Sin Lee, which the 
latter took quickly, putting it in his pocket. Both 
looked about to see if they had been observed. 

Then Sin Lee walked off toward the shacks. 

The Senorita looked inquiringly at her dueiia. 

"Opium, chiquita," the duetia enlightened her. 
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"Opium?" the girl asked, incredulously. 

"Si, chiquita. S-stI Don't talk. Watch." 
The old woman put her hand over the Seiiorita's 
mouth, and pointed to the cook. 

Sam Yun was stoopit^ over some poppies. He 
had passed over the full blown flowers, and 
stopped where the petals and leaves had fallen 
from the body of some of the flowers. 

With a pretense of looking at them, and, shak- 
ing his head at their fallen beauty, he deftly took 
from his pocket a little knife, and made a circular 
incision in the capsule which the fallen leaves 
had left exposed. 

"Cutting the bulb so the juice will flow out," 
explained the dueiia, in an undertone. 

"Do you know all about it ?" asked the girl. 

"Si, alma mia. Soon he will scrape the opium 
from some others he has previously cut. Watch." 

It was true. Sam Yun was stooping over, 
picking up a couple of leaves. He held them in 
one hand, the knife in the other. 

He glanced about furtively again, then drew 
the knife between his lips so as to moisten the 
steel in order that the pasty fluid would not ad- 
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here to it, bent over, and began scraping the 
sides of a bulb, depositing the fluid on the poppy 
leaves in his other hand. 

When he had filled the little leaf receptacle 
with the paste, he folded the ends of the leaves 
over, and hurriedly shuffled to the boards 
across the path. 

Searchingly looking about for signs of detec- 
tion, he lifted the board, and thrust the lump 
underneath. 

"To dry it out," said the duena. 

"And is that the real opium he put under that 
board?" whispered the girl, eagerly. 

"Si, chiquita. Opium. After it dries, he will 
smoke it." 

When the girl looked out again, Sam Yun was 
hoeing some vegetables. 

Pennington, still in his day robe, fell into a 
rather fitful sleep well on into the night. 

He might have slept more soundly, had not all 
sorts of imaginings in his disordered mind 
awakened him every time he dozed off. 

Once he turned over restlessly to seek a more 
comfortable position for his shoulder, and looked 
over to Gordon's cot to find its occupant not 
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there. Then he remembered that he had asked 
Gordon to occupy his bunk at the cabin in order 
to keep the Indian under surveillance. As long 
as Don Miguel was at large, Pennington knew 
the half-breed would be alert in a lookout for 
him, and a meeting of the two must be pre- 
vented, so the Sefiorita could carry out her 
plan, whatever it was. Pennington sometimes 
regretted his oath. 

How he wished for daybreak, as he lay there, 
sleeplessly. The coming day held much that 
would test his courage to the uttermost. 

He was trying to reason out the girl's queer 
requests and strange actions since the exposure 
of Don Miguel's villainy, when he heard a 
noise in the big room, as though someone had 
stumbled onto a piece of furniture in the dark. 

He got up quickly, found his gun, for he was 
ready for almost anything now, and opened the 
door. 

At the sound of the opening door, there was a 
faint catching of the breath, and the Seiiorita's 
voice broke the silence from the darkness. 

"Oh, Seiior Pennington." 

"Is that you, Senorita ?" 



»» 
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"Si, Senor." 

"I thought I heard someone in here, and 
thought I'd make sure. Do you feel well ? Are 
you all right?" 

"Oh, I'm all right, gracias, SeiiorJ 

"Don't you want a light, Seiiorita?' 

"No, Seiior. I can find my way all right. But 
why are you not fast asleep?" There seemed 
just a touch of annoyance in her tone. 

"My shoulder keeps me awake, I guess. You 
see, I don't have you near me at night, and it 
pains. When you are by me in the daytime, I 
never feel it, you know." 

"I could not sleep, either," and the Seiiorita 
sighed. "It has stopped raining, and dried off so 
beautifully that I thought Fd take a little walk, 
under the bright stars, in the refreshing air, and 
see if I couldn't relax a bit, then go back to bed 
and try to rest." 

"You are sure you are not ill?" Pennington 
asked, anxiously. 

"I never was stronger in my life," the girl an- 
swered, readily. "It seems, now that I need all 
the strength and fortitude I can summon, the 
good God is graciously fulfilling my desire to 
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become strong and courageous. Only, I am very 
nervous." 

Pennington remembered his oath not to make 
any queries, but just now a thousand questions 
leaped to his tongue for utterance. 

"And that's why I want to take a little airing 
under the night sky," the girl continued. "Now 
you'd better go back and get some sleep." 

"But you are positive you are perfectly safe, 
and that you will be all right?" Pennington per- 
sisted. 

"Perfectly," the girl answered. "Never fear 
about me. You go right back to bed, and rest 
that shoulder," 

Pennington stood, nevertheless, at the door, 
and heard the girl move through the room, open 
the door at the far end, and go out, shutting the 
door behind her. 

He left his door open, and returned to bed, 
where he lay, listenii^ intently. 

A half hour later be heard the girl return the 
same way she had gone, moving carefully amid 
the furniture in the big room, out into the hall, 
and he knew, by the creaking of a stair, that 
she had gone up to her room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



<( 



there's many a slip 
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THE following night a horse was bearing its 
rider slowly up the table-land that rose 
with a gradual incline from the town of Santa 
Barbara. 

With the promise of later payment, Don 
Miguel had visited the barber, and clothier, and 
now sat astride his horse with a clean shaven 
face, and clothed in a full suit of new clothing. 
The garments were not of the fineness of texture 
usually worn by him, but were the best he could 
obtain under the circumstances. 

As he climbed the rise, knowing he would soon 
be upon the plain of the plateau, he gazed 
through the fast falling darkness in the direction 
of the Heman ranch with a feeling of triumph- 
ant satisfaction. Presently he would be able to 
see the lights that would guide him to his des- 
tination. ' 

422 
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The silver-toned Mission bells pealed out their 
mellow chimes, and his mind reverted to a night, 
months before, when he and the Senorita had 
walked along the road used by the wagons in 
round-up time. 

From this his mind roved through all the suc- 
ceeding events; the lure of the message; his 
torture in the desert ; his release, and subsequent 
luckless wanderings and sufferings; the encoun- 
ter with Pietro and his ruffian band; his unex- 
pected visit upon the Senorita; his denunciation 
as a murderer; and, last of all, the Senorita's 
proof of her love for him, in spite of all the at- 
tempts that had been made to keep him from her, 
and in spite of all that he was. 

Ah, it was glorious! As he thought of the 
generalship and courage the girl had displayed 
in acting her part, he laughed outright. He 
laughed again triumphantly as he thought of 
how the man he had most feared had been duped 
by the girl's clever subterfuge. She had played 
with his feelings, with his love, until she had 
worked her plan successfully. 

Little did the cattle-king know that, during his 
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absence from the room, the Senorita had rushed 
to him, cut the ropes that fettered his arms, and 
breathed in his ear the words that made him 
fairly leap for joy. She had told him that he 
was to return on a certain night, that she would 
be ready to go with him, that her heart was his, 
always was his, and forever would be; that 
there would be not a soul at the ranch-house ; 
that she would have previously arranged for 
their escape without detection or hindrance 
from any source. 

And this was the night! 

How he would gloat over the fact that he had 
outwitted the cattle-king. 

His triumphant smile died away suddenly, 
however, as he remembered that he would always 
have a fear of the Indian as long as he remained 
anywhere in the environs of the Santa Barbara 
region. To escape the vigilance of that fiend, 
who had twice nearly gotten the best of him, and 
might yet succeed if opportunity should afford 
itself, Don Miguel had arranged to place the 
Senorita behind him on his horse, dash off to the 
Mission, persuade the Padre to perform the mar- 
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riage, and then gallop off down the coast, use his 
father's name to obtain necessary lodgings and 
sustenance, until they would finally arrive at 
Senor Remer's house in Monterey. Then, he 
would ask for the gift of a tract of ranch-land 
further south in Mexico, and establish a business 
of his own. The half-breed would never be able 
to track him over rivers, through sandy plains, 
and his whereabouts would forever remain un- 
known to the habitants of the Hernan ranch. 
And, oh, happiest thought of all, he would have 
his beloved Senorita with him. 

Darkness encompassed the whole country 
about, save a light here and there from the 
rancheros' shacks, when Don Miguel reached the 
orange groves that marked the western boundary 
of the Heman ranch. Slowly he walked his 
horse through the avenues of trees, casting his 
eyes about htm, furtively. For some reason he 
felt danger lurking everywhere, and was cautious, 
in spite of the fact that he had perfect faith in 
the Setiorita's assurance that the way would be 
made perfectly clear for him. She had cleared 
the obstructions for his safe withdrawal from the 
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house the night of the raid, and she would just 
as carefully pave the way for his return. 

Nevertheless, every shadow cast by the trees 
in the bright star-light seemed to form itself into 
the shape of a half-crouching fiend, with a 
knife glittering in his hand. 

It was with a sigh of relief that he finally dis- 
mounted at the edge of the lotus gardens, and 
stealthily crept up to the window of the big room. 

All was still. Not a soul was astir on the 
plains. 

Three times he tapped the window with his 
ring, and waited for the agreed answer. 

A big, black buzzard flapped its wings over 
his head as it soared away to its night roosting 
place among the trees of the San Rafael. 

Don Miguel began to grow impatient. He 
feared a possible hitch in the Senorita's plans. 

He was about to tap the window once more 
with his ring, when the curtains parted, and the 
window was moved upward. A white, feminine 
hand beckoned him to enter. 

Casting a last precautionary glance about the 
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gardens, Don Miguel lifted his knee on the sill 
of the window, and pulled himself up. 

When he stepped into the room, the Seiiorita 
was lighting the candelabra on the table. She 
was garbed in the becoming riding habit that he 
knew so well, even unto the orange-colored sash 
tied about her waist. 

"Ah, bonita!" exclaimed Don Miguel, in a 
whisper, opening his eyes in admiration at her 
comeliness. 

"The dress I wore when you pledged your love 
to me, Miguel," the girl said, trimming the taper 
of the last candle. 

At her normally pitched voice, Don Miguel 
hurriedly strode toward her, his finger over his 
mouth, lookit^ this way and that 

The Seiiorita laughed, mirthfully. 

"There is no need for whispers, Miguel," she 
said, her eyes sparkling. "There's no one in this 
part of the house but us." 

Miguel glanced at Gordon's door. He had 
reason to remember that door. It was ajar now. 
He started toward it, when the girl gave a little 
cry, holding a finger in her mouth. She had seen 
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Miguel's intent, and pretended to have burned 
her finger in lighting the candle. 

"Ay ! Senorita, did it hurt 7* and Don Miguel, 
glad of the opportunity to be near the side of his 
sweetheart, was holding her uninjured hand be- 
tween his two. 

The proximity fired his very soul. He would 
have clasped her to him, had she not coquettishly 
danced away from him to a chair near by, on the 
back of which hung a long jute sack. 

Don Miguel followed her. 

"Shall we not go at once, while the time is 
ripe?*' he asked, impatiently. "For, if we wait 
longer, we may have to rouse the Padre out of 
bed." 

"Oh, no, Miguel," the girl answered, laughing. 

Don Miguel started, in surprise. 

"Why not ?" he asked. 

"Because I've lots of things to do, Miguel," 
she answered, and she hummed a wild Spanish 
melody. 

The girl went to a cabinet, and took out some 
trinkets, a whole handful of them, and carried 
them to the sack. 
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Don Miguel made a cigarette, lit it, and 
smoked, the while watching the girl transferring 
the valuables from the treasure chest to the sack. 
Once or twice he recognized a bracelet or a neck- 
lace that had been among his wedding gifts. All 
the time the girl was humming that wild Mex- 
ican music. 

"Here, you must help me, Miguel," she said. 
"Don't stand there like an ornament, just because 
you are waiting to take me with you. After we 
are married, will you always let me do all the 
work?" 

"No, Seriorita," was Don Miguel's quick reply. 
He flung his cigarette out of the window. 
"What do you want me to do ?" 

"Come over here and put these things in the 
bag while I give them to you." 

"Wait, ru bring the bag over here," and, to- 
gether, they worked in silence. 

Finally, when the bag was nearly full, Don 
Miguel said, "You aren't going to take all of 
them, are you ?" 

"Oh, no, Miguel, only what's in the bag. They 
are your personal presents to me. The others 
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don't matter so much, and, besides, we couldn't 
ever carry them all." 

"And do you think so much of mine?" the 
Spaniard breathed. 

"Of course I do," the girl answered, but her 
tone was a bit indifferent, so much so, that the 
man looked at her quickly. 

"Senorita, alma mia, you do love me in the face 
of all ?" he asked, passionately. "It seems almost 
impossible." 

"In the face of all? Why are you here? 
But you must tell me all." 

"I'll tell you on the way," he answered. "But 
we must be hurrying now. You have everything 
in the bag you wish to take, Senorita ?*' 

"Si, Seiior." 

"Then, come." 

"Oh, not yet, Miguel. It is hard to tear my- 
self away from the scene of my childhood. Be- 
sides, there is still plenty of time. Just think. 
I was born in this house, brought up in it. All 
that I can remember has transpired right here. 
See this jug here? Mi padre brought it from 
Vera Cruz. This old piece of drawn-work, isn't 
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it beautiful? Isn't it wonderful? My dueiia 
made it. She is upstairs asleep. I'd like to kiss 
her before I go, but I hardly dare. It might wake 
her, and that would spoil everything. That cru- 
cifix there came from old Madrid — all these 
things I love so! It is not easy to leave them. 
This wine jug my great, great grandfather drank 
out of. It, too, was brought from Madrid by my 
grandfather. Let's drink together, Miguel, from 
this old jug, for the last time in the old ranch- 
house. I must sit, and feast my eyes upon all 
these familiar objects until they shall become in- 
delibly fastened upon my memory, so that they 
shall never leave me, never leave me as long as I 
shall live." 

Don Miguel made an impatient gesture. He 
was in no mood to humor the Seiiorita's pro- 
crastination, even if sentiment did figure in her 
dallying. He sat down in a chair near the table. 

The girl, still humming the strains of that 
weird Mexican music, placed a goblet before him 
on the table, and held one in her hand for herself. 
The jug of wine was placed between them. 

Don Miguel poured the wine in both goblets. 
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The girl raised her goblet to her lips, and then 
shuddered. She set the goblet down on the table 
without tasting the wine. 

"I feel a chill, Miguel," she said, shivering. 
"Let me get my mantilla," and she moved to the 
opposite side of the room, where her mantilla 
hung on a little peg in the wall. 

When she turned, Don Miguel was drinlcing, 
and she caught her breath in exultation. A faint 
smile played around the comers of her mouth. 

Don Miguel, more conscious than ever before 
of his perilous position, felt the need of stimu- 
lant, and poured himself another gobletf ul, which 
he quaffed, eagerly. 

"You must forgive my not waiting to drink 
with you, alma mia, but I am nervous, too. I 
want to get out of here. Can't we go? Haven't 
you feasted your eyes long enough on these 
precious heirlooms by now?" 

The girl rushed to him, put her arms about 
his neck, leaned over and kissed his cheek. 

In the next room Pennington groaned, but 
neither the girl nor the Spaniard heard it. 

"Ah, Miguel, drink away. Drink your fill, and 
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I shall not feel hurt. There is no need to be 
alarmed. We are perfectly safe. But tell me 
now about that very bad man you were up in 
Colorado." 

The Senorita's chill at once became a fever, as 
she watched Don Miguel imbibe gobletful after 
gobletful. She took her fan from the table and 
nervously flapped it before her face. 

"There isn't anything you don't know, Senor- 
ita," Don Miguel began, settling himself back in 
his chair. For some reason he felt very com- 
fortable. ''I just accidentally stabbed an Indian 
girl, that's all." 

"Why?" 

"Well, the little viper was pretty, and inde- 
pendent, and it made me mad. I didn't know 
what I was doing. But don't think of it any 
more, Senorita. Blot it all out. Indians aren't 
of any use except as slaves, anyway. That hap- 
pened before I pledged my troth to you, and I 
was a trifle wild, I guess." 

"What about the cross you gave me?" 

"Oh, it was hers. I'm all the time picking up 
odd trinkets. I suppose it was that that the fiend 
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Indian saw you wearing. He probably suspected 
I had given it to you, and waylaid me on the way 
to the wedding. See this scar on my forehead? 
The mark of some of his heathenish torture. I 
would not have been here tonight, Senorita, if 
that damned cattle-king had not called him off 
just as I was about done for." 

"Sefior Pennington?" the girl interrupted, 
quickly. 

"Si, Senorita. But, do you know, I think he 
had a motive, the plotter. Ha! He loves you, 
and you know it, and he thought he'd win you, 
and then, if I ever showed up, he'd laud it glori- 
ously over me. But the tables are turned, aren't 
they ? What will he say when he learns that you 
have gone with me ? How clever you were, alma 
mia. How easily you fooled him, pequeiia. Ah, 
but I would just like to get another chance at 
that broad chest of his. If it hadn't been for that 
sneaking half-breed, I'd have snuffed out the 
light of his life the other night." 

Don Miguel stretched his legs out before him, 
smoking indifferently. His words were dispas- 
sionate. A peculiar languid feeling was obsess- 
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ing his being. In fact, he felt content to just sit 
there and talk until the Senorita should feel ready 
to suggest starting. 

The Senorita leaned over, straining every fibre 
in her frame. She watched the man opposite, the 
features of her face drawn tensely. 

"I believe you have told me the truth this time, 
Miguel," she said in a low voice. "But I love 
you, nevertheless, don't I ?" 

Don Miguel smiled in satisfaction. 

"But what a coward you were to take such a 
brutal advantage of a poor, defenseless Indian 
squaw. That sounds quite in tune with your 
profligate career in Monterey. I am almost at a 
loss to understand how you ever really intended 
to come for the wedding." 

Don Miguel's eyes closed, as though his mind 
were afar off. He felt peculiarly languid. 

The girl rose from her chair, bent over him, 
and took one of his hands in hers. It was cold 
and clammy. His lips were becoming livid. 

"Miguel," she raised her voice. 

"Si, mi pequena," he answered, languorously. 
"Shall we start now ?" 
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"You, in whom I had placed all my faith, all 
my hopes, all my happiness, are a murderer." 
She recoiled from him, and stood in the center of 
the floor. **You killed broadcast, you coward. 
You broke the hearts of pretty girls, deceived me, 
your affianced, and, through an Indian's attempt- 
ed vengeance, left me an unclaimed wife and 
prospective mother. You murdered mi padre, 
the little chiquita, the superfluous little dead body 
you caused to be brought into the world." 

The girl was talking rapidly now. Her voice 
was rising at every word. In the tensity of her 
emotion she was frantically wringing her hands. 

Don Miguel could just about hear what the 
girl was saying. His senses seemed to be dead- 
ened. The drowsiness and languid feeling that 
had been so stealthily creeping over him were 
conquering him now. 

He opened his eyes with a start. In one strug- 
gling effort to shake off the deadening state of 
coma that obsessed him, he sprang to his feet, 
and supported himself against the table. 

The Senorita was standing under the niche, 
laughing hysterically. 
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Realizing that he was under some peculiar in- 
fluence, he tried to collect his senses. 

'*What is it — what does this mean ?" he hissed, 
breathing heavily. 

"It means that I love you, Don Miguel. A-ha, 
ha, ha! I love you so much that I wanted to 
bring you back here to have my own revenge. 
Seiior Pennington twice kept the Indian from 
having it, and I frustrated his attempt to avenge 
himself for your implication in cattle-thievery. 
Why? Ha, ha ! So I could mete out justice my- 
self. I said I had taken the law in my own hands. 
It's a law God or man never wrote. But do you 
think I can let mi padre's death remain un- 
avenged ? And the chiquita, too, who never knew 
its own existence ? Can I let my blighted life go 
unavenged ? Ha, ha, ha !" 

Don Miguel was staggering about the room, in 
a frantic effort to retain his fast numbing senses. 

The girl went on in her hysterical impreca- 
tions. 

"You want to know what is happening, do you, 
Miguel ? The canker you drove into my soul has 
eaten it up. Its venom spreads to you. It is 
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suffusing your body with deadly effect. I am a 
poppy! Ha, ha, ha, hat I am a poppy! And 
the poppy's venom is poisoning you. It will not 
kill you. Oh, I would not let it kill you, because 
I love you. Dios! Holy Virgin! Forgive me. 
You cannot stand up long, Miguel. Your facul- 
ties will soon depart and leave you like dead. 
A-ha, ha, ha! Oh — a-ha, ha!" 

Don Miguel was even then staggering about 
in bewilderment, groping frantically with his 
hands, trying to steady himself, while his mind 
seemed to be traveling through a wondrous 
dream. He was fast losing the power of mind 
over body. His senses were lapsing into a lassi- 
tude that, fight as he would, he could not over- 
come. 

He could not even hear the Senorita's impre- 
cations now. All he was able to realize was that 
wondrous dream. 

"Ah, mi alma, look. Look!" Don Miguel 
pointed off into space. 

"He is dreaming," the girl said to herself. 

"The Mission," went on the Spaniard, 
dreamily. "They are all bowing to us. Even 
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the flowers are nodding as we pass. Here 
comes the Padre. The organ is playing, oh, 
such soft, beautiful strains, and the birds are 
singing the chorus. What? Are we married 
already, Padre?" 

"No," broke in the g^rl, "we are not married, 
devil. Can you not see the Padre offering 
prayers for the peaceful repose of your soul?" 
she cried to him. But he did not hear, and 
went right on in the recital of his wondrous 
imagining. 

"Now for our horse, Sefiorita. Look! It is 
all festooned with poppies. There are wings 
on its hoofs. We are flying — we are flying 
to Mexico!" 

"Do you not see yourself falling to your 
grave?" the g^rl shrieked. She stood by the 
table, watching Miguel with steadfast eyes^ 
her chest heaving with emotion. She know the 
man would soon lose power of speech even, 
and was watching, lynx-like, for the moment 
when he would lose control of all his faculties, 
both physical and mental, and drop to the floor. 

"Ah, the perfumes, pequena ! The perfumes 
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up in mid-air. Are they not delicious? And 
the sky—" 

"Can you not smell the brimstone from hell, 
Miguel?" the girl cried, wringing her hands. 
"And the paths you walk, are they not lined 
with the bones of deceivers and murderers?" 

"And the sky — it is all so golden I There is 
neither sun nor moon. The sky is one great 
golden sun, brightening the way to our beauti- 
ful love bower in Mexico. Ah, we are flying 
faster — " 

"Your doom is approaching faster," the girl 
hissed between her clenched teeth. 

"We are flying faster, pequefia, flying faster 
— faster — fast — " 

Just as Pennington, unable to keep his hid- 
ing place longer, stepped into the room, Don 
Miguel gave a heavy lurch. His feet sHpped 
from under him, and he fell heavily backward 
against the wall under the niche, striking his 
head against the holy water fount. 

So heavy was the impact, the sharp edge 
of the shell penetrated through the soft part 
of Don Miguel's skull over the brain and he 
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hung there suspended for just the fraction of 
a minute, until the dead weight of his body 
forced the nails from the wall, and he fell in 
a huddled heap to the floor, the shell still 
cleaving to his skull. 

"Now, Miguel," cried the girl, standing with 
clenched fists over the motionless heap at her 
feet, and ignoring Pennington's presence, ^'you 
are fast asleep. The poppy has done its work. 
Now I'm going to do mine. There is a grave 
all dug for your miserable, loathsome body. 
It was mi padre's. He is now buried under 
the piazza, with this old ranch-house as a per- 
petual monument to the love and fatherly care 
he bestowed upon me in it. When you awake 
from your opium sleep, you will be lying in his 
grave under the orange trees, and when you 
force your arms up through the earth that 
covers you, wondering where you are, I will 
shriek to you that you are where you put mi* 
padre and the chiquita — a-ha, ha, ha — that you 
are where you put mi padre and the chiquita 1" 

The half-crazed girl stood, crying and laugh- 
ing, hysterically. 
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Pennington was about to spring to her side, 
when he heard Gordon's voice behind him. 

"Catch him, Pennie! He got away from 
me. 

Pennington turned just in time to take hold 
of the half-breed's arm as he was about to pass 
him. 

"What's the matter?" he asked quickly of 
Gordon. 

"Don't know. Can't never tell about no 
Indian. Always smellin' rats." 

Pennington let Poquita loose. 

"There's no use detaining him now," he said, 
and moved quickly to the girl. 

The half-breed sped across the room, bent 
over the dead body of the murderer of 
Wawanda, gave it a little kick, then straight- 
ened up with a satisfied grunt. 

He held his arms aloft over his head, hold- 
ing in one hand the leathern thong, from the 
end of which dangled a golden cross. He 
grunted again, then folded his arms, his head 
held high, his eyes riveted on the ceiling. 

"Help me carry him out to mi padre's grave 
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— help me!" hysterically cried the girl. "Ah, 
when he awakes, a-ha, ha, and pushes up his 
arms through the sand, I will shriek to him 
that—" 

"There, there, there, little girl," said Pen- 
nington, folding his arms about the frantic girl, 
"don't upset yourself so. He's dead already." 

Gordon had noticed the shell cleaving to the 
dead man's head, and was stooping over. He 
took the end of the shell in his hand and pulled 
it free from the skull, at which a volume of 
blood spilled itself out of the hole onto the 
floor. Even hardened Gordon shuddered at 
the ghastly sight, and he let the shell drop to 
the floor. 

"No, he is not dead," the girl cried. "He is 
only asleep. My vengeance is not yet com- 
plete." 

"Yes, he is, Seiiorita," Pennington said 
calmly, and soothingly. "When he fell his 
head struck the water fount and pierced a big 
hole in his brain. Your vengeance was com- 
pleted for you. It seems as though God has 
struck the avenging blow, using as his tool 
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one of his many holy symbols of earthly wor- 
ship. There, there, now. Come over here and 
sit down. You must rest yourself. You're all 
worn out." 

"And I won't have the satisfaction of kill- 
ing him myself? Malditol" The girl wailed 
as if she were going mad. 

"No. God took it out of your hands, 
Senorita. He didn't intend you to become a 
murderess. You would then have become as 
despicable as he." 

The g^rl disengaged herself from Pen- 
nington's gentle embrace, and bent over Don 
Miguel's lifeless body. 

When she saw the bloody hole in the back 
of his head, and the red pool on the floor be- 
side it, she gasped. 

"Oh!" and she covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

She looked again, then cried out hysterically, 
and began pacing the floor. 

Pennington was beside her in a bound. 

"Come, come, dear little girl. You mustn't 
U3e yourself up tbi? way. Sit down here, and 
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calm yourself. You see, God has righted every 
wrong and injury, as He always does. Gordon, 
bring the Senorita some wine." 

"No, no," cried the girl, excitedly, "not 
that!" 

Gordon was reaching for the goblet on the 
table. 

"There's some in your room, Walt, on the 
floor near the bed," Pennington said. 

Gordon returned with a bottle. 

"Here, take some of this, little girl," and 
Pennington placed the neck of the bottle to 
her lips. 

"Good Lord! Such excitement!" exclaimed 
Gordon. "Thank heavens, the Devil claimed 
his dues this time, all right." 

"You and Poquita had better get him out 
of sight. Take him out to the grove and put 
him in one of the vacant houses of the 
rancheros until we can decide what to do with 
him. Senor Remer won't want his body, I 
fancy." 

Gordon and the half-breed dragged the 
body out of the room. Once outside, Gordon 
turned the body over to Poquita, at his earnest 
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request. No one but the Indian ever knew 
what became of it. 

When the Senorita had swallowed some of 
the wine, she pushed the bottle away, and 
looked up at Pennington through her tear-filled 
eyes. 

"Yes, you're all right, precious darling," he 
breathed down to her. "Just keep quiet and 
calm, and everything will be all right after a 
while." 

The poor girl stifled a sob. 

She rose to her feet. Her whole frame was 
shaking. Her cheeks were aflame, the color of 
the deepest crimson poppy. 

One tear trickled down Pennington's cheek 
as he looked at this frail, little bud of a flower, 
suffering untold emotion in her heart. Quiver- 
ing like a leaf, she stood a moment before 
him. 

She looked up in time to see a tear roll down 
the giant's other cheek. 

The girl looked him full in the eyes, swayed 
forward, and Pennington caught her in his 

great, big arms, and showered her hair with 
kisses. 



CHAPTER XX 

RECLAIMED 

THE duena came to the door. 
"How is she?" Pennington asked, 
quickly and anxiously. 

"Muy male, Sefior," the duena whispered. 
"The doctor has just come. He says there is 
still hope, but her heart is very feeble." 

Pennington groaned inwardly when the 
duena silently closed the door. 

Following the hysterical breakdown the 
Senorita had sustained after the death of Don 
Miguel, her nerves had collapsed. 

Pennington had carried her to her room. 
When he placed her on the bed, she lost con- 
sciousness entirely. He remembered how he 
had anxiously watched her for hours until 
Gordon brought the doctor from Santa 
Barbara. 

When the doctor came, he felt her pulse, 
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looked dejected as doctors will in the face of 
forlorn hope, and pronounced her case beyond 
help. 

Pennington had, on the impulse of one 
frantic moment, rushed to the bedside, and 
leaned over, kissing the girl's forehead, and 
crying to her, "Dear little girl, if you can hear 
me, don't stop breathing! Breathe once more! 
That's it. Breathe, breathe, breathe !" 

The doctor turned him away, and, dis- 
consolately, he descended the stairs and paced 
the piazza. 

It seemed as though it were not her life that 
was ebbing away. It was his. All that he held 
dearest to him in life was slipping from him. 
He felt as though he were cast, alone, into some 
gjeat void, from which he could find no egress. 

All that night the duena watched the stricken 
one. Toward morning she noted, with a gjeat 
deal of excitement, that the girl was breathing. 
It was almost imperceptible, but her breast 
moved the covers at intervals, nevertheless. 

Toward noon her eyelids fluttered, opened, 
seemed dazed, then closed again. 
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The news was communicated to Pennington, 
and all the afternoon he lived between hope 
and direst fears. He prayed to God as he had 
never prayed before. In a moment of anguish 
he rode to the Mission and implored the Padre 
to pray earnestly that the Seiiorita's life might 
be spared. 

When he returned, he went to her room and 
the duena told him that there was still hope, 
but that her heart was very feeble. 

He returned to Gordon's room, and sat up 
all night, despairingly watching the stars. 

Toward morning he was startled to see the 
duena standing beside his chair. 

Pennington looked up. He was prepared for 
the worst. 

"What is it? Tell me quickly.' 

"The Seiiorita lives, Seiior. She lives.' 

"She lives ?" Pennington sprang to his feet, 
fearing he had not heard correctly. 

"Si, Seiior," the duefia answered, smiling. 
"She breathes freely now. She has been talk- 
ing. She asked for a poppy. I have come 
down to get one for her." 



»» 
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"Oh, thank God!" exclaimed Pennington, 
his voice quavering. "Here, III get you the 
poppy," and he fairly ran to the table in the 
big room, and brought the duena a whole arm- 
ful of them. 

"When may I see her?" he asked, eagerly, 
handing the crimson flowers to the dueiia. 

"She will be all right later in the day, the 
doctor says. Poor fellow, he has been up with 
her all night. He has just gone. Later in the 
day, Senor Pennington, the Seiiorita may be 
sitting up. I shall let you know." 

When the old Spanish lady had gone, Pen- 
nington jumped for joy, like some boy upon 
the presentation of an unexpected, longed-for 
gift. 

He clenched his fists and threw his arms 
about in the jubilance of his soul, from which 
he felt a gjeat load had been lifted. 

When he finally entered the bedroom up- 
stairs toward evening, the Senorita was sit- 
ting in a big arm chair near the window. 

She wore a loose, white gown. In her hair 
she had fastened two full blown poppies, while 
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she fondled one in her hand. Her cheeks were 
not pallid and sickly-looking, as he had antic- 
ipated. They, too, were in full bloom. Her 
nervous prostration had been but a reaction 
from the strain she had been under. 

"Oh, Senorita, what a scare we have had," 
Pennington said, advancing toward her. "And 
what a relief to see you looking so well." 

He took one of her hands in his and held it 
a moment, looking down into her dark, 
lustrous, upturned eyes. 

"I have been very, very sick," she said, smil- 
ing, faintly. 

"Yes, we know you have. And how do you 
feel now, Senorita?" 

"Very much better, Senor. It seems as 
though I have awakened from some terrible 
nightmare, and I feel still afraid." 

Pennington sat on the floor at her feet. 

"You look comfortable," the girl said, 
sweetly. 

"I am," Pennington said, with emphasis. 
"Both comfortable and contented. If I could 
always sit here just like this, with you in that 
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chair, I would be forever comfortable and 
happy." 

"But I should become very tired of sitting in 
this chair forever," she replied. 

"Would you? Well, I've got a pretty big 
shoulder, and it's a regular haven of rest for a 
little tired head like yours." 

The girl's expression suddenly became very 
serious. 

"Even for a poppy's head?" she asked, 
slowly, looking away from him. 

"Do you mean yours?" said Pennington, 
noticing her sad tone. 

"Si, Senor. You see, hypocrites with 
venomous, poppy hearts should never expect 
to be entitled to a haven of rest. Such asylums 
of comfort are denied them." 

The girl's lip quivered. She was testing the 
man who, she knew, had loved her. He was 
the only hope she had left. As she thought of 
how all her earthly ties had been broken she 
dreaded Pennington's denial of his love. Don 
Miguel had cruelly taken her life, and proved 
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unworthy. Her father was dead, and her 
mother had disowned her. Now that she had 
learned what a true, good man's love meant, 
what if he, too, were to recall the avowal of his 
love for her which he had made before he knew 
what it was in her heart to do the night of 
Miguel's death ? 

"Even if I should be denied entrance into 
that haven of rest, Seiior, I should deserve it. 
The wages of sin is death. I would wish I 
were dead. It would be better than living 
like dead on earth." 

"Dead? Oh, Setiorita, you mustn't make 
such a wish," Pennington expostulated. "Do 
you wish to enter the portals into that haven 
of rest?" 

"If I am welcome, with all my heart, Seiior. 
Dios I I do so long to." 

"Then listen to me," Pennington began. "Do 
you see this flower in your hand? You are like 
this poppy. You remember what I told you 
about it. It is just like you. You are like this 
poppy, not the ones in Sam Yun's garden. 
This poppy has all the look and resemblance 
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of the poisonous poppy, perhaps wants to be 
poisonous, but can't. You see, it's just like 
you. You, in your naturally beautiful, sweet 
soul, conceived the idea that you wanted to be 
venomous, and do a rash deed, but you couldn't 
have done it for your life. God took his venge- 
ance right out of your hands, and left them 
spotless. It was meant to be so, Seiiorita. I 
have felt it the more I thought of it. But wc 
mustn't talk about these unpleasant things. I 
hadn't intended to. They are all past and 
gone. There are so many beautiful things I 
want to talk to you about." 

"Ah, but Seiior," the girl persisted, "I may 
not have accomplished my intention, but is 
not the thought just as bad as the deed?" 

"Seiiorita, Maria, you are very hard on your 
little self. You were justified in meting out 
almost any kind of vengeance on a man who 
would so treacherously treat you. You were 
as pure, sweet and dear as a lily. You were 
too young and innocent to understand the 
wickedness of the man whom your mother 
favored. Pardon me for using her name, but 
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she might have saved you from much she 
forced you into. Then, after your father's 
death, it was she who told me she was leaving 
you here to spend your life in isolation, in 
atonement for the sin you had committed, until 
purgatory claimed you. Those were her 
identical words. But even in your recent 
critical breakdown here God did not intend to 
claim your life. He doesn't want you yet. He 
wants you to stay right here for a while and 
know what beautiful love is. You've never 
known it. Perhaps all this has been brought 
about so that we both might the better realize 
what it is. That scoundrel from Hell, after 
taking your life, was forced to leave it un- 
claimed, whether he would or not. Your own 
mother would not claim her own and comfort 
you. Is it not a fitting conclusion that I should 
be the only one left to claim you?" 

"Do you want me, Sefior?" the girl almost 
whispered, looking for the first time down into 
his eves. 

"Oh, Seiiorita, Maria, I have wanted you for 
a long, long time. You have been living in a 
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dark maelstrom Fate has plunged you into. I 
want to take you out of this darkness. Do you 
know, I admire your Spanish prison customs. 
They are so unlike our American ways. Down 
in a little Spanish town on the island of 
Jamaica there is a prison where they make the 
prisoners work out in the sunshine, breathing 
God's fresh air. In most American prisons the 
inmates are kept in strict confinement, with 
walls all around them, no sunlight, save 
through a little grated window. Out in the 
open, amid God's nature creation, it does one's 
soul good. Those Spanish criminals have 
much more of a chance to get God's sunlight 
into their darkened souls than our American 
prisoners. That's why I want to take you out 
of all this hideous existence you have been liv- 
ing, out from under the dark cloud, into the 
bright, refreshing sunlight. I can show you the 
wondrous possibilities of God's love he be- 
stows upon you and me, if you will let me." 

"Is it so wonderful?" the girl asked, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. 

"Oh, yes, it is glorious. Can you fancy a 
man thinking the world and all of just one 
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little girl, everything he does centering about 
her in some way, every thought he thinks hav- 
ing her happiness in mind, worrying his heart 
out if she has a moment's pain, sickness or 
trouble, just living to be tender and devoted to 
her, never wanting to leave her side, if pos- 
sible, for one instant, and always happiest 
when she is near him, playing with his hair, 
or patting his hand lovingly, as you're doing 
now — can you imagine a man loving you like 
that?" 

**Oh, Senor, they are my dreams all over 
again. Can you love me lik^ that after all I've 
been and done?" 

"I do love you like that. That is the only 
way I can love you." 

The girl sighed with a contented smile on 
her face. She hesitated a moment before 
speaking again. 

"Tell me, Senor—" 

"Oh, Maria, not 'Senor.' It might as well 
be 'Honorable* or 'Reverend.' " 

The girl laughed. It sounded good to Pen- 
nington to hear her laugh, and he laughed with 
her. 
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"What shall I call you?" the girl asked, in 
perplexity. "Oh, I know," she added, as a 
sudden thought came to her. "Tree-toad." 

"Tree-toad Y" asked Pennington, amazed. 

"Si. Don't you remember when you climbed 
the rock after my columbine? You looked just 
like a tree-toad." 

"Well, I swear. I never thought of it. Well, 
I think I could even stand 'tree-toad' better 
than 'Senor'." 

"That it shall be, then, till I find a better 
name for you," the girl concluded. 

"Now, what were you going to ask me, my. 
little Queen of Flowers?" Pennington said, 
realizing his interruption. 

"Oh, Seiior Gordon told me that you pur- 
chased mi padre's ranch." 

"Did he tell you that?" Pennington asked, 
surprised. 

"Si, I made him. But he told me not to tell 
you — that you wouldn't like it one bit. Did 
you?" 

"Well, yes, I did," Pennington stammered. 

"Why?" 
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"Oh, thought it a good investment, and — " 

"Now, look out, because I know. Sefior 
Gordon told me that you did it so no one could 
evict me.*' 

Pennington hung his head, not knowing what 
to say. Inwardly he was cursing Gordon for 
not minding his own business. 

"You loved me then ?" continued the girl. 

"Oh, yes, darling. I loved you long before 
that. Yes, I did buy the ranch for just that 
reason. I could not bear to see any more 
suffering heaped on your little head. I knew if 
I bought it, you could stay right here, un- 
harmed and unmolested, mistress of all you 
surveyed, just as long as you wished to." 

"And that was some more of your wonder- 
ful love, wasn't it?" and the girl leaned for- 
ward in her chair, and held the poppy to his 
nose. 

He pressed it to his lips. 

"But now that you have asked me that, I 
suppose the ban on questions due to my oath 
is vetoed, and I can ask you some now. Where 
did you get the opium you put in the wine 
Don Miguel drank?" 
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"I stole it," and the girl's eyes widened in 
ang^uish, as though she had done some terrible 
thing. "I found out where Sam Yun kept it to 
dry. The night you asked me if I were well, 
you remember, and 1 went out to take a walk 
under the night sky, I found the place where 
he hid it and felt under the boards until I came 
across a fairly dry cake, and took it." 

"And didn't let me know anything about it, 
did you?" 

"No, I couldn't. You might have dissuaded 
me, and that would have defeated everything. 
You have a wonderful power over me, and can 
make me do almost anything you want. You 
remember how you dissuaded me from be- 
lieving Don Miguel the night he shot you? 
Well, had you known I intended to put the 
opium in Miguel's wine, you might have 
stayed me in that, too." 

"Whatever I may have done or might have 
done, it was always with my love for you be- 
hind it, little poppy. And, now, my exertions 
are all centered in just one last, final bit of 
persuasion, and if I can succeed in inducing 
you to enter the haven of rest I have for you. 
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ril never ask another thing of you as long 
as I live. You can do all the asking then, and 
I all the fulfilling of your pet desires, just as 
far as it lies within my power to do." 

The girl looked at him a moment, then made 
a movement as though she desired to rise. 
Pennington rose from his sitting posture on 
the floor. 

"It is dark now, and I want to stand out on 
the portico, and look at the stars," she said* 

**Do you feel strong enough to stand up?" 
Pennington asked, solicitously. 

"You must hold me up, Seiior — tree-toad, 
else I might not be strong enough," and the 
girl roguishly flashed her bright, dancing eyes 
at him. 

With his arm about her waist, they both 
stepped through the window onto the portico 
overlooking the gardens. 

From across the plain came the tinkling 
twang of the rancheros' guitars and mandolins. 
The call of the whip-poor-will sounded far and 
distant from the San Rafael hill. 

Above them twinkled myriads of bright 
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constellations, and the sweet breath of orange 
blossoms was wafted up to them from the 
groves. 

Save for the occasional call of the whip- 
poor-will, and the faint music from the shacks, 
the evening was romantically still and peace- 
ful. 

Pennington drew the girl closer to him. 

"Isn't it beautiful?" she said, in rapture. 

"Glorious," he answered. 

"Are you happy ?" she asked, turning to him, 
and throwing her arm up to his shoulder. 

"Supremely, darling. And you, my Queen 
of Flowers?" 

"Just hold me a bit tighter, and I'll feel 
happier. Hurt me, if you will. Hurt me. 
Don't be afraid of hurting me. I want you to. 
I want to know I'm secure at last." 

The stars winked on in hearty approval as 
two earthly hearts breathed out their love to 
each other in one silent moment when, for the 
first time, Pennington's lips sought those of 
the Poppy. 
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